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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE MINERALOGY OF THE 
PACIFIC COAST. 

BY W. LINDGREN, U. S. GEOL. SURVEY. 

1. Chromiforotu Chlorite. 

The great serpentine belt crossing the North Fork of the 
American River, above Dutch Flat, contains several depos- 
its of chromite, some of which are worked on a small scale. 
While examining the ore from one of these occurrences — 
Green Valley, in the canon of the American River below 
Towle's on the Central Pacific Railroad — I found coatings, 
of a scaly mineral of a beautiful peach blossom color, to- 
gether with smaller pieces of the same mineral in massive 
state. The substance proved to be a chlorite, and is most 
closely allied to that variety of clinocMore to which Kok- 
scharow* has given the rather harshly sounding name of 
kotschubeite. With a magnifying glass the • scaly coatings, 
are seen to be composed of thin hexagonal tables from 

" Bull. Ac. St. Petersburg, 369. 1861. 
2d 8eb., Vol. I.— 1. Issued December 20, 1887. 
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0,2 mm. diameter down to the smallest dimensions, often 
roughly arranged in rosette form; also of smaller fibrous 
masses of the same mineral. Under the microscope these 
latter are mixed with minute grains of uwarowite and 
<jhromite. The mineral in its massive state is grown together 
-with chromite, shows a fine parallel fibrous structure and 
a pale purplish color. The crystals are hexagonal tables 
with perfect cleavage parallel to the base, apparently bor- 
dered by oK, and small faces of a striated R, the sign of 
which cannot be ascertained; it is too small to give sig- 
nals in the goniometer, and the very slight thickness of the 
tables prevents accurate measurements with micrometer 
-and micrometer screw. H.— 2. G. (massive variety)=2.69. 
Streak white. Lustre of cleavage face somewhat pearly. 

Under the microscope the tables, when resting on their 
base, are transparent and of a pale purplish color. Between 
•crossed nicols the crystals prove to be double-refracting 
and biaxial. The apparently strictly hexagonal tables are 
twinned uionoclinic crystals; the most regular forms are 
usually divided in six sectors having a common apex in 
the center and their axes of elasticity in different position. 
See Fig. 1, in which the shading indicates the position of 
the plane of the optical axes in each sector. The colors of 
interference are low on the base, not exceeding the greys 
of the first order; those of the fibrous aggregates are 
more vivid, more so in fact than is usual with the chlorites. 

In convergent light the plane of the optical axes is found 
in each sector to be parallel to its base; angle of the optical 
axes quite large, probably about 30°. Double refraction 
positive. The character of the dispersion cannot be well 
observed on account of the small size of the crystals. 

The acute bisectrix stands nearly normal to the base, 
oP, and the extinction of the fibres is consequently quite 
small. Pleochroismus distinct : a & b purplish, t (vibrat- 
ing perpendicularly to oP) yellowish red. 
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The division in regular sectors, as indicated by Fig. 1, is 
found among the crystals; but frequently the sectors are 
more irregnlar. See Figs. 2, 3 and 4. 
FIG 1. 



FIG 2. 




FIG 3. 





Before the blowpipe the mineral becomes greenish white, 

and is fusible on the edges with great difficulty. With 

fluxes strong chromium reactions. 

An analysis of the massive variety which Dr. W. H. 

Melville, of the U. S. Geological Survey, had the kindness 

to make, gave: 

(H,0).... 0.365% 
(H s O)... 12.678" 
Si 2 .... 31.740" 
Cr s O s ...11.392" 
Al, O s .... 6.741" 
FeO .... 1.231" 
NiO .... 0.487" 
CaO .... 0.183" 
MgO ....35.178" 



Loss at 105° 
Loss above 105° 



99.995 
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The material was free from chromite and uwarowite. 

To facilitate comparison, I give here one of the many- 
analyses of k&mmererite (from Dana's Mineralogy), and v. 
Leuchtenberg's analysis of kotschubeite. 





kamroererite. 


kotectm twite. 




Texas, Fa. 


VM. 


H 2 . 


...13.20% 


12.63 % 


Si 2 . 


...31.31 " 


32.67 " 


Cr„0 . 


... 2.98" 


4.09 " 


A1 8 0, 


...12.84 " 


13.18 " 


FeO . 


. . . 2.46 " 


2.22 (Fe^O,) 


Ni . 


... 0.45" 




CaO . 


... 0.82" 




MgO . 


...35.02" ' 


35.65 % 



99.08 100.53 

The two forms of chlorite, penninite and clinochlore (ripi- 
dolite in Dana's Mineralogy) have, according to Kammels- 
berg, substantially the same composition, and differ only in 
their crystallization, penninite being hexagonal, and clino- 
chlore monoclinic. Both have varieties rich in chromium: 
that corresponding to penninite being kdmmererite, occur- 
ring in the Urals, and at the well known locality of Texas, 
Pa. It has been proved to be uniaxial by Descloizeaux * 
and J. P. Cook, Jr.t Various authors have also designa- 
ted it as rhodophyllite, chromchlorite, rhodochrom. The 
chromiferous variety of clinoclibre kotschubeite, from the 
Urals, has been described by N. v. Leuchtenberg,J but, 
has since then, as far as I am aware, not been noticed from 
any other part of the world, and its occurrence in Califor- 
nia is therefore not without interest. 

v. Leuchtenberg arrives at the conclusion that kotschu- 
beite is a variety of clinochlore, but differing from it in the. 

* Mineralogie. T. I. 

t Am J. So. II. XLIV, p. 201. 

t Ball. Soo. Imp. de St. Petersburg. XIII, 34. 1869. 
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inclination of the acute bisectrix to the normal of the base; 
^while this value amounts to 12°-16° in clinochlor, it has 
been measured to l°-2° in kotschubeite. v. Leuchten- 
berg's description applies entirely to the California occur- 
rence as to the optical characters, but the crystal form 
differs. The mineral from Ural had the form of hexagonal 
pyramids, and was apparently composed of simple crystals, 
while that here described occurs as thin tables composed of 
three individuals, twinned according to the well known law of 
olinochlore, so as to appear as hexagonal crystals. In the 
position of the optical axis the crystals most resemble those 
of clinochlore from Texas, Pa., described by Cook. 

A further and notable difference from Kokscharow's 
kotschubeite, and indeed from any known chromiferous 
ohlorite, is in the very high percentage of Cr 2 3 ; v. Leuch- 
tenberg found 4.09 %, while the highest percentage of 
of Cr 2 3 , in kammereite is 5.50 %. 

The analysis of the California mineral shows more than 
twice that amount, viz.: 11.392 per cent, Cr 2 3 replac- 
ing Al 2 3 , but in other respects agrees well with those 
of kammererite and kotschubeite given above for com- 
parison. Nearly half a per cent, of Ni O also enters into 
the composition of the mineral; it is similar in this respect 
to kammererite, which often also contains a small amount of 
this metal. 

In the collection of the State Mineralogical Museum, 
there is one specimen of chromite from near Jackson, Ama- 
dor County, covered by a thin coat of massive, peach blos- 
som colored chromiferous chlorite. Whether it is kammer- 
orite or kotschubeite, is difficult to decide. 

2. Uwarowite. 

Together with the kotschubeite, mixed with it as small 
grains or lining small fissures in chromite as almost micro- 
scopic crystals with brilliant faces, there occurs a deep em- 
erald-green garnet. Under the microscope the crystals 
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prove to be almost perfect dodekahedrons. With fluxes, 
stroDg chromium reaction. H. above 6. Refraction very 
strong. Between crossed nicols some grains are isotropic, 
but the largest number faintly double refracting, some 
showing an approximate division in sectors. Garnets, as 
well known, often present abnormal phenomena of double 
refraction, and, according to Rosenbusch,* the uwarowite 
always shows these optical anomalies. Uwarowite is 
known from New Idria, California, occurring on chromite. 
(See Dana's Mineralogy.) 

A green chromium mineral, also on chromite, from the 
vicinity of Livermore, Cal., given to me as trautwinite, also 
proved to be uwarowite, in microcrystalline form. 

Trautwinite t is a mineral associated with chromite from 
Monterey County. In chemical composition it approaches 
uwarowite somewhat, but differs, according to Gold- 
smith, in its crystal form, it being hexagonal; it is, more- 
over, very soft, while uwarowite has a hardness approach- 
ing 7. 

8. Scorodite. 

At Steamboat Springs, Nevada, in the metamorphic series, 
metalliferous veins occur with arsenopyrites among other 
minerals. On this, in cavities and cracks, coatings of a 
leek green scorodite are found, which, under the microscope, 
prove to be often perfect crystals with the usual combina- 
tion of pyramid and pinacoids (111.010.100). Refrac- 
tion and double refraction very strong. This mineral 
has recently been found by Professor A. H. Ches- 
ter, at the Hornsilver mine, J Utah, and as deposit from ar- 
seniferous thermal waters in the Yellowstone Park, by Mr. 
A. Hague, § of the U. S. Geological Survey. 

* Microskopische Physiographic der Mineralien, 2d ed. t p. 269. 

t E. Goldsmith. Proc. Ac. Philad., 1873. 9. 348, 366. 

t Am. J. So., April. 1887. 

$ Am. J. Sc, September, 1887. 
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UNUSUAL NESTING SUES. H 

BY WALTER E. BRYANT. 
Read December 5, 1887. 

The entire material, with one exception, which comprise* 
the present paper, has been received in brief notes or dic- 
tations from Messrs. W. Otto Emerson, A. M. Ingersoll and 
Chas. W. Knox, leaving the part taken by the author simpler 
that of editor and compiler. The initials following th& 
cases cited are those of the observers, to whom my thanks- 
are due for communicating their interesting field observa- 
tions. 

Tyrannus verticalis. 

Arkansas Flycatcher. — A nest was found built upon a. 
fence-post more than half a mile from the nearest tree. It 
was secured from observation on one side by a board nailed. 
to the post and projecting above it. (A. M. I.) 

Sayornis nigricans. 

Black Phcebe. — A pair built for two consecutive years ii* 
a well four feet below the surface. The first year a second, 
nest was built after the first had been taken. (W. O. E.) 

Epidonax difficilit. 

Baird's Flycatcher. — A nest was built at the bottom of " 

a hole five inches deep, made by a red-shafted flicker in a. 

live oak. (A. M. I.) 

* 
Cyanooitta stelleri frontalis. 

Blue-fronted Jay. — A strange departure from the usual; 
habits of jays was noticed in Placer County, Cal., where 
they had persisted in building within the show-sheds in 
spite of the noise and smoke of passing trains. The de- 
struction of their nests by the men employed on the Water- 
to 8eb., Vol. I. Issued December 20, 1887- 
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train, which makes two trips a week through the sheds 
during the summer, sprinkling the woodwork and tearing 
•down the nests of jays and robins with a hook attached to 
a pole, seemed not to discourage them. So accustomed do 
the jays become to the passing of trains, that they will 
often remain on their nests undisturbed. 

In one season more than two hundred nests of jays and 
Tobins were destroyed, so the train men say, between Cisco 
and Summit, a distance of thirteen miles. Some of the 
nests were but partially built, others contained eggs; these 
latter ones having probably been overlooked on previous 
trips. 

The nesting of the jays within the snow-sheds is, so Mr. 
Ingersoll supposes, to avoid the persecution of squirrels. 
None, he thinks, however, succeed in rearing a brood, for 
of more than thirty nests which he found, nearly all were 
uncompleted. (A. M. I.) 

Spinas tristia. 

American Goldfinch. — In 1884, a grove of young willows 
that had been occupied the previous season by a colony of 
tricolore'd blackbirds, was found deserted by them. Many 
of the blackbirds' nests still remained in forks of the wil- 
lows from four to ten feet above the marsh. Six of these 
old nests were in possession of American goldfinches. The 
present tenants had loosely filled the nests about one-half full 
of cat-tail down, and had formed only a slight hollow for 
the nest proper. Some were found with eggs, and in others 
there were " birds in last year's nests." (A. M. I.) 

Jffelospiza fasciata samuelia. 

Samuel's Song Sparrow. — A* nest containing three eggs 
was found in a round oyster can, which had lodged side- 
ways among some driftwood in a willow tree. (W. O. E.) 

Fipilo ftucus crissalis. 

California Towhee. — A pair constructed a nest in a five- 
gallon kerosene oil-can that lay on its side in a shallow 
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ditch. Part of one end of the can had been cut open, giv- 
ing access to the birds. (W. O. E.) 

Chelidon erythrogaster. 

Barn Swallow. — A kind-hearted postmaster in the coun- 
try nailed a shelf-like board against the porch above the 
entrance to his office, intending to give the crimson house 
finches a place to build. A pair of barn swallows took 
possession of this arrangement and built on top of it a nest 
composed of straw and feathers. This is the only instance 
I have known where this species used no mud in the com- 
position of its nest. The position of this nest was less 
remarkable than the peculiarity of its structure. (A. M. I.) 

A barn swallow's nest was built a few feet below the sur- 
face of a well which was in daily use, water being raised 
by means of a windlass and bucket. The weight of the 
growing young became so great that it broke the nest from the 
moist ground, and the young were drowned. A second nest 
was speedily begun upon a shelf of rock, nearly thirty feet 
below the surface, and not high above the water. Unfor- 
tunately, the result of this second attempt was not learned, 
for it would be exceedingly interesting to know how, if at 
all, the young were brought to the surface from so great a 
depth. (C. W. K.) 

The nesting of another pair of these swallows was illus- 
trative as much of persistency in nest building as it was of 
the unusual site which they eventually chose, prompted by 
repeated molestation. Three nests were built in succession; 
the first, containing five eggs, was taken from a partially 
abandoned mining tunnel, ten feet from the entrance; later, 
a second nest and five eggs was found, and taken nearly 
twenty feet from the entrance of the same tunnel. On sub- 
sequent visits a swallow would fly out as soon as Mr. Knox 
entered the tunnel, but the third nest was happily not dis- 
covered until the eggs had hatched. This nest was about 
fifty feet from the entrance, and under cover of partial dark- 
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nes* the persevering pair had built and reared a brood. The 
finding of the last nest happened by chance. Mr. Knox had 
descended a shaft connected with the tunnel and was pass- 
ing along the level with a lighted candle when he saw a bird 
fly from close before him, and aided by the light which he 
carried, the nest, with four large young, was found, but left 
undisturbed. (0. W. K.) 

Tachycineta tricolor. 

Tree Swallow. — A few years ago I found a nest with 
young in a crevice under the projecting and decayed deck 
of a lumber lighter, moored in Oakland harbor. 

Vireo hnttoni. 

Hutton's Vireo. — A pair of vireos built this year in the 
outer branches of a live oak, only a few feet above the ex- 
haust pipe from a steam pump, where at times they were 
compelled to suspend work, owing to the dense vapor which 
enveloped them. Four eggs were laid in this nest. (0. W. K.) 

Cistothorns palustria. 

Long-billed Marsh Wren. — A conspicuous neBt, con- 
taining eggs, was woven among the almost leafless branches 
of a young willow, five feet above a fresh water marsh. The 
false nests were built as usual, but in the coarse grass near 
by. (A. M. I.) 
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WEST COAST PULMONATA; FOSSIL AND LIVING. 

BY J. G. COOPER, M. D. 
(Continued from Ball. 8, page 514.) 

C. — Introduced Species. 

Zonites cultellatus Thomson. (See Bull. 4, 246 ) 

Mr. J. H. Thomson, now of New Bedford, Mass., writes 
on this species as follows : 

1 ' In relation to my mistaking a specimen of H. mormonum 
for one of Z. cultellatus, I had, at the time of its discovery, 
never seen any specimen of the former, or any species found 
in California except those around San Francisco Bay. I 
went to the ' southern mines' in 1849, but got no land-shells 
there. In 1852 I lived on San Pablo Creek, 4\ miles north 
of Redwood Peak. I found Z. cidtellatiis living in consider- 
able abundance on the road from Oakland to the Redwoods, 
in a springy little valley." This locality, as marked on a 
map by Mr. Thomson, is 2} miles northwest of the summit 
of Redwood Peak, at the head of a branch of Temescal 
Creek, and on the zone of calcareous tufa mentioned in 
Bull. 7, 373. 

"Afterwards, several squatters settled there, and began 
raising hogs, poultry, etc. Next year I could not find any 
shells there; the hogs had eaten them. On my second visit 
to California, in 1854, I found the shell described by Mr. 
Binney as H. anachoreta, and three other kinds, on the^ 
east slope of the Contra Costa hills, near my house. 

I have lately received a specimen of H. mormonum var* 
circumcarinata Stearns, and was struck with the great re- 
semblance to my Z. cultellatus, only that this was smoother. 
I have not seen the latter for some years, as it is in the New 
York Museum." 

2d Ser., Vol. I. Issued Dec. 81, 1887. 
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Mr. Binney also writes: "Thomson's shell was of the 
European group of Z. acie»" found about the Mediterranean 
Sea. Mr. Thomson, having found no native species that 
could be confounded with it, and being so exact as to local- 
ity, as well as the cause of its extinction there, we must be- 
lieve that the original stock was brought alive from 
Southern Europe by ship, about 1850, and was placed 
where it would probably become abundant, with a view of 
supplying the market in future, just as P. pomatia and 
other species have been introduced into many parts of the 
world for food supply ; also, P. aspersa, at Santa Barbara 
and the Sandwich Islands. Though the location was well 
chosen, there was not sufficient shelter to protect them 
from the hogs. 

As almost any large species may be introduced, by 
settlers, in this way, we may suppose that the single shell 
of the Mexican P. buffoniana, found in 1857 by Mr. Holder, 
on the bay shore at Alameda, was a relic of such an at- 
tempted colonization. The strange occurrence of Orthalicus 
zebra on Vancouver's Island, alive, as reported by Mr. Lord, 
may be another instance. (See P. P. Carpenter's Report on 
Mollusca of the West Coast of North America, 1863, p. 
607.) 

As accidentally introduced alive, I may refer to the spec- 
imen of Athoracophoru8 found in a bale of the " Pulu" fern 
broughtjf rom the Sandwich Islands for mattress making. (See 
Proc. Cal. Acad., v. 195, Nov., 1871.) I also received last 
year, through Dr. Harkness, a very young Bulimoid shell, 
living, found adhering to dried plants in a herbarium from 
Panama. If it had been the warm season, it might have sur- 
vived and grown in a moist garden or greenhouse, like 
several other introduced species. 

Ophiogyra heligmoidea D'Orbigoy. (See Bull. 4, 218 ) 

Mr. H. Moores, of Columbus, Ohio, writes about this 
shell: "The specimen was found just as stated, and was 
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kept separate on account of its peculiar form. There was 
no misplacing of labels or any other mistake about it. I 
hunted near there a year without finding another. I have 
tried for many years, in various ways, to have somebody 
interest himself regarding it." 

Specimens of the new Helicodiscus (?) (No. 23, Ball. 7, 
367) have been supposed to be young of the above; but, 
though resembling its inner whorls, cannot be the same 
species. 

The discovery of fossil examples of Gonostoma yalesii five 
hundred miles north of its present range suggests that 
these sub-fossil shells of a tropical species may be re- 
mains of a former more northern extension. 

Pomatia aspersa Mailer. 

Mr. Binney has received this shell from San Jose, Santa 
Clara county, where it was doubtless introduced for culti- 
vation. The same species was reported from Santa Barbara 
in 1850, but may have been taken at the Sandwich Islands, 
where it was introduced by sailors. (See Amer. Jour, of 
Conch., v. 211, 1870.) 

Limax agrestw Linn. (Bull. 7, 367, No. 2.) 

Living specimens, collected by Mr. W. J. Eaymond in 
his garden in Oakland, were sent to Mr. Binney for com- 
parison with those now so common in the Atlantic States, 
where they were introduced with plants from Europe, and 
he considers them undoubtedly that species, probably 
brought here with roots of plants. It is thus likely to be- 
come a pest to gardeners, like L. hetc8tonL 

On the subject of the introduction of the latter, Mr. Bin- 
ney was formerly doubtful, and thought it might be native, 
as he had a similar form from Southern and Lower Califor- 
nia. But on comparing the alcoholic specimens again, he 
admits that they are not L. heivsloni, but either new, or 
L. agreatis. This cannot be decided without more perfect 
examples. 
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Hyalina oellarla Mailer. (Bull. 7, 367, No. 16.) 

This species, which follows commerce around the world, 
was found by Mr. W. Button numerous in a garden near 
the centre of San Francisco. The locality produced very 
large specimens, one measuring 0.55 inch in width. It may 
also spread with roots of plants, like many other species, 
and has already been reported by Mr. Binney from Port- 
land, Or., being sometimes carried on ships' water-casks, 
and the eggs thus reaching shore. 

D. — Additions to California Species. 

Hyalina subrupicola Dull. (Bull. 4, 254.) 

One somewhat weathered specimen was found by me at 
Alta, Placer County, at about 3,600 feet elevation, and hav- 
ing sent it to Mr. Dall for identification, he writes that it is 
his species, "larger, somewhat, than the largest I had." 
Mr. Binney also examined it, and considers it "certainly 
not inderUala," with which he had before combined Mr. 
Dall's types of the species from Utah. It was before doubt- 
fully reported from caves of Calaveras County, Cal., as well 
as the cave in Utah where' first found, but my dead speci- 
men was from driftwood by a mountain brook, and not 
near any cave. 

Hyalina binney ana Morse. 

The shells from Vancouver's Island, mentioned in Bull. 4, 
page 253, as near H. viridula, were compared by Mr. Dall 
with the types of above, and found identical. It is thus 
first reported from this coast, and very likely to occur ia 
the mountains of California, like most of the small boreal 
species. Mr. Binney reports if. viridula as found at Port- 
land, Oregon, and in Utah. (Bull. Mas. Comp. Zool., 
xiii, 2, p. 42. "A 2d Suppl. to 5th Vol. of Terr. Moll.," 
1886.) 

SelenitMCalata Mazyck. (Ball. 7, 367, No. 15.) 

I have given this species in the list on page 367 (Bull. 
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No. 7) as Mesomphix duranti ccdata, as I consider it merely 
a sub-species, or perhaps only a variety of that species, 
differing chiefly in a thicker and coarser shell, caused by 
more abundant lime and moisture in the localities it in- 
habits on the mainland, than on the islands where the type 
was discovered. Mr. Binney agrees in this opinion. 

Soocinea avara Say. 

Mr. Binney (2d Suppl., p. 46), reports this eastern species 
also from California, but the locality is not gives. It oc- 
curs in some regions east of the Sierra Nevada, but is not 
known yet on their west slope. 

Papa ariionensi* Qabb. (p. Vertigo) Ovata Say. 

These two species, referred to in Bull. 7, page 361, are 
also additions, the former only found on the east slope of 
the Sierra; the latter, a common eastern species, apparently 
straggling west to near San Diego. 

E. — New Notes on Native Species. 

Limacoick. 

^Referring now to the table of species given in Bull. 7. p. 
367, 1 may further explain the reasons for grouping them, as 
there done, in different order from that adopted by the 
latest classifiers, who have so thoroughly investigated the 
internal anatomy of these animals. 

Their external characters, besides being those most easily 
recognized, are also those by which they are brought under 
the effects of surrounding influences, and thus they become 
naturally grouped into series, of which the members ex- 
hibit similar relations to the laws of nature, independent to 
a great extent of their internal structure. 

Although not claiming that this similarity in habits and 
appearance constitutes a basis for scientific grouping quite 
independent of their organization, it becomes necessary to 
use it in giving their history. 
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Thus, all the Limacoid species agree in absence of exter- 
nal shell, and therefore, while without that slight protec- 
tion, can better escape their enemies, as well as the effect 
of droughts, fires, and cold, by crawling into fissures that 
the others cannot enter. They also suffer less by being 
washed down in the winter torrents, and follow retreating 
moisture as the streams dry up; so that some of Nos. 1, 4, 
5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 may be found active all summer in damp 
canons or spring-heads, along weedy brooks and edges of 
ponds. Near the bay Nos. 6, 7, 8 are, however, scarce after 
April, and Nos. 9, 10 after June. 
Limaz {Amalia) hewstoni J. G. c. (No. 3.) 

There seems reason to believe that this species is of only 
annual existence, which may be the case also with the other 
Limaces, though I have not seen it published. They dis- 
appear with the first hot, dry weather, and are then found 
for a while in the burrows of animals a foot or two deep, 
where their eggs are deposited (also near the surface about 
wells and cisterns) , but after July none can be found even 
in excavations five or six feet deep. After the ground is 
well soaked with rain in late autumn they reappear in num- 
bers, but very few more than half grown, some of late 
broods, perhaps surviving in the wettest spots. As none 
are ever found far from gardens, they are absent where the 
native species survive in the dry season. 

The variability in color among these shell-less mollusca 
is well known, but its origin in the principle of self-pro- 
tection by mimetic accommodation has not been much re- 
marked upon. In this species, and some others which feed 
chiefly at night and in cloudy wet weather, the blackish 
tints chiefly prevail, and seem to deepen after they first 
come to the surface, but specimens of L. campestiis and 
L. agrestissLre often found of light shades or with streaks re- 
sembling the nervations of dead leaves, among which they 
creep in the daytime. 

In the large kinds of Ariolimax, Nos. 4 and 5, yellowish 
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is also the prevailing color, like that of many dead forest- 
tree leaves, and they are often blotched irregularly with 
black, like leaves mouldy or decayed. The small species 
and sub-species, A. niger, andersoni and hemphilli, are either 
black, or pale with dark specks irregularly scattered on or 
between the granulations, while the furrows separating these 
are of the same light color. 

In Prophysaon andersoni and hemphilli, the furrows are 
darker than the tubercles, giving the " foliated" appear- 
ance ascribed by Dr. Gould to an Oregon " Arion " (which 
was probably of this more recent genus). 

A black variety of the former was also found by W. 0. 
Emerson on the Santa Cruz Mountains among burnt logs, 
where its color might have also been a protective variation. 

My reason for making Nos. 7 and 8 only sub-species of 
No. 6 (A. niger), besides the local limitations before men- 
tioned, are that they do not seem to differ from that species 
more than the forms of L. campestris called montanus and 
ocddentalis differ from that species, and Mr. Binney now 
admits that they intergrade with it. 

I am inclined to think that all the Limacoids except Limax 
are biennial, taking most of two years for their growth, and 
then dying, but some may live longer, especially those 
hatched late in the season. 

Mr. Binney considers Prophysaon andersoni as " probably 
a distinct species," founding this opinion on the genital 
organs, but the differences in form noted are such as are 
likely to vary with season, and to change after oviposition. 
In either case, the specific name is prior to that of P. hemp- 
hilli, although I described it as an "Arion" before the 
later genus was separated, noticing its resemblance to A. 
foliolatm Gould. 

Vitrinoid. 

The distinctions separating this group from the Helicoid 
may be broadly stated as the absence of thickened expanded 
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lip to the shell, as well as thinner and plainer shells, though 
these characters differ] from those derived from internal 
organs. In our native species, however, they serve very 
well to separate the two groups. 

Mesomphix (vancouverensi*?) simplicilabris Anoey, (No. 13.) 

Mr. Binney, in 2d Supp., p. 41, calls this a variety of if. 
voyana, but unless confounded with immature shells of that 
form, it seems as nearly connected with the above, the shell 
as found near this bay having the smooth polished surface 
and undeflected lip of the young of the larger forms, with 
the small size and wider umbilicus of the small var. of M* 
voyana. That it is not a hybrid is shown by its not being 
found with either of the others, and it is very rare any- 
where, appearing to be either a survival of an ancestral 
form, or a proof that M. voyana is a derivation from the 
larger forms. Mr. Binney writes about specimens I sent 
him: 

" The lingual is like that of M. vancouvermsis" He also 
remarks on the similarity of the shell to his new form, " M. 
hemphitti," from Washington Territory; but that is much 
larger, and with a contracted umbilicus. As M. voyana 
also intergrades with M. sportella, it seems as if all these 
forms must yet be considered as only subspecies, like those 
of some other west slope species. 

Microphysa conspecta Bland. (No. 21.) 

The unexpected appearance of these little delicate species 
in cultivated grounds is shown by the finding of this shell 
for the first time east of San Francisco Bay in 1886, at Hay- 
wards. A hanging basket, planted with ferns and covered 
with mossy bark brought from a canon near by, was hung 
in my garden, and some months later I looked under 
the bark to see if any molluscans had remained in it. I 
found the above species abundant, and in a few weeks took 
out over one hundred, always finding more, still immature. 
After being unwatered for four months, and becoming quite 
dry, they revived on being moistened. 
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Mr. Binney writes that he onoe found a similar colony of 
Hyalina exigua in a fern garden in Boston. The resem- 
blance of these two species externally is very great, bat on 
account of differences in jaw and teeth, the former is put 
lately with the Helicidce. The similarity of habits now 
shown, in addition to their similar shells, is a strong argu- 
ment for retaining both in one group. Mr. Raymond has 
also found it in a garden in Oakland. 

Helicodiscus lineatos Say. (No. 22.) 

In the " Manual of American Land-shells," Mr. Binney 
puts this among the "universally distributed species, ''(a 
division which might better be named circumboreal or 
boreal for those only North American), since many are not 
found far south of latitude 49°, or only along mountain 
ranges. He remarks that the specimens found by Hemphill 
at Oakland, Cal., and in Idaho, are without the colored 
lines from which the species was named. In this they re- 
semble the undescribed form (No. 23), but unlike that, 
probably have internal teeth. This is a reason for deferring 
the description or naming of the latter until living speci- 
mens can be obtained. I have not heard of the former 
having been obtained by anyone else in California. 

Hdicoids. 

Metodon (Aplodon) armigeros Ancey. (No. 25.) 

The recent separation of this form from the Oregonian 
M. columbianvs, is fully elucidated in Binney 's 2d Supple- 
ment, with illustrations. Considering, however, the occur- 
rence of another variety in Plumas County (Bull. 7, 358), 
and that no specimens from the northwestern" part of Cali- 
fornia have yet been compared with either of them, it seems 
probable that all the later forms will yet be found to inter- 
grade with that first described, reducing them to subspe- 
cies. 
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Arionta arrosa Gould. (No. 26.) 

I have lately seen several more specimens of the small 
form mentioned in Bull. 7, p. 372, labeled "A. arrosa, Ala- 
meda Co." by the finder, and probably from near the same 
locality. It is therefore not a chance straggler there, though 
rare and local only in or near " Redwood Canon, " just as it 
is found near the redwoods west and north of the bay. The 
size is less than that of coast specimens, but larger than 
some from Napa County, and though about equal to some 
of the varieties of A. californienms, differs in seven whorls 
and other characters. Connecting links between the two 
are not found yet, though var. holderiana east of the bay 
comes very near some of the forms of var.? eocarata north 
of it. 

A. (californiensis) ramen sa Gould. (No. 32.) 

This form shows an ability to withstand droughts and 
heat, great than any other of the large banded species of 
this coas' On the east shore of San Francisco Bay it is 
sometimes found in colonies along the sides of little gullies, 
washed out by springs which almost entirely dry up in sum- 
mer, and where no rocks or trees shelter them, the largest 
vegetation being a c irse grass about five feet high, and 
annual herbage. Th< may be found in these stations tor- 
pid during about four dry months, partly concealed in 
slight cavities, and are remarkable for thickness of shell, 
derived from the fossiliferous soil of the pliocene terraces 
jrom which the springs flow. They are not found along the 
permanent streams near by, where rocks and shade abound, 
and where the thin form No. 30 is rather common. 

A anaohoreta Binney. 

In the synopsis (Proc. Cal. Acad., iii, 338.), I classed this 
bandless shell as perhaps identical with a form found near 
lat. 42°, and still of uncertain specific standing; but since I 
have collected near the place where Thomson found the 
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type specimen, and for fifty miles or more around there, I 
am satisfied tbat it is merely a bandless (perhaps diseased) 
specimen of one of the large species fonnd there. Mr. 
Binney remarked its resemblance to A. nicJcliniana. It is 
perhaps as near var. bridgesii, which is the prevailing form 
where it lived, but may have been of var. holderiana. Simi- 
lar accidental defects being found in all the banded spe- 
cies, it cannot be considered a subspecies, and scarcely a 
variety. The same may be said of the form called nicJclini- 
ana Lea., a very uncertain type, while var. bridgesii is well 
defined. Bandless specimens of other forms are sometimes 
found. 

Mr. Ancey, who is inclined to divide both genera and 
species too much, has recently made new names for the 
groups here included in Arionta and Oampylcea, viz., Hel- 
minthoglypta Ancey, type A. tudiculata Binney, which he 
say 8 differs much from Arionta (arbustorum) internally, and 
Micrarionta Ancey, types C? rujicincta, C? gabbi and C? 
facia, which I consider of the same group as C? traskii, C.? 
fidelis, etc., though he does not include these. 

From his remarks on these two genera, I conclude that 
he retains the latter in Lysinoe (but still uses the generic 
name Aglaia), giving the two new genera as the parallel 
series to Arionta and Uarnpylcea of Europe. 

A. exarata (Pfeiffer). (No. 35.) * 

It was intended to have the name of this shell in the col- 
umn of species, like Nos. 26 and 30, but the printers put it 
with the subspecies. Should it yet prove to intergrade 
with either of the two, it will be with 26, not with 30. 

C. ? (fidelia?) infumata Gould. (No. 36.) 

In his " 1st Suppl. to Terr. Moll, of U. S.," Mr. Binney 
has figured one of the links between the two so-called 
species here combined as " the smooth form of infumata," 
but does not mention the many intermediate gradations be- 
tween the two, which perhaps he has not seen. It may, 
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however, be as well to continue to regard the original types 
of west-coast forms as distinct species, the intermediate 
links being generally confined to narrow geographical limits. 
It is a still unsettled biological problem whether different 
species of these low orders of anitnals may not originate 
new species by hybridization, some of the progeny being 
fertile, and perpetuated by natural selection. Mr. Binney, 
("Man. of Amer. Land Shells," pp. 122-3, 1885) con- 
siders the two as identical, or varieties of one species, but 
they exhibit such a wide difference in their extreme forms 
as is not seen in any other known species, and must rank at 
least as sub-species. 

0. ? in/umata presents a curious instance of possibly pre- 
servative color-variation, as it commences to appear just 
south of the Oregon boundary, where a drier climate makes 
fires more frequent, and from its color is less easily 
seen by enemies among charred logs and leaves, while 
its lower, angled form, enables it to crawl under logs 
or into fissures of rocks, where G. ? fidelis cannot thus 
protect itself. Thus it exists with the depressed forms, 
11 and 37, as far east as Solano County. The same 
may be observed of the angled and hirsute race of C. ? mor- 
monwm, called hillebrandi, found in the Sierra Nevada be- 
tween lat. 37° and lat. 38°. A black variety of C. ? sequoicola 
has also been found in the Santa Cruz Mountains, where 
fires are so frequent and destructive, but no angled form 
of any kind is yet known in the southern Coast Range, al- 
though a fossil of that shape occurs on Santa Barbara 
Island, which I have referred to the living species A. ? tryoni, 
now only found rounded. (See Proc. Cal. Acad. VI., 17, 
1875.) 

It is not uncommon to find colonies of some of the large 
Hdicoids killed by fire, a slight scorching of the shell being 
sufficient to kill them. It is thus evident that in the drier 
localities farthest from the coast where fires are likely to 
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spread most widely, the angled, or even the depressed shells, 
being best suited to crawl into the deep fissures of the earth, 
rocks, or under logs, must oftenest escape burning, and thus 
become the prevailing forms stocking those regions. Thus 
may be explained the distribution of such forms as A. (cal.) 
ramerUosa (No. 32), which prevails over most of the two 
counties east of San Francisco Bay, while A. exarata takes 
the place of A. arrosa in most of Santa Clara valley, but is 
less common west of the Santa Cruz Mountains. 

An approach to the angled form is sometimes seen in M. 
armigerus (No. 25), but as that species only lives in very 
damp places, this variety may be of different origin. The 
imperforate and toothed variety is given as Ancey's type, 
but the umbilicated toothless form is the most common, 
being very near that found in Plumas County. 

Mr. Badger has lately brought from Eel River, Humboldt 
County, near lat. 40°, and perhaps 1,000 feet elevation, the 
largest specimens of C. ? infumata I ever saw. One belongs 
to Binney's smooth variety, but is nearly destitute of angle, 
and though very dark has a darker line on the body whorl, 
and traces of the impressed revolving grooves of fidelis. It 
measures in breadth 1.74 inch, axis 0.76, alt. 0.90, being of 
about three times the bulk of Alameda County shells, and 
with only traces of their peculiar epidermis, but is a dead 
shell somewhat worn. It is the largest land-shell I have seen 
from the west coast of the United States. 

A smaller, less worn shell, from the same place, is 
more angled, but the surface even more like that of fidelis, 
shining beneath, but band very faint. They might in- 
deed be almost called a black variety of fidelis, and are 
truly intermediate. The largest has about the width of the 
great 6. neicberryana figured in Binney's 1st Suppl., PI. IV., 
but is higher and heavier. With them are some of A. arrosa, 
very large and approaching the form I called arboretorum 
Val., also one M. vancouveren&is nearer the Oregon shell than 
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those southward. These show the effect of the climate to- 
ward the northwest, and indicate a promise of new forms 
in that direction. Species are known to extend across the 
country for 150 miles inland, at short intervals, near lat. 
40° to 41°, but are still very imperfectly known. 

A Portland, Oregon, paper reports that the large species 
of that vicinity, G. ?fiddis 9 is sold there for food. 
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BIRDS AND EGGS FROM THE FARALLON ISLANDS. 

BY WALTER E. BRYANT. 
Read December 19, 1887. 

Situated about thirty-five miles west from San Francisco. 
California, is a cluster, or rather three clusters, of rocky 
islands commonly known as the Farallones. Upon the 
charts, these islands are individually designated as North, 
Middle and South Farallones. 

The latter island is the largest, and the only one inhabi- 
ted; all the sea-birds that nest on the others are also found 
upon the South Farallon. It is regarding this island and 
the adjacent rocks that this paper will treat. 

The islands have been occasionally visited by naturalists, 
but their stay has usually been of short duration, a few 
hours oftentimes; or, if they stayed for days, the time has 
been largely devoted to the accumulation and care of spec- 
imens rather than to the study of the birds which congre- 
gate in countless numbers during the breeding season. 

Mr. W. Otto Emerson, who visited the South Farallon 
from June 14th to July 2d, 1885, and again from May 2d to 
June 2d, 1887, has generously placed with me his match- 
less collection of birds and eggs and his notes regarding 
them, for publication. Mrs. W. H. Kugg, wife of the chief 
light-keeper, has contributed interesting notes and data 
concerning many of the birds, particularly straggling 
species. 

The first impression of the island, Mr. Emerson tells me, 
is that it is low, rounded and knoll-shaped; but on ap- 
proaching nearer, it discloses its high, rough and rocky 
character. By the time the anchorage at Fisherman's Bay 
is reached, the island and adjacent rocks are seen to be 
fairly alive with birds, whose clamor and rushing wings, as 
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they rise — alarmed by the boat's whistle — can be compared 
only to a swarm of bees on a grand scale, at the time of 
leaving the hive and undecided what direction to take. 
Arch Bock, Sugar Loaf and East End seem, in places, to 
be covered with snow, as the sunlight falls upon the white 
breasts of the murres. 

The South Farallon extends about a mile in length from 
east to west, and is nearly half as wide as long. It is of 
granite formation, with a broken ridge extending length- 
wise and interrupted, in places, by precipitous bluffs and 
ragged, rocky points. 

At the west end is the highest bluff, Indian Head, one 
hundred and five feet above the sea-level. From there a 
fine view can be had of part of Breaker's Bay, and along 
the whole side of the main island. 

The shore-line is very uneven, long and narrow fissures 
running in from the sea and often extending under the 
rocks. One of these under passages has an opening on 
the island, and is supplied with a fog-horn which is blown 
by the rush of air driven through by the waves. From the 
summit of Tower Hill, the most elevated point, 343 
feet above the sea, the North Farallones, seven miles 
away, can be plainly seen, with Middle Bocks lying 
between — a small group, one hundred and sixty-six feet at 
the greatest height. They are seldom visited, being dan- 
gerous to land upon. 

No shrubs of any kind grow on the island. The princi- 
pal vegetation consists of the Farallon weed (Bceria mari- 
tima). This plant, and also alJHeria t and the roots of Lep- 
igonummacrothecum are eaten by the rabbits which inhabit 
the island. They were introduced from England by a sea 
captain , who brought over a few as a present to a former light- 
keeper; and they multiplied until there was not sufficient 
food to support them, many dying of starvation during a 
dry season. At times, they furnish the only fresh meat 
which the light-keepers and their families have during 
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weeks or months of stormy weather. Other plants have 
been introduced in the hay brought for "Jerry," the island 
mule, whose duty it is to haul the car over the tramway 
from the landing to the store-house. 

The only fresh water to be had on the island is that which 
is caught during the rainy season and saved in cisterns. A 
few springs near the shore line are too strongly charged 
with guano to admit of their being used for drink. 

Birds rarely or never fly against the light-tower, but oc- 
casionally strike the bell-wires running from the house to 
the tower. 

The abundance of the breeding water-birds is estimated 
to be in the following order: 1. Murre. 2. Western Gull. 
3. Cormorants (including three kinds). 4. Pigeon Guil- 
lemot. 5. Tufted Puffin. 6. Cassin's Auklet. 7. Ashy 
Petrel. 

It is, of course, understood that the land birds of this 
catalogue are, in most cases, to be regarded as strag- 
glers either driven off shore by high winds, a&tray in heavy 
fogs, or resting on their migrations to the north or south- 
ward. 

During the bird- wave in May, 1886, the weather was un- 
usually fair. No stragglers were noticed by Mr. Emerson 
in 1885. Mrs. Rugg saw a few that year. 

1. Lunda oirrhata. 

Tufted Puffin. — Arriving at the island in pairs during 
the latter part of March, they associate in pairs until their 
single egg is laid, after which the one not sitting re- 
mains near the entrance to the burrow; the presence of 
this sentinel — which may be either male or female, as both 
birds take part in incubation — indicates a nest with a 
bird sitting. 

They burrow when possible; otherwise, make use of nat- 
ural cavities anywhere on the island for a nest. Sometimes 
a few pieces of weeds are carried in, but often no material 
is used in the nest. 
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It is always safe to wear a heavy glove when taking a 
bird from its nest. They will strike a few times at one's 
hand, and then retreat, if there is room; but if not, they 
become angered and bite viciously. One caught Mr. Em- 
erson by a finger and bit it to the bone, holding on with 
bull-dog tenacity until killed. 

When alighting, they hold the body and head low and 
then straighten up, adjust the wings and draw the head 
back proudly. On the rocks, or flying about, they are si- 
lent, but when two are in the same burrow they keep up 
what sounds like an angry quarreling and scolding. The 
sentinels, if alarmed, circle about; but when a person re- 
mains perfectly quiet they will soon return and light with- 
in a few yards. Their bright and oddly-shaped bill, white 
eyes and yellow nuptial tufts, which flutter in the wind, 
make them birds of peculiar interest to observe in life. 

The food of the puffins was found by dissection to con- 
sist mainly of small fish, together with some algffi. 

Young, with feathers plainly appearing through the 
down, were taken July 26, 1886. 

I have carefully measured fifty puffin's eggs, which aver- 
age 70.2 mm. x 48.4 mm. The individual proportions of 
eight eggs, showing the greatest and smallest extremes of 
both diameters, are 81 x 50; 77 x 48; 74 x 50; 71.5 x 51; 71 
x 46; 65.5 x 45; 64 x 50; 63.5 x 50 millimeters. 

2. Ptychoramphni aleuticus. 

Cassin's Auklet.— A strictly nocturnal species, flying 
during foggy, stormy or moonlight nights, but never 
at dusk. They arrive early in the year, coming in 
great numbers in the night of January 14, 1887. The 
auks do not fly until it is quite dark, and are supposed 
not to fly very high; otherwise more, it would seem, would 
strike the lighthouse. One, attracted by a lantern carried 
by Mr. Emerson, flew with characteristic swiftness directly 
at it, but missed and struck against the side of a house, 
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when it was picked up stunned. Auks have struck persons 
walking without a light, but always below the shoulders. 
From the balcony of the light-tower they could be heard 
below calling; their note is the most noticeable of the 
night cries, seeming to predominate over all other bird 
sounds, especially during stormy and windy nights. 

On the Farallon Islands they do not burrow, but lay in 
natural cavities over the entire island, particularly where 
a pile of rocks afford concealment. The inhabited places 
may be known by the excrement accumulated about the 
entrance. They use no nest material, laying a single un- 
marked egg. Several young are supposed to be raised dur- 
ing the season. Many nests were found occupied by 
young in down and one adult bird sitting upon a fresh egg; 
in some nests the egg was kept warm by contact with the 
young. In no instance were two old birds found in the 
same nest, and no birds were found at the time search was 
made without an egg or young or both. The majority of 
adult birds taken were females, although both sexes were 
found sitting. If provoked, either young or old will seize 
a finger and hold on. The old birds are silent when on 
the nest, but the downy young make a faint peeping when 
disturbed. When taken from the nest, they endeavor to 
crawl out of sight, and if tossed into the air they descend 
quickly and hide themselves from the light. They com- 
menced flying this year as early as April 2d; and eggs have 
been found as late as November 20th, 1886, showing a 
breeding time extending through eight months. 

The eggs, when held to the light, show a pale shade of 
emerald green. 

Fifty specimens measured average 45.3 x 32.5 mm. The 
extreme largest and smallest eggs were found to measure 
respectively 49 x 35; 48.5x33.5; 48x36; 47.5x36; 46 x 
32; 43 x 32.5; 43 x 32; 42.5 x 34 millimeters. 

I have taken measurements of examples of both sexes, the 
averages of which, in millimeters, are here appended. 
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Three males. — Wing, 127; tail feathers, 33.3; exposed 
culmen, 19.2; tarsus, 23.3; middle toe and claw, 36.2. 

Five females. — Wing, 127.8; tail feathers, 32.5; exposed 
culmen, 19.8; tarsus, 23.9; middle toe and claw, 35.1. 

3. Cepphus columba. 

Pigeon Guillemot. — This species is one of the last to 
arrive at the island, and is to be found in pairs after 
May 1st. 

When at rest they squat, duck-like, upon the rocks, hold- 
ing the bill in horizontal position; occasionally a few will 
rise to a standing position, with their bills considerably 
elevated. 

Previous to laying they gather in small groups, usually 
near the water's edge, and when disturbed rise to the stand- 
ing position, and in this attitude, with open bills, they 
salute each other or returning fellows, by making a peculiar, 
whistling cry, that can be heard at all times of the day. 
After pairing they fight a great deal among themselves, 
chasing each other on the wing and engaging in combat on 
land and water. Mrs. C. M. Crowell, of Haywards, Cal., 
witnessed a fight in the water, which continued for ten 
minutes; they first held fast to each other's bills, then sepa- 
rating, one dived and the other swam about watching closely 
for the appearance of the first, which* oa coming to the sur- 
face, was at once attacked and tormented until it finally dived 
and came up beyond reach of its adversary. If caught, 
they show a disposition to fight, but first will endeavor to 
escape by crawling away. 

They lay wherever concealment can be found, in dark 
caves and fissures, under boulders, and the tramway wall; 
most of the nests were found on flats near the water's edge. 
Two eggs, the largest number found in one nest, are laid 
without any attempt being made at nest-building. Some 
observers have credited them with carrying small pebbles 
to their nests, but as these are not always found where the 
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eggs are laid, their presence may be due to some extent to 
accidental accumulation. When a bird leaves the nest, the 
mate at once pursues, as though trying to drive her back, 
chasing her along the ground, with upraised wings, mean- 
while making the usual hissing noise, and following her even 
out to sea. 

Upon each side of the abdomen of the specimens which 
I have examined are bare spots against which the eggs are 
held. 

Although noisy at most times, they are invariably silent 
while sitting, differing markedly from the puffins in this 
respect. In no place were two birds found occupying the 
same cavity. If their eggs are taken, they will lay again 
in the same place. 

Their food consists principally of fish, which they obtain 
by their expert diving. 

Egg laying begins early in May and continues into July. 
Young in down were found July 16th, 1886. 

Twenty-five sets of two eggs each average 61.6 x 41.4 mm. 
Selected specimens of the two extremes in size measure 
66.5x41.5; 66x42; 64x43; 60x43; 60x39.5; 59.5x39.5; 
58.5 x 41 ;5; 58.5 x 41 millimeters. 

4. Uria troile califoraioa. 

California Mubre. — By far the most abundant species, 
outnumbering all others combined. They begin to arrive 
on the island in myriad numbers by the first of April, and 
commence departing about the middle of September; by the 
first of October they have all left the island but can be 
seen upon the water. 

Their arrival usually occurs at night when great numbers 
come suddenly, and perhaps leave the next day; especially 
are they likely to leave soon after coming — and before 
mating — if a storm occurs, returning of course later. 

The food of the murres consisted, as far as was learned* 
wholly of fish. 
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When on the wing the murre sometimes makes a peculiar 
grunting sound; on the rocks they are very noisy, bowing 
their heads continually. They are much more clamorous 
and make greater demonstrations when they are joined by 
others, and like all the island sea fowls, are more so before 
a storm. 

Distributed over the entire island and also the isolated 
rocks, and North and Middle Farallones, but in places much 
more abundant than in others; these densely populated 
rookeries are the ones worked by the eggers, who, during 
three months of the year, send the eggs of the murre and 
western gull to the San Francisco market, where they find a 
sale at from twelve to twenty cents a dozen. 

Between 1850 and 1856 there was reported to have been 
brought to San Francisco between three and four millions 
of eggs. For the last few years the number of eggs mar- 
keted has averaged from one hundred and eighty thousand 
to two hundred and twenty-eight thousand. In 1886, two 
men who were left on Sugar Loaf collected one hundred 
and eight thousand eggs. 

The South Farallon being the principal island, and the 
only one inhabited, is the one from which, with neighbor- 
ing islets, the entire egg crop is harvested — most of the 
eggs coming from the Great Rookery at West End. The 
business is carried on by twelve to fifteen men , who inspect 
the rookeries occasionally to learn when the murres have 
commenced laying, as the time varies with different seasons. 
When ready to begin picking, all the eggs that can be 
reached are broken, so as to insure only fresh ones being 
taken, for the eggers maintain that an egg sat upon for ,a 
day is unfit to market; the gulls willingly assist in this de- 
stroying work. The entire main island, or rather those 
parts of it which are picked, is gone over every other day. 
In the forenoon of the first day they take the West End, 
commencing with Main Top, going out Great Rookery and 
to Indian Head, then across the flat to Murre Bridge. In 
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the afternoon, if not too tired, they collect on Seal Rock; 
bat if this is omitted, all the eggs there must be destroyed, 
and a fresh lot laid, before any can be saved for market. 
The second day's picking will be made on the main part of 
the island, including all the rookeries at East End, also on 
the North Rocks and Sugar Loaf. Picking usually com- 
mences on Sugar Loaf, an isolated rock 185 feet high. It 
is warmer there, and more protected from prevailing winds, 
and, being less disturbed than the main rookeries, the 
murres lay there first. This rock is reached by means of a 
boat, which is left in charge of one man, while four or five 
others begin gathering, working from below upwards. 
Another man starts at once to the top and collects there, 
meanwhile keeping the gulls away. The boat seldom 
reaches the Sugar Loaf unnoticed by the gulls; but when 
it does occur, the first to make the discovery raises the cry, 
when all the gulls in the vicinity rise screaming, and fol- 
low the men — hovering, screaming and cackling over them. 
The Sugar Loaf is the most difficult place to collect eggs. 
In several places ropes are made fast to enable the eggers 
to reach the most inaccessible places. Two men have lost 
their lives on this rock: one of them fell, last year, into the 
sea and was never found. He had injudiciously stowed too 
many eggs in the front of his shirt, and in passing a narrow 
shelf the eggs actually crowded him off. Minor accidents 
and mishaps are of almost daily occurrence. One egger, 
having about ten dozen eggs in his shirt, fell and rolled a 
distance of twenty feet; although uninjured, he was com- 
pletely soaked with egg. As a rule, the eggers get consid- 
erably spattered by the excrement from the birds whirling 
overhead. 

Before proceeding further it will be well to notice closely 
the men who engage in this nest robbing extraordinary, and 
the methods they employ. The eggers are Italians and 
Greeks, usually those who have been engaged in fishing 
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about the islands: the first party to take possession each 
year manages to hold their position against all comers and 
to even defy the United States authorities to remove them. 
Being trespassers, they have, on more than one occasion, 
been taken away, but only to return the following year. 
This season the party secreted themselves in Murre Cave 
while the revenue cutter Corioin hovered about the island 
for hours. Living in caves or tents improvised from old 
sails and spars their requirements of life are few. A cotton 
flour sack (1001b. size) is made into an egg shirt by cutting 
out a hole in the bottom for the head and one on each side 
for arm holes; a gathering string is passed around the mouth 
of the sack which, when it is put on, is drawn tightly about 
the waist; a slit down the front of the shirt from the neck 
makes an opening for stowing the eggs, while a padding of 
Farallon weed inside on the bottom forms a cushion for 
them. 

Arriving on the picking ground or in a murre cave, they 
set to work, using both hands when possible. The birds 
take wing by pitching from their narrow shelves or scram- 
ble pell-mell out of the cave past the eggers. Eighteen to 
twenty dozen murres eggs is considered a good load for a 
shirt, and about as heavy and bulky a load as a man will 
care to pack. Having filled the shirt the eggs are emptied 
into a basket to be carried to the landing. If overtaken by 
night, the eggs are dumped into a pile until the next day. 
The baskets filled with eggs, or the heaps which sometimes 
contain as many as one hundred and fifty to three hundred 
dozen, are most carefully covered with old sacks or weeds 
and weighted with rocks to prevent the gulls from getting 
at the contents. A few of these persistent thieves invaria- 
bly hang around the egg heaps and baskets, and if an open- 
ing is espied revealing to sight an egg, they pull and tug at 
the weeds or sacks till the egg is obtained, when the lucky 
bird flies away with it, followed by others whose screams 
soon attract a large congregation about the eggs, which in 
an incredibly short space of time are all taken. 
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When sending the eggs to San Francisco, they are simply 
tumbled into the fishing boat; many are thereby dented or 
slightly cracked, but they are seldom broken enough to in- 
jure their market value. At San Francisco they are boxed 
and taken to market. 

The single large egg laid by the murre is deposited at any 
place upon the rocks furnishing space enough for the 
bird to sit. Its pear shape, an all-wise provision no doubt, 
preventing it from rolling off of a slightly inclined plane. 
The egg is constantly guarded by one of the pair, for if left 
exposed it would be at once carried away by some watchful 
gull. Sometimes two or three gulls will combine to rob a 
murre that is separated a little from the colony; by feints 
and tormenting from all sides the murre, in an unguarded 
moment, or when striking at a gull, is certain to expose the 
egg, which is immediately snatched by one of the gulls, 
who, flying away, is pursued by the others for a share of the 
spoil, which they seldom get. The gull in possession of the 
egg retires to a convenient spot and breaks the egg, not by 
dropping it, for by that he would lose the contents, but by 
rolling it around against the rocks till it is dented sufficiently 
for the gull to insert his beak. 

The gulls pick murres' eggs up bodily, and carry them away 
in their capacious mouths, but do not stick their bills into 
them to get hold, as stated by some writers, whose observ- 
ations must have referred to eggs already broken by the 
gulls or eggers. 

When the young is hatched the parents must be ever as 
watchful, for the gulls will steal a young murre as soon as 
they would an egg, and will swallow as large a young as 
they can get down their insatiable throats. 

As soon as the young can care for themselves, that is, af- 
ter the pin feathers are started, the murres leave the island, 
or if the gulls are particularly numerous or troublesome, 
old birds, in order to save their young, crowd them from 
the rocks down and into the ocean where by diving they can 
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escape the gulls. If the young when crowded off a shelf 
by the parent falls upon another rock it is quickly followed 
by the old bird, who broods over it until another oppor- 
tunity and another shove launches the young one in the 
water. 

The parents share equally the duties of incubation, one re- 
maining on the egg during the day the other by night. During 
the day few are seen flying unless disturbed by the eggers or 
the report of a gun, but when the relief is made morning 
and night they are especially noisy, quarreling and scream- 
ing in great masses of bird life. 

The young sea lions have a great fondness for murre's 
eggs, and as soon as they are large enough to know what an 
egg is, and once get the taste of them, they become another 
factor in the destruction of eggs. Mr. Emerson has seen 
young sea lions with their muzzles slabbered with egg. The 
old sea lions do not trouble the rookeries, but spend their 
time ashore basking about the water's edge. 

The island mule has also found that eggs make an agree- 
able variation to his diet. He hunts nests very assiduously, 
growing fat and sleek in the breeding season. 

The large series of eggs of this species in Mr. Emerson's 
collection exhibits a wide range of variation in coloring, they 
being specimens selected from thousands. In size, fifty 
ordinary sized eggs average 82.9 x 50.8 mm. The following 
measurements show the extremes of normal specimens which 
were examined, 92x53; 91x51; 85x54; 85x63; 79x47; 
77x47; 75x49; 75x50.5 millimeters. 

Some diminutive eggs, and those noticeably of different 
shape or size, measured 95x46; 87x45; 77x48; 73x46.5; 
68 x 44.5; 63.5 x 37; 60 x 38.5 millimeters. 

5. Lanu glauoetoens. 

Glaucous-winged Gull. — A few were seen about the 
island as late as May. 
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6. Lanu occidental!*. 

Western Gull. — This is the only gull which breeds on 
the Farallon Islands, and eggs of other species, such as 
California gull and American herring gull, purporting to have 
been collected there, have undoubtedly been wrongly iden- 
tified. In numbers the gulls rank about second during the 
summer. In winter they distribute themselves along the 
coast and into San Francisco Bay, congregating at the 
island by the first of April. The gulls are indiscriminate 
feeders; in addition to their usual articles of diet, they sub- 
sist largely upon eggs during the summer. They do not eat 
the eggs of their own species, nor do they trouble the cor- 
morants after the murres have commmenced laying. Sea 
urchins, crabs, young murres and rabbits, and fish stolen 
from the cormorants' nests are eaten. Not being quick 
enough to swoop upon the rabbits, they catch them by pa- 
tient watching at their burrows, and will patiently try for 
fifteen minutes to swallow a squealing young rabbit, and 
finally fly away with the hind feet protruding. The dead 
bodies of murres are also eaten; they detach pieces of flesh 
by backing away and dragging the body, meanwhile shaking 
their heads, till a piece breaks off. A young gull raised 
by Mrs. Bugg has returned to the island annually for four 
years; although not tame enough to take food from her 
hand, he comes to the house and picks up any scraps of 
cooked food thrown to him and flies away screaming. He 
will not take raw meat, and would not eat it when young. 
He does not appear for food oftener than once a day, and 
sometimes only once a week. 

They nest in small colonies of ten pairs or less, either on 
low flats or the high points. Two weeks are occupied in 
the rebuilding of last year's nests; on many days they appa- 
rently do not work at all. Even after the first egg is laid 
they continue to carry fragment^ of dry Farallon weed to 
their nests. The first eggs of the season were taken May 
9th, in 1885 and 1886, and May 13th, in 1887. The eggers 
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collect the gulls 9 eggs for the San Francisco market daring 
the first four weeks of their laying, after which they give 
their whole attention to the murres. 

Usually three eggs constitute a setting, but from repeated 
robbing often only two are laid. When more than one egg 
is found in a nest by the eggers they are destroyed on sus- 
picion of having been incubated. Gulls' eggs are collected in 
the same way as the murres', but having thinner shells fewer 
are carried for a load in the shirt or basket. 

A young gull from the islands, apparently but a few days 
old, differs from the downy young described in " The "Water 
Birds of North America " (Vol. II, p. 230), in having the 
abdomen and sides mottled, although the marks are not as 
clearly defined as those of the back and head. 

The hundreds of gulls' eggs which I have seen vary con- 
siderably in intensity of color. The average size of fifty 
eggs, taken indiscriminately, was 70.2x49.4 mm. The 
largest and smallest measurements found in this series 
of fifty specimens were 76x51; 72x52; 72x48; 71x52; 71x46; 
66x46; 65x48 millimeters. 

7. Lams californicus. 

California Gull. — More or less common duriug the fall. 

8. Larus haermanni. 

Heebmann's Gull. — Occasionally seen by Mrs. Rugg. 

9. Diomedea albatrus. 

Shobt-tailed Albatross. — An adult male which I have 
not seen, but which has been identified by Mr. Emerson, is v 
now in the possession of Mrs. Rugg. The bird followed a 
ship to the island and was shot by one of the men on a tow 
boat, March 20th, 1887. 

10. Ooeanodroma homochroa. 

Asht Petrel. — The last to arrive on the island is this 
small petrel, which is also the rarest of the birds which 
breedjthere. 
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They nest anywhere on the island in natural cavities, 
particularly those under loosely piled rocks. No nesfc is 
made and only a single egg laid, although it sometimes hap- 
pens that an egg and downy young will be found in the same 
place. The egg of this petrel was first found by Mr. A. M. 
Ingersoll on the South Farallon, and noticed by him in 
the " Ornithologist and Oologist," of February, 1886. The 
egg is accurately described as "dull creamy white in color, 
with a circle of reddish dottings so fine as to be almost in- 
distinct, around the large end, which is somewhat flattened 
like the large end of an acorn." It measured 30x24 mm. 
(1.18x94 ins.) Two sets of petrels' eggs collected by Mr. 
Emerson, June 15th, 1885, and June 8th, 1886, measure re- 
spectively 30x23 and 31x23.5 millimeters. 

A young bird which was taken from the nest June 11th, 
1886, has a heavy covering of light slaty down on the un- 
derpays, across the interscapulars and on the head. With 
the exception of the parts mentioned the bird is feathered. 
The tips of wing coverts are light gray. 

11. Phalacrocorax dilophus albociliatus. 

Farallon Cormorant. — Although not the most abundant 
of the cormorants they gather in the largest rookeries for 
nesting. About the first of May this species begins to col- 
lect dry kelp and stalks of the Farallon weed, which they 
carry in large mouthfuls to their rookery, usually on some 
rough ridge side. They are very dilatory in the work of 
construction, resting a great deal upon the nest, whereby a 
depression is formed on the accumulated material, for the 
eggs. By May 10th some of the nests contain eggs, and a 
week later every nest is covered by a sitting bird; both 
sexes share the work of incubation, one staying on the nest 
while the other is off fishing. 

While sitting the birds purloin material from each other's 
nests to add to their own. 

They will lay repeatedly in the same nest if robbed. 
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Being the tamest of the cormorants, their nests can be ap- 
proached within a few feet before the birds reluctantly crawl 
off, and if no furthur advance is made, they crawl awkwardly 
back upon the eggs, knowing that the gulls will take them 
at once if deserted. If frightened by the too close approach 
of any one or the report a gun they take wing, but soon re- 
turn. The flight of the cormorants from their rookeries is 
spoken of by Mr. Emerson and others as a wonderful sight. 
The eggs of this species, fifty examples of which have been 
measured, average 60.7x39.5 mm. The most noticeable 
sizes are 64.5x38.6; 64x40.5; 63.5x41; 63x41; 57x38; 56.5x38 
millimeters. 

12. Phalacrooorax penicillatus. 

Brandt's Cormorant. — They commence laying about the 
same time as the Farallon cormorant, selecting places rather 
accessible to an oologist, where they congregate in large 
rookeries, principally at West End and Sugar Loaf. Like 
the other species they often have great difficulty in getting 
a nest built, as the thieving gulls will carry away the weeds 
about as fast as they can gather them. The eggs are usually 
four, sometimes five or even three in number, and vary 
somewhat in shape as well as size. Some eggs are rather 
oblong and pointed at the ends, others shorter and blunt at 
one or both ends — characters which are noticed in all the 
cormorants' eggs from the island, there being no rule of 
shape to guide one in identifying the species. 

Eleven sets of four eggs and two sets of three give an 
average size of 62.5x38.5 mm. 

Special measurements of eight examples to show the ex- 
treme variations offer the following results, 66.5x38; 
66x37.5; 65x36; 64x40; 61.5x37; 59.5x41; 57.5 x40 ; 
56 x 38 millimeters. 

The young are hatched entirely naked, their skin resem- 
bling a greasy, black kid glove in appearance. In this con- 
dition, and even after the down is on them, they are irresisti- 
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ble morsels to the hungry gulls. The young are abundantly 
supplied with small fish, which may be seen lying in and 
about the nests. 

13. Phalacrocorax pelagicus resplendent 

Baird's Cormorant. — They are less common than the two 
foregoing species, with which they do not associate. The 
nests are built usually in the most inaccessible places, and 
at all altitudes; some were found so close to the water's 
edge that they were splashed by the highest waves beating 
against the rocky shore. The same rookeries are used from 
year to year, and the same nests are occupied after being 
robbed, the owners simply adding a few more pieces 
of weeds before laying. They congregate in colonies of 
eight or ten pairs, nesting on natural shelves of perpendicu- 
lar or overhanging rocks. Three or four eggs are laid in a 
nest of the same material as in used by the other cormo- 
rants. Incubation commences after the first egg is laid, in or- 
der to keep it protected from the gulls. The birds may be seen 
on the nests for days before the first egg is laid. 

The eggs of Baird's cormorant may usually be known by 
their small size, the average dimensions of thirty-six speci- 
mens (nine sets of four), are 55.5x36.5 mm. By the fol- 
lowing examples it will be seen that the largest ones are 
nearly or quite the size of some of the smallest eggs of the 
other two cormorants, 59x27; 59x36; 58x38; 58x37.5; 
54x35; 53x35; 52x36; 52x35. 

The young are bare when hatched, and do not appear 
with down until they are, as Mr. Emerson judged, about 
three weeks old. 

14. Pelecanus californicus. 

California Brown Pelican. — Seven were seen on the 
rocks one morning. 

15. Fregata aquila. 

Man-o'-War Bird. — A skull of this was found by Gruber 
on the Island in 1861. 
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16. Merganser senator. 

Bed Breasted Merganser. — One bird was taken by Mrs. 
Bugg. 

17. Oidemia perspicillata. 

Surf Scoter. — A few seen feeding near the island. 

18. Plegadis guarauna. 

White-faced Glossy Ibis. — One bird was shot in the 
spring of 1884, from a flock of half a dozen. 

19. Ardea herodias. 

Great Blue Heron. — A few are seen on the island every 
winter. 

20. Ardea eandidissima. 

Snowy Heron. — They have been noticed only on one oc- 
casion, when three were seen. 

21. Ballus obsoletus. 

California Clapper Bail. — A female bird was shot No- 
vember 18th, 1886. 

22. Porzana jamaioensis coturniculus. 

Farallon Bail. — Begarding the claim of the unique 
specimen of this bird as a valid variety, there does not 
appear to be sufficient grounds for its retention as a sep- 
arate form. In the light of Mr. Emerson's investiga- 
tions, and that of others who have visited the islands and 
found no rails or suitable places for them to live, there 
seems to be but one conclusion to draw concerning it, and 
that is that it is an abnormal specimen of P. jamaicensis. 

23. Fuliea amerieana. 

American Coot. — One was caught alive in the spring of 
1884, and kept in a coop for several days before it was al- 
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lowed to go. They are very common on the water about 
the island during the fall. 

24. Phalaropua lobatus. 

Northern Phalarope. — They have been seen in the fall. 

25. Tringa minutilla. 

Least Sandpiper. — This species occurs in flocks on the 
island, and doubtless Ereunetes occidentals does also, but 
specimens were not obtained. 

26. Tringa alpina paoifica. 

Bed-backed Sandpiper. — Seen in flocks in the fall. 

27. Heteractitis incanus. 

"Wandering Tattler. — Several were seen every day in 
May, 1886, associated with the black turnstone. More were 
observed in June, 1885. They would not follow the turn- 
stones inland, but remained at the water's edge. When 
flushed they rose with a short, shrill whistling note, and 
made a long flight before alighting. They appeared to be 
extremely shy at all times. 

At high tide they sat motionless upon the rocks, which 
they resembled in color, making it difficult to detect them 
unless flushed. When the tide was out they fed at the 
water's edge; following a receding wave they searched hur- 
ridly amongst the kelp for food, running or making short 
flights to escape an incoming breaker. Several times a 
laggard was overtaken and covered by a breaker; when it 
receded he flew to the rocks and after shaking the water 
from his plumage, returned to feed. A male was taken 
July 22d, 1886, and a female later the same month (27th.) 

28. Numenius longirostris. 

Long-billed Curlew. — Stragglers occur during migra- 
tion. 
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29. JEgialitis vooifera. 

Killdeer. — Common at times during the fall. 

30. Arenaria interpret 

Turnstone. — An adult male taken by Mr. Emerson, May 
7th, 1887. 

31. Arenaria melanocephala. 

Black Turnstone. — Flocks of five to ten were seen in 
May and June, 18S7. They were very tame, feeding slowly 
and quietly along the water's edge in compact flocks. Upon 
higher ground they moved more rapidly and spread out 
more. Individuals were seen as late as August, but they 
do not, Mr. Emerson states, breed on the island. A female 
was taken July 26th, 1886. 

32. Columba fasciata. 

Band-tailed Pigeon. — A single bird came March 25th, 
1886, and stayed for a day, seeming very tired. A number 
of pigeons visited the island in the winter of 1884-5. 

33. Zenaidura macroura. 

Mourning Dove. — As many as nine of these birds have 
been seen in a single day. Mr. Emerson observed five May 
25th, 1887. Single birds were seen at different times dur- 
ing the same montb, and in August, 1887. 

34. Elanus leucurus. 

White-tailed Kite. — Several seen by Mrs Rugg in the 
winter of 1886-7. 

35. Accipiter cooperi. 

Cooper's Hawk. — A specimen taken in 1886. 

36. Circus hudsonius. 

Marsh Hawk. —One seen in May, 1885. 
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37. Buteo borealis caltum 

Western Red-tail. — Every spring the island is visited by 
numbers of these hawks. In 1882 they came in April, about 
the time of the arrival of the murres, leaving again in May. 
During their short stay they fed almost exclusively upon 
the murres, killing, in the estimation of Mr. Emerson, 
several dozen a day. In 1887 the lighthouse men killed 
about seventeen of these hawks, and during the month of 
May, 1885, twenty-eight, mostly of this species, were 
destroyed. 

38. Archibnteo ferruginous. 

Ferrugineus Rough-leg. — One specimen killed. 

39. Falco mexioanus. 

Prairie Falcon. — An adult male taken December 18th, 
1886. 

40. Falco peregrinus anatum. 

Duck Hawk. — A specimen was shot December 15th, 1886. 

41. Pandion haliaetus carolinensis. 

American Osprey. — One was shot December 15th, 1886; 
no others have been seen since. 

42. Asio aocipitrinus. 

Short-eared Owl. — One was seen in the spring of 1885 
and one in May, 1887, by Mr. Emerson. 

43. Speotyto cunicularia hypogaa. 

Burrowing Owl. — Two were seen in the spring of 1887, 
sitting on the rocks. 

44. Ceryle alcyon. 

Belted Kingfisher. — One was seen August 16th, 1887. 

45. Colaptes cafer. 

Bed-shafted Flicker. — Occasionally seen in the winter. 
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A specimen, yellow on under surface of wings and tail and 
with red cheek-patches, is in the collection of Mrs. Bugg. 

46. Troohilus anna. 

Anna's Humming-bird. — A single bird has been seen at 
the island. 

47. Trochilus. 

Humming-birds, supposed to be either rufm or alleni, 
have been seen in the spring, and also on August 15th, 1886. 

48. Tyrannus verticalis. 

Arkansas Kingbird. — Seen May 28th, 1887. 

49. Contopus richardsonii. 

Western Wood Pewee. — Seen on a number of different 
days during the month of May, 1887. 

50. Empidonax difficilis. 

Baird's Fly-catcher. — One specimen was taken by Mrs. 
Rugg. 

51. Corvns oorax sinuatus. 

American Haven. — Old nests of this bird are mentioned 
by a visitor to the ' island as having been shown him by the 
light-keeper. As they are known to build among the rocks 
in the Santa Barbara Islands, the reference is probably 
correct. 

52. Corvns amerioanns. 

American Crow. — One pair seen during visit of May, 
1887; two pairs in June, 1885. 

63. Agelains nhonioeas. 

Red-winged Blackbird.— A fall visitor. 

54. Sturnella magna neglecta. 

Western Meadow-lark. — Stragglers come during the 
winter. 
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55. 8coleoophagoi oyanooephalus. 

Brewer's Blackbird. — The shyest of the straggling land 
birds that visit the island. They appear in large flocks 
during the winter. 

56. Carpodaous frontalis rhodocolpus. 

Crimson House Finch. — They occur at times during the 
winter A young of the year was seen by Mr. Emerson 
May 26th, 1887. 

57. Spinas psaltria. 

Arkansas Gold-finch. — Small flocks appear at intervals 
during the winter; they feed on the seed of the Farallon 
weed, and often remain on the island for several days. 

58. Zonotriohia gambeli. 

Gambel's Sparrow. — This and the next following species 
visit the islands in flocks. 

59. Zonotriohia ooronata. 

Golden-crowned Sparrow. — An immature female taken 
September 16th, 1886, on which day large numbers of this 
species were seen. 

80. Spixella socialis arizonss. 
Western Chipping Sparrow. — One seen May 22d, 1887. 

61. Junoo hyemalis oregonus. 

Oregon Jdnco. — Have been frequently seen in large flocks 
during the winter. 

82. Habia melanocephala. 

Black-headed Grosbeak. — Two birds have been seen; 
one was taken May 28th, 1887. 

63. Firanga lndoviciana. 
Louisiana Tanager. — A male in immature plumage was 
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taken from a flock of nearly a dozen, on September 13th, 

1886. 

64. Chelidon erythrogaster. 

Barn Swallow. — A pair came to the islands on May 21st, 
1887, and after vainly trying to find mud for a nest, 
departed on June 2d. 

65. Lanius ludovicianns excubitorides. 

White-rumped Shrike. — One seen on the island for 
several days in 1886. 

66. Vireo bellii pusillus. 

Least Vireo.— Two male specimens, one of which was 
caught alive in the house on May 28th, 1887, are in Mr. 
Emerson's collection. 

67. Mniotilta varia. 

Black and White Warbler. — A male in good plumage 
was found on the rocks below the bell wires that lead to the 
tower May 28th, 1887; it is now in Mr. Emerson's collection. 
It measures, wing, 68 mm. ; tail feathers, 50 mm ; bill from 
nostril, 8.5 mm.; tarsus, 16 mm.; middle toe and claw, 
15.5 mm. 

68. Helminthophila oelata lutescens. 

Lutescent Warbler. — One was seen in company with 
other small land birds on May 22d, 1887. 

69. Dendroica ®stiva maroomi. 

Western Yellow Warbler. — Two seen May 22d, 1887. 

70. Dendroica cseruleacens. 

Black-throated Blue Warbler. — A female of this species 
remained in and about the house for three weeks, dying 
November 17, 1886. It is believed to be the first occurrence 
of this warbler in California, for it has never been observed 
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on the mainland. It measures, wing, 59.5 mm.; tail feath- 
ers, 49 mm. ; bill from nostril, 7 mm.; tarsus, 18 mm. 

71. Dendroica townsendi. 

Townsend's Warbler. — Two males were seen on May 
22d, 1887. 

72. Sylvania pnsilla pileolata. 

Pileolated Warbler.— Immature male taken September 
12th, 1886. A female seen May 22d, 1887. 

73. Oaleoscoptes cartfinensis. 

Catbird. — The occurrence of this bird on the South 
Farallon has been noted by Mr. C. H. Townsend, who 
secured a specimen on September 4, 1884. 

74. Salpinctes obaoletos. 

Bock Wren. — Mr. Emerson found this species to be quite 
common on the island, and it is the only land bird which is 
resident. They were found all over the South Farallon, 
but more numerous about the southern exposure of the light- 
house hill. They build in suitable crevices a nest of Faral- " ^ * 
Ion weed, lining it with chicken feathers and hair shed 
from the island mule. About the entrance they accumulate 
small bits of rock, coal , mussel shells, and small bones from 
dead sea-birds and rabbits. Nests containing eggs were 
found on the 5th of April, 1886, and on June 16th, 1885. 
Five and six eggs constitute an average set, but one nest 
was found with ten eggs, two of which were fresh, and the 
others in various stages of incubation. 

As wdll as can be judged from the specimens at hand, 
which are in worn plumage, the island rock wrens are iden- 
tically the same as those from various localities in Califor- 
nia. The average measurements of five males, taken in 
May, 1887, give the following results: 

2d Smb., Vol. I. Issued January 19, 1888. 
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Wing, 72.5 mm.; tail feathers, 55.1 mm.; bill, from nos- 
tril, 14.3 mm.; tarsus, 20.4 mm.; middle toe, 14.8 mm. 
Three females, shot at the same time, average: 
Wing, 70 mm.; tail feathers, 52 mm.; bill, from nostril, 
13.8 mm.; tarsus, 20.6 mm.; middle toe, 15 mm. 

75. Sitta canadensis. 

Bed-breasted Nuthatch. — A number were seen in Sep- 
tember, 1885, and a single female secured for identifica- 
tion. 

76. Regains calendula. 

Ruby-crowned Kinglet. — A single specimen was taken 
and prepared by Mrs. Rugg. 

77. Tardus aonalaschka. 

Dwarf Hermit Thrush. — One specimen seen by Mrs. 
Rugg in the winter of 1886-7. 

78. Mernla migratoria propinqoa. 

Western Robin. — Stragglers are occasionally seen dur- 
ing the winter. 

79. Hesperocichla nsevia. 

Varied Thrush. — Several came to the island in the win- 
ter of 1886-7, and a specimen was secured. 

80. Sialia mezicana. 

Western Bluebird. — A few seen occasionally. 

81. Sialia arctica. 

Mountain Bluebird. — They appear in flocks in the win- 
ter time, but remain only a few days. 
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A List of the American Species of Gcbiida and CaUionymidaz, 
icith Notes on the Specimens Contained in the Museum of 
Comparative Zoology, at Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

By Carl H. Eigenmann and Rosa Smith Eigenmann. 

In the Proceedings of the United States National Mu- 
seum, 1886, pp. 477-518, Jordan <fc Eigenmann have given 
descriptions and the synonymy of the species of Gobiidae of 
North America. In this paper we give descriptions of all 
American forms not mentioned by Jordan & Eigenmann. 
The nomenclature has been corrected, and the following 
forms described as new: 1, Gobius lucretice; 2, Gobius gar- 
mani; 3, Gobius hemigymnus; 4, Microgobius evlepis; 5, 
Barbulifer papiUosus, gen. et spec, nov.; 6, Clevelandia 
longipinnis, gen. nov. ; 7, CaUionymus calliurus. 

We wish to express our thanks to Dr. Alexander Agassiz, 
Curator of the Museum, and to Mr. Samuel Garman, for the 
privilege of studying the American Fishes contained in the 
collection of the Museum of Comparative Zoology. 

Family GOBIUS. 

Sab-family Oxymetopontin^. 

I. Ioglossus Bean. 

1. IogloSBQS calliurilS Bean. Gulf Coast of the United States. 

Sub-family Eleotridin^. 
II. Gobiomorus Lac<*pfcde. 

2. Gobiomorus lateralis (Gill). Panama. 

Noe. 13,430 and 13,431, three specimens. Cape St. Lucas, Xantas. 

The specimens have a broad lateral band and a large dis- 
tinct spot on base of caudal. 

2d 8kb., Vol. I. Issued January 25, 1888. 
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3. Gobiomorus dormitor Lace*pede. 

EUotris longiceps Gunther, Proo. Zool. Soc. Lond., 1864, 151 (Lake 

Nicaragua) . 
West Indian Fauna, East Coast of Central America and Surinam. 

The specimens in the Museum are from St. Thomas, Surinam, Bar ba does, 
Fort de France, Martinique, St. Lucia, Hayti, and Lake Nicaragua. 

The largest specimen is a head from Hayti, which meas- 
ures 5} inches from tip of lower jaw to end of opercle. 

The color in adult individuals varies from light brown to 
blue black. The young somewhat like Gobiomorus lateralis 
in general coloring; having profuse dark markings, the belly 
plain; an interrupted black bar on middle of sides; no regu- 
lar spot at base of tail. 

A specimen collected in Lake Nicaragua by Frcebel is 
presumably to be referred to EUotris longiceps Gunther, but 
no tangible differences can be detected between it and speci- 
mens of Gobiomorus dormitor from other localities. 

A comparison of the species G. lateralis and G. dormitor 
shows them to be very closely related. We append the 
differences observed : 

lateralis. dormitor. 

Scales in median series uniformly, 52. Scales in median series, 55—57. 

In a cross series, 17. In a cross series, 18-— 22. 

Scales from nape to'first dorsal spine, Scales from nape to first dorsal spine, 

27. 27—34. 

Head in length, 2|— 3. Head in length, 3 — 3|. 

Depth, 5—6. Depth, 5^-6. 

Dorsal vi- -10. Dorsal vi— 10. 

Anal 11. Anal 10. 

4. Gobiomorns maculatUJ (Gunther) Ecuador. 

III. DORMITATOR Gill. 

5. Dormitator maculatus (Bioch). 

EUotris lali front Richards. Voy. Sulph. Fishes 57, plate 35, figs. 
4-5, 1837. Dormitator mieropthalmm Gill, Proo. Acad. Nat. Sei. 
Phila. 1863. 170. 
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West Indian fauna from South Carolina to Para; Panama. 

The specimens in the Museum are from Charleston, S. C, Mobile 

Bay, Barbadoes, Sao Matheos, Cuba, Hayti, Porto Bico, St. 

Thomas, Martinique, Para, Gurupa and mouth of Bio Grande. 

Specimens 1£ inches long, collected by Mr. Samuel Gar- 
man at Martinique, have interrupted cross bars of light and 
dark. Numerous specimens of the same length from canals 
in Para have similar, but fainter, markings; while many of 
them have longitudinal lines formed by the occurrence of a 
black spot on the centre of each scale. 

There seem to be two forms of the adult — one with the 
profile gibbous, the dorsal outline forming a regular curve; 
the other having the profile depressed over the eyes, the 
anterior portion being sub-horizontal. The specimens from 
Gurupa and the Rio Grande have the profile depressed; all 
the other specimens have a gibbous profile. 

A comparison in detail of the two forms is appended. 
Only extreme differences are given. 

West Indian specimens, 5 — 7% Bio Grande specimens, 5, 6% and 

inches. 7% inches. 

Profile regularly curved from first Profile depressed over eye, beoom- 
dorsal spine to snout. ing horizontal anteriorly. 

Head 3% to 4; depth 3 to 3}; depth Head 3; depth 3 to 3%; depth usu- 
always greater than length of head, ally less than length of head. 

Highest anal ray 1| to If in head. Highest anal ray 1 J to 2 in head. 

Distance from first dorsal spine to Distance from first do i sal spine to 
snout greater than distance from snout equals distance from first 
first dorsal spine to first anal ray. dorsal spine to base of last anal ray. 

Scales in median series 29 to 32. Scales in median series 30 to 34. 

Color usually dark brown, a black Color gray, a jet black spot above 
spot above base of pectoral, a short base of pectoral; a black bar at base 
bar on base of pectoral. f pectoral; a black line from eye to 

mouth; longitudinal black lines on 
cheeks and opercles; dark spots on 
back; some silvery scales on sides. 

Dr. Jordan's description of the types of Eleotris grandi- 
squama agrees well with the specimens of Dormitator mac- 
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ulatu8 from the Rio Grande. If it is identical with them 
the species grandi&qwima cannot be separated from macula- 

tU8. 

The characters given by Eigenmann & Fordice * to dis- 
tinguish mo£ulatu8 from the Pacific Coast species, latifrons, 
are not of specific value. The numerous specimens of mac- 
\datu8 examined by us differ in every character more than 
maculatus is said to differ from latifrons. Thus the number 
of scales between the ventral and the vent differs from 12 
to 20 in specimens of maculatus which we have examined. 

6. Dormitator grandisquama (Cov. & Val.). America. 

Probably another synonym of the preceding. 

IV. Guavina Bleeker. 

7. Guavina guavina (On v. & Val.) 

West Indian fauna, south to Bio de Janeiro. 

The specimens in the Museum are from Oeara, Victoria, Sao ICatheos, 

Caba, Rio Janeiro, Rio Grande do Sal, Turbo, Atlantic Coast of 

Central America, Barbadoes, Goyaz, Brazil. 

8. Guavina brasiliensis (Sanyage). Brazil. 

EUotris (Eleotris) brasiliensis Bauvage, Bull. Soo. Philom., Paris. 
Series 7, IV, 53; 1880. 
(Bahia.) 

Depth 6J in total length; head 4|. D. VII— I, 9; A. 
I, 9; Scales, 80. 

Snout equal to eye, 5 in head; 2 in interocular space. 
Lower jaw a little produced, maxillary to below anterior 
third of eye. Teeth of outer series enlarged. Preopercle 
without spines. Scales small, ciliated, 35 series between 
origin of second dorsal and anal. Scales on top of head as 
large as those of body, and reaching to tip of snout. 

Uniform brown; length 0.115 m. 



•Proc. Philad. Acad. Nat. Sci., 1886, 71. 
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V. Eleotris Gronow. 

9. Eleotris amblyopia Cope. 

Surinam; Atlantic and Gulf coast of the United States. 

We have examined fifteen specimens, 2J inches or less in 
length, all from Surinam. The scales in a median series 
vary in these specimens from 40 to 44; in a transverse series 
between second dorsal and anal, from 12 to 14. These are 
the only characters which separate this species from E. 
pisonis (Gmelin). 

The American species of Eleotris may be distinguished as 
follows: 

a. Teeth sub-equal, those of the inner or outer series enlarged. 
b. Cheek entirely scaled. 
c. Teeth of the inner series of both jaws enlarged. 
d. Scales in a median series 40 to 44; in a cross series 12 to 14. 

amblyopsis, 1. 
dd. Scales in a median series 57 to 66; in a cross series 18 to 20. 

pUonis, 2. 

ce. Teeth of the outer series enlarged beliziana, 3. 

bb. Lower half of cheeks naked perniger, 4. 

aa. Teeth all equal cnquidtns 5. 

10. Eleotris pisonis (Gmelin). 

West Indian fauna; Florida to Bio de Janeiro. 

The specimens in the Museum are from Tajaperu, Para, Cuba, Rio 
de Janeiro, Victoria, Bio Doce, Nazareth, Pernambuco, Ft. de 
France. Martinique, St. Vincent, Dominica, St. Kitts, Hayti, 
Florida. 

There is considerable variation among the specimens; 
the young have narrow longitudinal lines, and lines radia- 
ting from the eye; the teeth of the inner series are enlarged 
— more in young, less in adult specimens. 

11. Eleotris perniger Cope. 

West Indian fauna south to Bio de Janeiro. 

12. Eleotris beliziana Sauvage. 

Atlantic Coast of Central America. 

13. Eleotris ttquidens (Jordan & Gilbert). Panama. 
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VI. Erotelis Poey. 

14. Erotelis smaragdus (Cuv. &Tal ). 

West Indian fauna; Key West. 

VII. Gymneleotris Bleeker. 

15. Gymneleotris seminuda (Gunther). Panama. 

Sub-family Gobiine. 

VIII. Sicydium Cuv/& Val. 

16. Sicydium plumieri (Bloch). West Indian fauna. 

The specimens in the Mnsenm are from Hayti, Dominica, Martinique, 
Cuba (Poey's types of siragus), St. Vincent. 

Mr. Samuel Garman collected several hundred specimens 
of this species at Kingston, St. Vincent. Most of these 
specimens are less than an inch in length, the longest 1J 
inches; they differ considerably in coloration from the adult; 
most are entirely naked, a few of those examined having 
scales only on the posterior part of the body. Caudal 
deeply emarginate. There are traces of about seven dark 
vertical bars; a black bar at base of pectoral; dorsals with 
several series of black spots; an H-shaped figure on base 
of caudal, a black bar on the posterior half of caudal fin; 
belly and lower part of body plain; everywhere else with 
black points. The specimens collected by Mr. Garman may 
be the types of a new species. No large specimens were 
collected at the Island of St. Vincent. 

Specimens an inch and a half in length from Hayti have 
the fins plain and a series of blotches along the middle of 
the posterior part of the body; the body, except the belly, 
is entirely covered with scales which are plainly ctenoid. 

IX. Sicyopterus Gill. 

17. Sicyopterus gymnogaster (Grant). Panama. 

18. Sicyopterus salvini (Gran*). Panama. 
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X. Evorthodus Gill. 

19. Evorthodus breviceps Gill. West Indian f»nna. 

XI. Lophogobius Gill. 

20. Lophogobius Cyprinoides (Pallas) . West Iudian fauna. 

XII. Gobius Linnaeus. 

21. Gobius luoretiflB spec. nov. 

No. 3957, one specimen, 1% inches. Pearl Island, Gulf of Panama. 

Head 3 J in length (4J in total); depth 5£ (7); D. VII-10; 
A. 12. Scales, in a median series, about 28; in a cross 
series, 8. 

Body slightly compressed posteriorly; head little wider 
than high; eye placed high, its diameter equal to length of 
snout, 4 \ in head; profile little decurved; mouth large, 
oblique, maxillary extending below posterior margin of 
orbit, 2 in head; intermaxillary anteriorly on a level with 
the centre of the pupil; teeth all recurved, large, those of 
the upper jaw in a narrow band, the teeth of outer and 
inner series, enlarged, those of the lower jaw similar, largest 
in front. No dermal flaps on shoulder-girdle. Scales large, 
very weakly ctenoid; becoming cycloid and very much 
crowded above and below pectoral; head, breast and ante- 
rior part of nape naked. As seen through a lens, these 
regions seem to be covered with minute, imbedded scales: 
this effect is, no doubt, due to light reticulations on a 
darker ground. 

Dorsal spines slender, not filamentous; caudal pointed, 
3 in length of body; ventrals \\ in head; pectorals longer 
than head. 

Color light brownish, with four oblique, dark cross bars 
as wide as the interspaces; four narrower transverse bars on 
nape and back; a large dusky spot at base of caudal; upper 
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half of base of pectoral black; a black spot on opercle, 
margined below and behind with silvery; fins dusky. 

We have named this species for Mrs. Lucretia M. Smith, 
of San Diego, California. 

This is the only American species of Oobius proper hav- 
ing 7 dorsal spines. 

22. Gobiui SOporator Cut. & Val. AH tropical seas. 

The specimens examined are from Panama, Barbadoes, Para, Itapu- 
ana, Cuba, Galapagos, Sambara, Bahia, Orange Key, Bahamas, 
Pernambuoo, St. Thomas, Tortagas, Florida Keys, Martinique, 
Sao Matheas, Curuca, Bio de Janeiro, Bio Doc*. 

The color variations among examples of this species are 
very great, specimens from one locality varying from plain 
sand color, or gray, to greenish black : some dark brown 
specimens have light bars across the back; in others the 
scales have light centers forming horizontal series of light 
lines; sometimes there are light spots on sides of head and 
cheek; some specimens are conspicuously marbled with 
light and dark brown; and white spots occur in the centres 
of some of the scales on specimens of any ground color, 
these white spots being brighter on some of the scales than 
on the others, forming interrupted longitudinal lines. If 
any value could be placed upon the coloration, almost every 
specimen would be a distinct species. The color variation 
is irrespective of locality, some localities having all the 
above described variations. The types of Poey's mapo, 
lacertu8 and brunneus prove to be color varieties of Oobius 
SOporator. 

We have compared these various forms of soporaior with 
Oobius albopunctatus collected by Dr. Klunzinger in the Red 
Sea; with others collected by Mr. Garrett in the Society 
Islands, Sandwich Islands and Kingsmill Islands; with 
specimens collected by C. L. Salmin at Cape York, Aus- 
tralia, and with those collected by B. G. Snow on Ebon 
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Island, Marshall Group. We are not able to detect any speci- 
fic differences. Some of the American specimens might 
readily be identified as albopunctatus, but, on account of 
the perfect intergradation of these specimens with the 
typical 8oporator8, we prefer to refer all the specimens be- 
fore us to the one species soporator, which seems therefore 
to be universally distributed in tropical seas. 

23. Gobiuj andrei Sauvage. Ecuador. 

Boll. Boo. Philom., Paris. Ser. 7, IV, 44; 1880. 

Depth 6 in total length; head, 4. D. VI-I, 9; A. I, 7. 
Scales, 35 in a median, 12 in transverse series. 

Head much wider than high; snout equal to diameter of 
eye, 4£ in head; interorbital space narrower than eye; max- 
illary reaching below centre of eye. Teeth of outer series 
larger than the others; no canines. First dorsal not quite 
as high as body; caudal rounded; upper rays of pectoral 
silky; ventrals not to vent. Scales ciliated. 

Uniform brown; lower part of spinous dorsal tinted with 
black; soft dorsal and anal with large brown spots; anal 
blackish. Length 0.160. 

(Guayas, Ecuador.) 

An examination of the type of this species will doubtless 
prove it to be a soporator. 

24. Oobins nicholsi Bean. Calif or nian fauna. 

25. Gobiui glaUOOfrttnom (Gill). West Indian fauna. 

There are four specimens of a Gobins in the collection 
labelled "No. 13,212, Tortugas, Lyman." 'They agree with 
Dr. Gill's description of glaucofrcenum, which is said to be 
found on the coast of Washington Territory. Evidently a 
mistake has been made in the locality of the type or of the 
specimens in the Museum of Comparative Zoology, as it is 
not probable that this species occurs in the waters of Wash- 
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ington Territory and also in the Tortugas. As no Goby of 
this type was found on the Pacific Coast by Jordan & Gil- 
bert or by Dr. Bean, in very thorough explorations of that 
region, it is likely that the locality originally assigned is an 
erroneous one. 

The following is a description of the specimens from the 
Tortugas : 

Length lg, lfr , 1£, 1£ inches. 

Head, 3£ in length (4| in total); depth, 4£ (5£); 
D. VI — 10; A. 10. Scales, in a median series, 23, in a trans- 
verse series, 8. 

Eye as long as snout, 3 J in head; jaws equal; maxillary 
barely reaching pupil; teeth in bands in both jaws, those of 
the outer row of the lower jaw enlarged. 

Dorsal spines scarcely filamentous; the third highest and 
equal to depth of body; posterior dorsal rays highest, as high 
as spines. Anal similar to soft dorsal; pectoral long and 
naiTOw, longer than head, 3 \ in body; ventral reaching past 
vent. Scales large, thin, finely toothed, reduced on breast; 
nape naked. 

Color in spirits, light yellowish-brown. A light spot 
on each scale, the spots especially conspicuous near shoul- 
der; six dark spots on middle of back; fainter but 
similar spots along middle of sides; a conspicuous dark 
spot above opercle, a wavy light line extending forward 
from it through lower rim of eye to snout; a straight pale 
blue bar extending parallel to it across preopercle and cheek 
to corner of mouth; a narrow faint bar below it; a triangu- 
lar dark spot at corner of mouth. Cheeks and preopercle purp- 
lish chocolate; opercle and snout plain yellowish; two brown 
spots at base of caudal. The smaller specimens differ from 
this in having the markings more distinct. 
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26* GobillS quadriporOI Cuv. & Va'. Surinam. 

Cnvier & Valenciennes, Hist. Nat. Poiss., XII, 87, 1837. (Surinam.) 

D. VI — 1, 9. A. 1, 9. Scales as in G. caninus. 

The two pores on the vertical arm of the preopercle very 
open; two smaller ones above them; teeth of the outer 
series small, two small canines on each side of lower jaw; 
dorsal spines not prolonged as filaments; color yellowish, 
with lighter lines which follow the rows of scales; brown 
spots on dorsal; two lines on cheeks. 

87. Gobioi stigmatoros Goode & Bean. 
West Indian fauna; Key West. 

28. Gobioi shufeldti Jordan & Eigenmann. 

Gulf Coast of the United States. 

29. Gobioi garaani sp. nov. 

The types of this species are: 
No. 26,081, one specimen, 3£ inches long; Dominica. S. Garman. 
No. 26,062, three specimens, 2 inches, 1} inches, and 1 inch; Fort 

de France, Martinique. S. Garman. 
No. 27,122, four specimens, 3 inches, 2} inches, 2| inches, and 2} 

inches; St. Kitts. S. Garman. 

Head 4 in length (5J in total); depth 4 (5|). D. VI— 11; 
A. 11. Scales in a median series 30, in a cross-series 7. 

Body robust, head short and blunt; profile in front of 
eye abruptly decurved, rounded much as in Oobius boleo- 
soma; mouth inferior, horizontal; lower jaw included; max- 
illary extending to below pupil, 2\ in head; lips thin; teeth 
short and thick, in a single series in each jaw. 

Dorsals contiguous; dorsal spines filamentous, the second 
and third longer than the rest, reaching past first third of 
second dorsal; last dorsal rays reaching base of caudal; 
pectorals equal to the head in length; ventral short and 
broad, 5 in body; caudal rather long and pointed, 3 in body. 
Scales large, slightly reduced and cycloid on nape. 

Color yello wish, marbled with brown; a series of irregular 
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blotches along the sides; a light spot at base of caudal, 
partly or wholly surrounded by a broad ring of dark brown; 
head slate color, white below; three dark bars extending 
forward and downward from eye to mouth, a triangular spot 
on opercle; dorsals, caudal, and pectorals finely barred with 
black; a chocolate bar on base of ventral; anal margined 
with white; an irregular black bar on shoulder and upper 
half of pectoral; everywhere more or less blotched with 
darker; the blotches at times forming numerous bars across 
the back. 

This species is most nearly related to Gobius boleosoma 
Jordan & Gilbert, and Gobius fasciatus Gill, from which it 
can readily be distinguished by its proportions and its 
color. 

30. Gobius boleOSOma Jordan & Gilbert. 

Gulf Coast of the United States. 

31. Gobius fasciatus (Gill.) 

West Indian fauna. 

No. 13,231, one specimen, If inches; Hayti. Wei u land. 

This species has so far been known only from an insuffi- 
cient description of the types which seem to have been lQ&tv 
We add a description of the specimen before us: 

Head 4 in length (4| in total); depth 6 (7); D. VI— 12; 
A. 10. Scales in a median series about 30; in a cross- 
series 7. 

Body slender, elongate; head somewhat pointed; profile 
rounded, not as much as in G. garmani and G. boleosoma; 
eye large, slightly longer than snout, 3f in head; interorbi- 
tal area scarcely wider than pupil; mouth slightly oblique, 
maxillary extending to below anterior margin of pupil, 3J 
in head; lower jaw thin and flat; teeth strong, recurved, in 
a band in each jaw; the teeth of the outer series of the 
upper jaw enlarged, several times as large as those of the 
inner series. 
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Scales finely serrate (fallen off anteriorly); ante-dorsal 
region and breast naked. 

Dorsal spines slender, filamentous near tip, not reach- 
ing second dorsal, 1J in length of head; second dorsal 
of moderate height; caudal (tips broken) about 5 in 
length, If in length of head; ventral not reaching vent, 
1\ in head: pectorals pointed, equal to the head in 
length. 

Color yellowish, marbled with darker above; four oblong 
dark blotches along middle of sides; a darker spot at base 
of caudal; narrow dark stripes across nape; a faint dark 
stripe along upper margin of opercle, through lower margin 
of eye to snout; another extending from angle of mouth to 
edge of preopercle, then extending down along the margin of 
the preopercle and ending in a dark blotch on the lower part 
of the cheek; a dark spot on opercle; first dorsal with two 
curved bars; caudal with three rather broad dark bars; anal 
dusky; connecting membrane of ventral white, its first rays 
blackish, outer rays yellowish; lower parts yellowish. 

32 Gobius stigntaticus Poey. 

West Indian fauna; Southern United States to Bio Janeiro. 
The specimens in the Museum are from Cuba and Bio Janeiro. 

We have compared the specimens collected by Prof. 
Agassiz with the type of Poey. The Rio Janeiro specimens 
are darker than the type; the bars on the cheek are con- 
spicuous, edged with white; the shoulder spot is larger than 
the eye. The third dorsal spine sometimes is very elongate, 
reaching the fifth or sixth dorsal ray; the last dorsal ray oc- 
casionally extends to the base of the caudal. Posterior 
canines of lower jaw conspicuous, two on each side in some 
examples. The canines are also present in the typical 
specimen. 

33. Qobinj lyriouj Girard. (No. 13,109, Type of Oobionellus coatalesi 
Poey.) 

Depth 5J in length; head 4; D. VI— 12; A. 12; pectoral 
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slightly longer than head. Scales on head much reduced, 
toward the caudal enlarged. Caudal long, lanceolate, 2 J in 
length of body; highest dorsal ray 3^; highest anal ray 3. J. 

Color brownish, the first dorsal with dots on its spines; a 
light stripe near the upper and lower margins of the caudal 
fin. 

The bottle No. 13, 109 contains two specimens; the smaller 
one is sligmaticus, the larger we describe above, and we con- 
sider it identical with Gobius lyricus Girard. 

Three other specimens of Gobius lyricw were collected 
on the Island of St. Kitts, W. I., by Mr. Garman. The 
largest is 3 inches long. 

Depth 5 in length; head 4. The second and third dorsal 
spines extend to base of caudal; dorsal rays scarcely less 
than length of head, the last rays reaching past base of 
caudal; the caudal fin is two-thirds longer than the head, 
2£ in body. Color light brown, faintly marked with darker; 
the first dorsal with minute dark points, the lower fourth 
of the spines with simple dark spots, above which are jet 
black spots ocellated with white; the second dorsal fin 
dusky, darker posteriorly, the basal portion of the last half 
of the fin evenly black, the anterior four rays marked with 
dark points similar to the spots on the lower parts of the 
spines of the first dorsal; caudal dusky, with two light bars; 
anal plain, darker than body; ventral fins blackish, edged 
with white; pectorals blackish, with many series of white 
spots on the membrane, and short, white bars at base; 
branchiostegal membrane black, with a light margin. 

34. Gobius encaeomOS Jordan & Gilbert. 

South Atlantic Coast of the United States. 

35. Gobius smaragdus Cuv. & Val. 

West Indian fauna to Rio Janeiro. 

The specimens in the Museum were collected by Prof. L. Agassiz at 
Rio Janeiro. 
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36. Gobius badius (Gill). 

Oobius boaci Sauvage, Ball Soo. Philom., Paris, series 7. iv. 44. 1880. 
Gill, Aim. Lye. Nat. Hist. New York, vii, 47, 1859. (Amazon). 

Head 6 in total; depth about 7; D. VI— 1, 10; A. 1.10; 
scales in a median series about 50, in a transverse series 18. 

Anterior profile very oblique; a line of pores behind eye; 
a pore above each eye; two on upper half of ascending 
margin of preopercle; eye 4 in head; interobital i$ of or- 
bit; caudal 5 in total length; pectorals 6; color reddish 
brown or "dark bay, with a posteriorly straight hoary dot 
in the center of each scale; on the back and sides above, 
the head is plumbeous, with two livid blue bands extending 
from the eye to the upper jaw." 

37. Gobius poeyi Steindaohner. 

West Indian fauna. 

38. Gobius StrigatUS O'Shaughnessy. 

Oobius Kraussi Steiudaohner. Ichthyol. Beitr. YIK. 19. 1879. 
West Indian fanna. 

39. Gobius Bagitulla (Gunther). Panama. 

40. Gobius uran08C0pU8 Sauvage. Brazil. 

Sauvage. Bull. Soo. Philom. Paris; series 7, IV, 170. 1880. 

Depth 7 in total length; head 4£. D VI— 10; A. 9; 
Scales 98. 

Head 2 times as long as high; snout obtuse, shorter than 
©y©; ©y© * in head, interorbital space very narrow, the eyes 
almost touching. Teeth of outer row much longer and 
stronger than the others. Soft dorsal high; caudal rounded; 
upper rays of pectoral not silk-like; ventrals long; brown, 
marbled with black; some brown points on caudal. Length 
.065 m. 

(Brazil). 

41. Gobius oceanicus Paiia*. 

West Indian fauna; south to Rio Janeiro. 

The specimens in the Museum are from Rio Janeiro, Peruambuco, 
Porto Alegre, Nazareth, Sao Matheos. 

3d 8k., Vol. I. Issued January 2f>. 1 *«8. 

5 
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42. Gobius hemigymnus spec nov t 

No. 27,124, one specimen, 1% inches. Dredged in the West Indies. 

Head 3§ in length, (4£ in total); depth 4§ (5?); D VI— 10; 
A 8. Scales smaller than in 0. paradoxus, 17 series devel- 
oped, 7 in a cross series on tail — fewer further forward. 

Body compressed; depressed anteriorly, the greatest 
depth in this specimen being at the origin of the anal and 
second dorsal fins. Head wider than deep, rounded; pro- 
file much decurved from eye to mouth as in paradoxus; eye 
perfectly round, smaller than in paradoxus, 1\ in the rounded 
snout, 5 in head; interorbital space scarcely wider than 
orbit; mouth somewhat oblique, larger than in paradoxus, 
the maxillary reaching beyond posterior rim of orbit; lower 
jaw slightly shorter than the upper; teeth in the upper jaw 
in a band, the outer series remote, and the teeth several 
times as large as in the inner row, all more or less movable; 
teeth in the lower jaw similar, a recurved canine on each 
side near the front. 

Scales very weakly ctenoid, covering only the sides of the 
posterior half of the body, not extending quite to base of 
dorsal or anal fins even at their posterior insertion, the 
upper and lower edges of the caudal peduncle being like- 
wise free from scales, the scaly region, however, being 
widest on the peduncle, and tapering forward to the central 
point opposite beginning of anal, where the scales are 
smallest. 

First spine of the dorsal not elongate as in paradoxus, \\ 
in head, the 3d, 4th and 5th spines slightly exceeding 
the first in height, equalling the posterior rays of soft dor- 
sal, which are little higher than the anterior rays of the soft 
dorsal; caudal rounded, about 4 in length of body, 1\ in 
head; ventral not reaching vent, 1£ in head; pectorals 
rounded, rather short and broad, 1J in head. 

Color light olivaceous, without distinct markings, every- 
where with minute dark punctulations; eight faint cross 
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bars from dorsal to middle of sides, which, close under 
dorsal fins, are formed of two blackish dots; eight black 
dots along lateral line, the last being at base of caudal; 
fins all smutty, the pectoral lightest, white on its anterior 
half, two dusky spots at its base; operole ashy; a light bar 
at base of caudal; iris blackish blue, a short straight streak 
of same color from eye to upper lip; an irregular bluish 
mark on cheeks formed of punctulations closely crowded. 

Belated to Gobius paradoxus Gunther, from which this 
species differs in the size of the mouth, the greater width of 
the head, the arrangement and number of scales, the first 
dorsal fin, the color, and other minor characters. 

The specimen was dredged. Its exact locality is not 
known. 

43. Gobius paradoxus Gunther. Panama. 

44. Gobius seminudus Gunther. Panama. 

XIII. Chonophobus Poey. 

45. ChonophoniS flavus (Cut. & Val.) Brazil. 

The Museum contains two specimens (No. 13,076) from 
Bahia, collected by Professor Agassiz, and one (No. 13,- 
094) from the Rio Doce, which may be referred to this 
species ? Our description is taken from the specimens from 
Bahia. 

D. VI— 12; A. 11; Scales 55. 

Body very elongate, depth 6£ in length; mouth horizon- 
tal, lower jaw flat; teeth in two series in upper jaw, the 
outer ones enlarged; in the lower jaw the teeth are in a 
band. 

Color yellow, with a row of faint ocellated spots along 
middle of sides; dorsal and caudal fins faintly barred; lines ra- 
diating from eye; a line along opercle and half way across 
pectoral; all the markings obscure. 
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The specimen from Bio Doce, like most of the speci- 
mens of other species from this river, is plain blue-black 

46. Chonophonu taiasica (Lichtenstein ) . 

Euctenogobiu* lotus O'Shaughnessy. Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist., Series 

4, XV, 145. 1875. 
Atlantic and Pacific Coasts of tropical America. 
The specimens in the Museum are from Babia. Rio Doce, Barbadoes, 

St. Vincent, St Lucia, Dominica. Mendez, Martinique, Panama. 

The color and form in this species vary much with the 
stage of growth of the individual; the young resembling 
the species of Hadropterus in color and shape. 

In the Panama specimen the head is narrow and pointed, 
eye large; the series of spots along the sides, conspicuous 
and well defined; the caudal has three black bars instead of 
the usual nine or ten narrow lines; a black spot at base of 
caudal. Three specimens, collected by Mr. S. Garman at 
Dominica, are similarly marked, except the caudal, which 
has wavy black lines; specimens collected by him at St. 
Vincent are of a plain sand color. In the older forms the 
head becomes much widened, the premaxillary widens in 
front and projects over the lower jaw, the coloration often be- 
comes less defined, varying from plain sand color to dark 
olive. The teeth in the young are proportionately larger; 
many of the teeth are lost with age, and they seem in much 
less regular series. 

47. Chonophonu mexicanus Guntber. 

West Indian fauna. 

XIV. Lepidogobius Gill. 
§. Lepidogobius. 

48. Lepidogobius lepidus Girard. 

Californian fauna. 

The specimens in the Museum are from San Francisco. 
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§. Eucyclogobiu8 Gill. 

49. Lepidogobius newberrii Girard. 

Californiau fauna. 

XV. Microgobius Poey. 

50. Microgobius signatus Poey. 

West Indian fauna. 

The types are in the Museum . 

51. Microgobius eulepis spec. nov. 

No. 27,123, one specimen. Fortress Mod roe, S. C. Mrs. C. N. Wil- 
larcl. 

Length 1£ inches. Head 4 in length (5 J in total); depth 
h\ (7); D. VII— 15; A. 16. Scales, 50 in a longitudinal 
series, 14 in a cross-series. 

Body elongate, scarcely compressed; head slightly higher 
than wide, the depth 1J in its length; eye large, longer 
than snout, 3 J in head; snout 5 in head, rather broad, not 
pointed as in thcdassinus; preorbital narrower than pupil; 
mouth very oblique, maxillary not extending beyond ante- 
rior margin of pupil, 2 J in head; teeth in the upper jaw in 
a very narrow band, slightly enlarged in the outer series, 
largest towards angle of mouth; teeth of the lower jaw in a 
similar band, some of the outer ones in front long and slen- 
der. 

Scales cycloid, rather large, crowded anteriorly, regu- 
larly arranged, not imbedded, as in signatus, not deciduous 
as in thalassinus; breast, nape and region along spinous 
dorsal naked. The first dorsal spine is equidistant from tip 
of snout and first anal ray; longest dorsal spine 1£ in head; 
caudal fin about 4 in body; ventral not reaching vent, equal 
to the length of head, the basal membrane one-fourth of its 
actual length: pectoral equals length of head. 

Color yellow or very light brown, dotted with minute 
dark points above; scales along back with a dark margin; 
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head and nape with minute points; spinous dorsal transpa- 
rent, a marked black spot on the upper part of the mem- 
brane between fourth and fifth dorsal spines; other fins 
plain; a light vertical bar on the posterior margin of preo- 
percle; no other bars or stripes anywhere. 

This species is closely related to Microgdbius signatiis 
Poey, and Mcrogobobius thalassinus Jordan & Gilbert. 
It differs from the former chiefly in the number of fin 
rays and number of scales; it differs from M. thalassinus in 
having its scales firm, though not imbedded as in signatus, 
and in the length of the caudal and ventral fins. It differs 
from both in coloration. 

52. MicrogobiQS thalassinus Jordan & Gilbert. 

Atlantic coast of the United States. 

53. MicrogobiQS emblematicOS Jordan & Gilbert. Pauama. 

54. MicrogobiQS gQloSQS (Girard.) 

Gulf coast of the United States. 

XVI. Barbulifer gen. nov. 

Body entirely naked; numerous barbels around the mouth 
and on the chin. Dorsal spines 7. Otherwise as in Gobio- 
soma. 

55. Barbulifer papillosus spec. nov. 

No. 26,186, one specimen. Key West, Florida. 

Length l\ inches. Head 3 J (4f in total); depth 4 \ (5§); 
D. VII— 9; A. 9. 

Body short and robust, deepest below first dorsal spine; 
head blunt, profile straight from first dorsal spine to eye, 
much curved in front of eye; eye longer than snout, 3 \ in 
head; interorbital area two-thirds diameter of eye; snout 
blunt; mouth small, oblique; maxillary 3 in head, reaching 
to below anterior margin of pupil;, lips thick. 
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About 21 barbels, in length one-half orbital diameter or 
longer, are arranged as follows: a series of seven cross the 
snout from one angle of the mouth to the opposite angle, 
the anterior three on the snout rather thick and colored (two 
of them nasal), all the others yellowish, the barbel nearest 
each angle of the mouth longer than any of the others; on 
the lower jaw a barbel near each rictus, two on the chin, 
behind which are two pairs of barbels; posterior to these 
and below the rictus are two barbels on each side; one 
slender barbel on each side of preopercle below the posterior 
margin of the eye. 

Numerous rows of pores or papillae on the head; one 
series extends straight downward on the anterior part of the 
opercle, from the upper end of which another series ex- 
tends perpendicularly backward; other pores irregularly 
scattered on the opercle; a double series extends along edge 
of preopercle, the pores becoming larger and especially 
conspicuous below, meeting on the chin; six or seven series 
radiating from eye, extending to snout, maxillary, and oper- 
cular series below; a row of pores nearly surrounding the 
mouth, curving backward, encircling the nasal opening; one 
series about the eye posteriorly, otherwise none on top of 
head or nape. 

Fins high and rounded; second dorsal higher than first, 
1£ in head, caudal very broad and rounded — equal to the 
head in length; anal lower than soft dorsal; ventral reach- 
ing two-thirds to vent, 1£ in head; pectoral 1J in head. 

Color yellow; upper half of body with a broad band of 
purplish spots; six diamond-shaped spots of darker cross 
the band, extending above and below it; nape, top of head 
and upper part of cheek covered with dark points; opercle 
light yellow, cheeks darker; an oblique bar of black points 
on upper half of pectoral base, a curved bar of fainter spots 
on base of caudal; fins otherwise colorless and transparent. 

A second specimen, also from Key West, with fins broken 
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and the barbels and papillaB of the head more or less torn 
and obliterated, may perhaps be referred to this species, 
the proportions being the same. 

Gobiosoma ceuthoecum Jordan and Gilbert, should be re- 
ferred to this genus. Barbtdifer papillosm is most readily 
distinguished from ceuthoecus by its deeper form, the depth 
of ceuthcecus being 7 in its length. The barbels in ceuthoe- 
cus, Dr. Jordan informs us, are quite small. 

56. Barbolifer ceuthtBCUS (Jordan & Gilbert). Key West. 

XVII. Gobiosoma Girard. 

57. Gobiosoma histrio Jordan. Guaymas. 

58. Gobiosoma molestum Girard. 

Gulf coast of the United States. Bahia. 

The specimens in the Museum are from Louisville, Ky., Peosaoola, 
Florida; and No. 13,143, one specimen 1} inches, from Bahia. 

This specimen agrees very closely with the specimens of 
Gobiosoma molestum from Pensacola, Fla., the fins being 
somewhat higher. 

D. VII— 11; A. 11. Head 3 in length; depth 3J. High- 
est dorsal spine 1| in head, highest ray If; caudal very 
broad and rounded, 1 in head; ventral reaching vent, 1J in 
head; pectoral slightly longer. Body highest below first 
dorsal spine, tapering to snout and to caudal peduncle; head 
slightly wider than high. 

Color yellowish, with traces of dark cross shades; head, 
body, vertical and ventral fins with minute points; a black 
spot on the membrane of dorsal between first and second 
spines; fins otherwise uniform in color; pectorals plain. 

59. Gobiosoma bosci (Laclpede.) 

Atlantic coast of the United States.. 

The specimens in the Museum are from Florida; Somer's Pt., New 

Jersey; Charleston. S C; Fortress Monroe; Amelia Island, 

Florida; Hilton Head, 8. 0. 
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60. Gobi080ma multifaSCiatum Steinrtachner. 

Gobius lineatus Poey. Mem. de Cuba, ii., 392. 1860. 

West Indao fauna. 

No. 13,317, one specimen. St. Thomas; Hassler Expedition. 

This specimen, seven-eighths of an inch long, agrees 
with Dr. Steindachner's descriptions of Q. multifasciatum. 
We have not been able to find the type of (■?. lineatus, but 
Poey's description agrees with the specimen before us. As 
the combination, Gobius lineatus, has been used before, we 
have retained Steindachner's name. 

61. Gobi080ma ZOStemrum Jordan <k Gilbert. PdQum i 

62. GobiOSOma i08 Jordan & Gilbert. 

West coast of the United Sta'es. 

XVIII. Clevelandia gen. nov 

Body long and slender: maxillary much produced, but 
not extending to the gill-opening; mouth horizontal. Dor- 
sal spines four, very weak. Minute cycloid scales. 

We have dedicated this genus to Daniel Cleveland, Esq., 
of the San Diego Society of Natural History. Mr. Cleve- 
land has done much towards making known the fauna and 
flora of Southern California. 

63. Clevelandia longipinnis (Steiudachner.) 

Gobiosoma longipinne Steindachuer. Ichthyol Beitr. 
viii, 27. (Las Animas Bay, Gulf of California.) 
No. 13,151, one specimen. Sau Francisco. Gary. , 

Length 1J inches. Head 4 in length (4J in total); depth 
6J (7). D. IV— 16; A. 17. 

Scales in a median series, about 70; in a cross-series, 
about 18. 

Body very much elongate, slender; head long and slen- 
der, depressed anteriorly much as in Esox; profile straight: 
eye moderate, slightly shorter than snout, 4J in length of 
head; interorbital area about as wide as pupil; ante-orb i- 
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tal area scarcely half diameter of eye; mouth lai-ge, maxil- 
lary extending much beyond orbit; lower jaw flat, slightly 
curved upward anteriorly; mouth very much as in Esox; 
teeth all small, in narrow bands in each jaw; the outer ones 
of the upper jaw slightly larger than the others. 

Scales minute, slightly enlarged posteriorly; their mar- 
gins plain, the anterior part of the exposed area lengthwise 
striated; breast and ante-dorsal area naked. 

Distance from snout to insertion of first dorsal spine is 
contained 2| in body; the spines slender and short, 3 in 
head; inter-dorsal area equals snout and eye; dorsal rays 
slightly longer than the spines, the last ray not extending 
half way to caudal; caudal pointed, scarcely shorter than 
head; ventrals not reaching half way to vent, 1 J in head; 
pectoral 1} 2 in head; vent slightly behind middle of body. 

Color light brownish; numerous darker spots of aggre- 
gated points along nape and upper half of body; belly 
white; head slightly darker than body; posterior edge of 
opercle white; an oblique silvery bar on the lower half of 
opercle, and a light blotch at the upper corner of opercle; 
cheek with black points; some light areas below eye; lower 
surface of head and posterior part of maxillaries plain; two 
dark bars on spinous dorsal; second dorsal with three or 
four dark bars; a curved black bar at base of caudal; re- 
mainder of caudal irregularly barred with dark; other fins 
plain. 

The specimen we have described agrees well with Stein- 
dachner's description, except that he states that his speci- 
mens were entirely naked. 

XIX. Gillichthys Cooper. 

64. Gillichthys mirabilis Cooper. 
Calif ornian fauna. 
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XX. Typhlogobius Steindachner. 

65. Typhlogobius californieniis Steindachner. 

Californian fauna. 

Sub-family Gobioiddub. 

XXI. Tyntlastes Giinther. 

66. Tyntla«tes brevis G&nther. Panama. 

67. Tyntlastes sagitta Gunther. Panama. 

XXII. Gobioides Lac<Spfcde. 
66. Gobioides bronssoneti Laclede. 

West Indian fauna; south to Rio Janeiro. 

Specimens of this species were collected by Hartt and 
Copeland at Sao Matheos, Rio Janeiro, Rio Par&. There 
is also in the collection the type of Gobioides barreto Poey 
from Havana. 

69. Gobioides peruana* (Steindachner). 
West coast of South America. 

Steindachner. Fisch-Fauna des Canca & Flusse bei Guayaquil. 42. 
1880 (Guayaquil). 

Head 5 in length; depth 11. D. 7, 17. A. I, 16. 

Ante-orbital portion of head 2£ in post-orbital portion; 
inter-orbital 5 in head; lower jaw slightly projecting; a 
series of large slender teeth in each jaw, behind which in 
each jaw is a narrow band of fine teeth. Caudal 4J in body, 
connected \\ ith both dorsal and anal by a membrane. Dorsal 
rays violet, the membrane yellowish; narrow, angular cross- 
bars on body. 

XXIII. Cayennia Sauvage. 

Body much elongate, dorsals united, caudal free from 
doisal and anal; ventrals united, not adhering to belly; 
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teeth small, outer enlarged; anterior part of body naked, 
posterior part covered with cycloid scales. 

70. Cayennia guichenoti Sauvage. Cayenne. 

Sauvage. Bull. Soc. Philom. Serioa 7, iv, 57. 1880. 

Head 9 in total; depth 17; D. VI, 17; A. 1, 16; vertebrae 
about 36. 

Head deeper than wide; eye small, placed well forward; 
maxillary reaching to below posterior margin of eye; a low 
membrane connecting dorsal and caudal; caudal 7 in length; 
ventrals 1£ in head; brownish, marbled with black an- 
teriorly; length 0,400 (Cayenne). 

Perhaps the most interesting fact connected with the 
study of the American Gobies is that six of the seventy 
species, distributed in four, probably five genera, are half 
naked. Three of these were known at the time Gunther's 
catalogue was written, all from Panama. Since then, Sauvage 
has discovered another half naked species at Surinam ; a 
sixth species, whose habitat is unfortunately not definitely 
known, has been added in this paper. 

The American Gobies fall into four more or less natural 
groups — Oxymetopontince, Ekotridince, Gobiince and Gobioidii- 
nce; and what is most remarkable, three of these sub-families 
have each one or more half naked representatives. How 
widely these half naked species may be distributed cannot 
be told from the few data. Nothing is known of them but 
that they exist. An explanation why they are found only in 
tlje waters of Central America and the West Indies, should 
not be attempted until it has been proved that they are con- 
fined to these waters. 

Family CALLIONYMID^E. 

XXIV. Calliontmus Linnrous. 

71. Callionymus calliurus spec nov. 

No. 26.265, oue specimen. Off South Beach, Key West, 5 fathom*. 
Pourtales, 1869. 
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Head, to tip of opercular spine 3£ in length (5 in total) ; 
depth 7 (9). D. IV— 6; A. 4. 

Body flat below, the ventral surface bordered on each side 
with a fold of skin which is wider than the pupil ; a single 
lateral line; diameter of eye equal to length of snout, 3 J 
in head; maxillary not extending to the eye; opercular spine 
with two barbs above, the anterior one larger and turned 
forward; gill-opening a minute foramen opening upward. 
The last dorsal ray equals the length of the head, and the 
first dorsal spine reaches its tip when the fin is depressed; 
ventral fins connected by a broad membrane to the middle 
of the outer pectoral region; pectoral fins as long as the 
head. 

Cheeks, opercles, connecting membrane of ventral fins 
and ante-pectoral region with milk-white spots; lower jaw 
black near the rictus; a series of black dots on branchios- 
tegal membranes, one or two similar dots in front of pec- 
torals, two on the cheek forming a series with the second 
branchiostegal spot; four black spots on the marginal mem- 
brane of the belly, other black spots above it; lower half 
of body with numerous dirty-white spots; pectorals trans- 
parent, ventrals dusky; membrane of anal sprinkled with 
minute black points aggregated into black spots in places, 
and with opaque white spots; caudal transparent, having 
minute points, its upper half with opaque milk-white bars 
running obliquely downward and backward from ray to ray; 
lower half with interrupted longitudinal lines of opaque 
white, alternating with black spots; dorsal transparent, with 
white and black dots most conspicuous between last rays; 
body marbled with light and darker. 

This species is nearly related to Ccdlionymus pauciradiatus 
Gill. The only description of that species is: "D. Ill, 6. 
A. 4. The preopercular spine is armed with three teeth 
above and terminates in an acute point." Ann. Lye. Nat. 
Hist., N. Y., viii, 143, 1865. (Matanzas). The speci- 
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men before us has four dorsal spines and only two barbs on 
the preopercular spines; how they may agree or differ in 
other respects we are unable to tell. Until Dr. Gill's type 
is more fully described we feel justified in considering the 
specimen in the Museum the type of a new species. 

72. Callionymus pauciradiatus GUI. 

West Indian fauna. 

73. Callionymus bairdi Jordan MS. 

" D. IV, 9. A. 8. Preopercle with an antrorse basal spine 
above and 8 sharp teeth near the tip below." 

74. Callionymus agassirii Good & Bean MS. 
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DESMIDS OF THE PACIFIC COAST. 

IDENTIFIED BY BEV. FBANCIB WOLLE. 

Collected at Douner, Truckee, and Reno, Nev., Septem- 
ber, 1887. 

The following is a list of the plants found, not contained 
in the report published in Bulletin 7, June, 1887 : 

1. Hyalotheca dissilens Breb. 

2. Sph.ebozosma pulchrum Bail. 

3. Penium interrdptum Breb. 

4. Closterium acuminatum Kg. 

5. ANGUSTATDM Kg. 

6. striolatum Ehrb. 

7. Delponth Klebs. 

8. Docidium trabecula Naeg. 

9. Calocyundrus connatus (Breb.) Kirch. 

10. Cosmarium Broomei Thwaites. 

11. Cosmarium ovale Ralfs. 

12. Euastbum gemmatum Breb. 

13. AMPULLACEUM Ralfs. 

14. verrucosum (Ehrb.), Ealfs. 

15. ansatum (Ehrb.), Ralfs. 

16. Staurastrum commutatum, Kg. 

17. OORONULATUM, Wolle. 

Beside these desmids, the vials contain the following 
forms: 

18. Spirogyra Grevilleana (Hast), Kg. 

19. TENUISSIMA, Kg. 
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20. Ulothria subtilis, Kg. 

21. St^urospermum quadratum, Kg. 

22. Oscellaria princeps, Vauch. (Vauch). 

23. Zygnema stellium, Ag. 

24. <Edogonium — sterile. 

The following, already noted in Bull. II, No. 7, are du- 
plicate in the Nevada vials: 

Hyalotheca mucosa. 

Penium digitus. 

Closterium rostratum. 

Cosmarium crenatum. 

CUCUMIS. 

ORNATUM. 

PACHYDERMUM. 

TETRAOPHTHALMUM, 

TUMIDUM. 
Xanthtdium CRISTATUM. 
EUASTRUM BINALE. 

ELEGANS. 
STAURA8TRUM ARCTISCON. 

AVICULA. 

DEJECTUM. 

DlCKIEI. 

ECHINATUM. 

1NCONSPICUUM. 

MUTICUM. 

Sebaldi. 
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DETEBMINATTOH OF BROMINE DT SEA WATER BT 
FRACTIONAL TITRATION. 

BY F. GDTZKOW. 
Bead before the California Academy of Sciences, February 6tb, 1888. 

This method of quantitative determination of bromine 
consists of three operations — 

1 — Separation of the bromine as cuprous bromide. 

2 — Conversion of the cuprous bromide into zinc bromide. 

3 — Titration by hypochlorite of sodium. 

IsT Operation. — Separation of the bromine as cuprous bro- 
mide. — I mix 250 c.c. of filtered sea-water from the Pacific 
Ocean, to which a drop or two of sulphuric acid has been 
added, with 100 c.c. of a solution containing 25 grm., more 
or less, of crystallized ouprio sulphate. To this clear solu- 
tion, in which the copper may be assumed to exist as cuprio 
chloride, I add from a graduated glass a solution of ordinary 
good sodium sulphite, the strength of which I need not 
know, until the brown flocculent precipitate which each 
addition produces will dissolve more and more slowly. It 
is easy to find a point when the brown precipitate has dis- 
solved by digesting, but the solution remains slightly turbid 
from shining crystals of cuprous bromide. The separation 
ot crystals increases rapidly, cuprous chloride being also 
separated. An excess of sulphite of soda does not matter 
much. By heating to about 40° C. the green liquid be- 
comes blue again. Then, after cooling by water, another 
addition of sodium sulphite is made, say one-third of the 
volume previously used, again heated until the blue color 
distinctly reappears (about 70° C); the flask is once more 
cooled by water and allowed to settle, after removing any 
traces of sodium sulphite remaining in the neck by shaking 

2d 8kb., Vol. I. Issued Feb. 28. 1888. 
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with the liquid. It is advisable to loosely cork the flask* 
It will be found that the precipitate of mixed cuprous chlo- 
ride and bromide is an unusually heavy one, settling rapidly 
from a perfectly clear liquid, from which any little particles 
floating on the surface can be made easily to sink (by a 
glass rod or judicious shaking), so that the liquid may be 
decanted to almost the last drop after short settling. 
The solution has become strongly acid by the sulphuric 
and sulphurous acid formed through the reaction between 
cupric chloride and sodium sulphite. For the 250 c.c. of 
sea-water employed about 3 grm. of copper have been sepa- 
rated, varying in amount somewhat according to the tem- 
perature after heating and after cooling. Heating to the 
boiling point only increases unnecessarily the copper sepa- 
rated. The second addition of sodium sulphite I found 
necessary for removing the last trace of bromine. Now, in 
order to test if all bromine has been separated, I add to the 
decanted liquid another portion of sodium sulphite, say 
as much as the second time, heat and cool as before, treat 
the precipitate by zinc and hydrochloric acid, as will be 
described hereafter, filter some of the solution of zinc chlo- 
ride obtained into a test tube and test by one drop of the 
standard chlorine solution and chloroform, whether after 
shaking, the chloroform turns yellow. If it does not it is- 
certain there is no trace left in the decanted liquid. 

By these operations bromine can be very conveniently 
and completely separated in about ten minutes. Enough 
cupric sulphate ought to be added to form cupric chloride 
also from the sodium sulphite, as this is partially converted 
into sodium chloride by the formation of cuprous salts. In 
analyzing saline solutions other than sea-water, I ascertain 
the specific gravity and the corresponding percentage in 
sodium chloride from the tables, and reckon three parts of 
crystallized cupric sulphate for one part of sodium chloride, 
assuming all dissolved salts to be sodium chloride, as an 
excess of copper does not matter. 
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2d Operation. — Conversion of the cuprous bromide into 
zinc bromide. — This is accomplished by zinc with the addi- 
tion of a little hydrochloric acid. The operation is an easy 
one, and would seem to require no explanation. But for 
the 3d operation, the titration, I require a small volume, say 
25 c.c, in our case. A judicious economy of water and acid 
is, therefore, imperative. The precipitate in the flask is di- 
gested with about 100 c. c. of cold water, to which about 1 
grm. of sulphuric acid has been added. The settled liquid 
is decanted as before, the last portion over a very small 
filter. Any iron which the cupric sulphate may have con- 
tained is now reduced to a no longer appreciable amount, and 
the sulphurous gas much reduced. But in order to destroy 
the last trace of the latter, I add a few drops of sodium car- 
bonate and spread the crystalline powder around the flask. 
After one or two minutes enough oxychloride will be formed 
to answer the purpose afterwards. Now I rinse the con- 
tents of the flask into a porcelain dish, using only a few 
cubic centimeters at one time; heat in a test-tube about 
5 c. c. water, with £ c.c. hydrochloric acid, and filter over 
the small filter I had been using into the flask. A little 
more water applied to filter and flask will clean both 
sufficiently. The dish is heated on a water bath, and when 
by smell I detect no sulphurous gas, I add one large amply 
sufficient piece of zinc. 

The white crystals will soon be replaced by copper and a 
clear solution of cuprous chloride in hydrochloric acid. 
The finished reduction I recognize by touching with the 
point of a glass rod first the liquid and then a drop of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen water spread on a porcelain plate. 
Enough acid must be present to prevent the formation of 
oxychloride of zinc. The contents of the dish, copper and 
all, are filtered over a small filter, directly into a small 
graduated cylinder, and ought not to give more than 10 or 
15 c.c. filtrate. The copper is then fully sweetened into 
another porcelain dish with about 25 c.c. of hot acidulated 
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water and the filtrate evaporated to about 5 or 6 c.c, with 
the addition of one or two drops of sodium carbonate, then 
made aoid again and added to the 10 or 15 in the graduated 
cylinder, and the water used for rinsing the dish utilized to 
fill up to 25 c.c. 

3d Operation. — Titration by hypochlorite of sodium. — I 
must suppose that the chemist who takes interest in the 
subject treated here is acquainted or makes himself ac- 
quainted with what Fresenius in the sixth edition of his 
celebrated book remarks on titration of bromine. He will 
find that all these titrations are based on liberating bromine 
by chlorine and on the color imparted by free bromine to 
water, or chloroform or other absorbent. My method offers 
nothing new in that respect. Generally chlorine water is 
used as standard solution, which is the most changeable 
liquid employed in volumetric analysis. Figuier- removes 
the bromine liberated by boiling; Beimann by chloroform. 
In the first case it requires better eyes than mine to recog- 
nize coloring when there are only one or two milligrams of 
bromine left, and in the second, frequent removal of the 
chloroform is necessary; for, while the decoloration of a 
small drop of chloroform slightly colored is a sure and deli- 
cate test, the change of color in a highly colored drop of 
chloroform is a very coarse one. 

As standard solution I use hypochlorite of sodium or po- 
tassium, that is, ordinary " Eau de Javelle," as prepared by 
druggists (by treating " chloride of lime" with sodium or 
potassium carbonate), containing, generally, from one to two 
per cent, of chlorine, which may be set free by an acid. 
The slight excess of the carbonate employed does not 
interfere. I dilute one part of the commercial liquid with five 
parts of water, and test its strength by a normal solution of 
potassium bromide, acidulated by sulphuric acid. This 
normal solution I prepare by dissolving 1 grm. potassium 
bromide in water, add diluted sulphuric acid containing 
about 2 grm. S0 3 and fill up with water to say one-half liter. 
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Then I ascertain the bromine in a given volume either by 
argentic nitrate and chlorine gas or by titration with the 
standard solution of hypochlorite of sodium, which has 
been previously assayed for chlorine by one of the usual 
methods. Deducting the volume used for assny I dilute 
until the normal solution contains one milligram per cubic ' 
centimeter. 

Although the standard solution of hypochlorite of sodium 
is by no means unalterable, still it is much less changeable 
than chlorine water. .For instance, a solution prepared 
three weeks ago and indicating 100 milligrams of bromine by 
18.8 c.c, requires to-day 19.6 c.C, weakening by 4 per cent. 
This weakening is, however, no matter, as it amounts to only 
.01 c.c. per day for 25 milligrm. of bromine, and I recom- 
mend, in all cases, to test its strength immediately previous 
to the assay on the unalterable normal solution of bromine. 
This is preferable to its test by an iodide of potassium, etc., 
solution, which Fresenius (Quant. Anal. % § 143, p) recom- 
mends, deviating in this one little instance from the funda- 
mental principle of volumetric analysis expressed by him 
elsewhere, that the test ought to be made, if possible, al- 
ways in the same manner as the assay. 

The novelty of my method is a kind of fractional titration 
which allows to foretell the final reaction on an aliquot por- 
tion of the liquid, and — in the case of bromine — to compare 
the color before and after addition of the chlorinated standard 
solution. This kind of titration is advantageous also for 
other determinations, especially those which have a very 
sudden final reaction, as, for instance, the analysis of caustic 
soda. For the last named kind of analysis I proceed as 
follows: The apparatus consists of a flask provided with a 
well-fitting cork with two holes. Through one of these 
holes passes a little bent glass tube, stopping short at the 
cork inside and connecting outside with a rubber tube and 
clamp or "clip." Through the other hole passes a long 
funnel to nearly the bottom of the flask. I prefer the kind 
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of funnel called thistle-shape, or, better, poppy-head shape. 
It must hold 30 to 40 c.c. A mark by file or paper glued 
on shows when the funnel is filled with 20 c.c. I measure 
the solution of caustic soda to be tested and dilute to a 
round figure, say 100 c.c, add litmus and fill into the flask, 
opening the clamp. By blowing through the tube I raise 
20 c.c. into the funnel and close the clamp. I note the 
stand of the burette, say = 0.00 c.c, add one d^opof stand- 
ard acid; the solution remaining blue, I may add four more 
drops for the 80 c.c in the flask, because f = 20 c.c were 
not changed. I do so; find that I have been using .25 c.c. 
in five drops, that the liquid remained blue, and that I may 
add safely 4 X .25 or 1.25 c.c, including the five drops al- 
ready given. I bring the burette to 1 c.c to get at round 
numbers; still blue color. I may add four more c.c, and 
do so, \ c.c. at a time, stirring with a little glass rod which 
I leave always in the funnel, and observe that with 3 c.c. 
the contents remained blue, but become red with 3£ c.c. Now 
I know that the final reaction will occur between 3 X 5 = 15, 
and 3$ X 5= 17J c.c. I open the clamp and run standard 
acid to the 15 c.c. mark of the burette, shake and wash the 
funnel by raising and lowering repeatedly the mixed liquid. 
I raise again to 20 c.c. in the funnel, close the clamp and 
begin my second test, adding, as before, 1 drop; the liquid 
remaining blue, I add 4 more. Still blue. I may, conse- 
quently, give 5 X .25 c.c = 1.25 c.c I do so, but only .10 
c.c or 2 drops at a time, because I know that I am ap- 
proaching the final reaction below 17.5 c.c. Having added 
.30 c.c, the liquid remains blue, but turns red at .40 c.c I 
may add 5 X .30 but not 5 X .40 c.c. I open the clamp 
and proceed as before, bringing the burette to 16.50 c.c I 
raise again 20 c.c, which I still, to be on the safe side, 
count as J-, although it has become now nearly Jth of the 
whole. I add one drop of acid : blue, another : red. I go no 
further, because I know I am within 3 drops of the final reac- 
tion. I remove cork and funnel and add the next drop 
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directly to the flask, find that the third drop will turn red, 
and read 16.9 o.c. off the burette. 

The following table will show how the observations may 
be conveniently noted, + and — signifying respectively 
blue and red: 





ADDITION 






MADK. 




to the Whole. 


BUBETTB. 




ALLOWED. 


FOBBIDDEN. 


MADB. 


0.00 c c. 


No. 1.. 


1 drop 

.25 oo. 

.50 
1.00 
3.00 
3.50 
1 drop 

.10 o.c. 

.20 

.30 

.40 
1 drop 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 


5 dr.=.25 o.o. 
1.25 o.o. 


17.5 0.0. 

2.00 










5.00 
15.00 






15.00 o.o. 


15.00 


No. 2. 


.25 














1.00 
1.50 








1.50 


16.50 


No. 3.. 


.25 


.25 
3 drops 


16.75 
16.90o.o. 



For the analysis of bromine I modify my apparatus as 
follows: The flask holds about 70 c.c. and has a round bot- 
tom, if possible, egg-shape, and short and wide neck, so that 
a cork with three borings may be fitted. One of these holes 
serves for a small bent glass tube, with rubber tube and clamp 
attachment as described above. Instead of one funnel I have 
two, as much as possible of equal size and of similar shape 
as described, each holding 10 or 15 c.c. Into one of the 
two cups I place a short and thin glass-rod, bent so that the 
heaviest part is inside the cup, and graduate (with the little 
glass-stirrer inside) for one and for five cubic centimeter. 
The tube of the other funnel is bent above the cork, so that 
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both funnels will rest side by side in equal and least possi- 
ble height above the cork. Both tubes are, now, cut off, so 
that they reach nearly to the bottom of the flask. They 
ought to be as narrow as a reasonably fast flow of the liquid 
from flask to cups will allow. As I could npt procure fun- 
nels to satisfy me in this respect I shoved a narrow tube 
through the straight tube, flanging it a little so that it found 
a support in the conical bottom of the cup, and closed the 
lower opening of the bent tube partially. Thus, when the 
air is compressed in the flask the liquid will travel in both 
tubes with tolerably equal speed. The graduated cup with 
the straight tube serves for fractional titration, the other one 
to compare the original color with the changes of color pro- 
duced by the additions from the burette to the graduated 
cup. 

Everything being prepared, I pour 25 cc. of my normal 
solution of potassium bromide through one of the funnels 
into the flask, raise 5 cc. or £ to the corresponding mark in 
the cup, close the clamp and assay in similar manner as 
described above. 

No. 1. — I add one drop of the solution of hypochlorite 
of sodium of unknown strength. A yellowish tint is no- 
ticed, faint but unmistakable. I am allowed to add four 
more drops. I do so, and observe deepening of the color 
with every drop. Having, thus, spent .25 cc. I am allowed 
to add 1 cc more or 1.25 cc. in all. I add .25 cc at one 
time, stir and observe that the color becomes more intense 
by stirring. The next. 25 cc do not seem materially to in- 
crease the color although it does not decrease. Therefore, 
I add only .10 cc. at one time, note .85 as doubtful, observe 
with the next drop a probable decrease of color, which de- 
crease becomes more marked with the second drop, and 
quite decided and unmistakable with the third. I know, 
now, that the assay will be finished between 5 x .75 = 3.75 
cc, and 5X1 = 5 cc, probably already 5 X .90 = 4.5 cc 
I lower the stand in the burette to 3.75 cc, which makes 
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the contents of the graduated cup nearly as light as those 
of the other cup, open the clamp, mix and wash the 
cups as described above. As I know that I am very 
near the finish, I raise only to the 1 c.c. mark. 

No. 2. — I add one drop: the 1 c.c. gets quite light 
compared with its partner in the other cup. I blow, 
now, into my rubber tube, open the clamp while blow- 
ing, in order to prevent the sample from sinking back 
into the flask, and raise to the 5 c.c. mark. This 
permits a better observation than adding the drop at once 
to the 5 c.c. I compare the two colors at my leisure. 
The result is doubtful. The color seems to have neither 
increased nor decreased. The next drop shows a decided 
decrease of color on comparing both cups. I cannot 
go any further with fractitional titration, being, prob- 
ably, within three drops of the end of the assay. I open 
the clamp, remove the cork and funnels after washing 
rod and cups with water, and boil the contents of the flask 
until the color has become quite white and no more smell 
of bromine can be noticed. I cool by water, add one c.c. 
of chloroform, close the flask with my thumb, shake vio- 
lently and observe whether the chloroform has become col- 
ored. If not, as it will not be if all the bromine has been 
evaporated, I add one drop from the burette and shake 
as before. In the settled little drops of chloroform (the 
advantage of a pointed egg-shape of the flask will show now) 
I recognize distinctly a yellowish tint. The next drop leaves 
me uncertain if there is any change in color. The third 
drop shows without fail an almost complete decoloration. 
The assay is finished. By deducting the last drop and one- 
half of the former drop, I learn that 25 milligrm. bromine 
are indicated by 3.925 c.c. of my standard solution. Each 
drop of .05 c.c. will, henceforth, disclose (-*;&£*- being = 78.5) 
tW or about $ of a milligram of bromine. The limits of 
accuracy depend of: (1) the least possible number of drops 
for testing by chloroform; (2) the least possible amount of 
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chloroform, that is: (3) the least possible volume of solu- 
tion, because, the more solution the more chloroform must 
be given to obtain drops of sufficient quantity for a good 
observation of color. 

The following table will record the results of this assay 
in a better shape, + expressing increase, — decrease of color, 
? doubtful. 
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MADS. 




TO THE WHOLK. 


BCRBTTK. 




ALLOWED. 


FOB BID DEN. 
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0.00 O.o. 


No. 1 


1 drop = 
.05 o.o. 


+ 


.25 o.o. 

















.25 


+ 


1.25 




... .... 








.50 


+ 


2.50 












.75 


+ 


3.75 













.85 


* 














1.00 


— 





5 00 o.o. 


3.75 o.o. 


3.75 


No. 2 




.05 
.05 


* 




25 }.30 


.10 




No. 3 


3.85 








+ 


.05 










* 


.05 


........ 










.05 
less the last \y % drops: 


4.00 
.075 

3.925 o.c. 



It will be observed that the one dangerous calculation in 
this titration was the fourth of No. 1, which brought me on 
a not perfect observation too near to the result. I choose 
intentionally this example for pointing out the danger of 
adding too much from the burette on the observation of the 
first fractional titration, when the second cup contains still 
colorless liquid and offers no chance for comparison of 
colors. The increase of color becomes easily fallacious 
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after a certain intensity has been obtained, but not the de- 
crease. The record of "addition allowed to the whole" 
ought to be based on certainty, which may be won by an- 
other fractional titration. The following table will explain 
how the titration ought to have been made : 
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ALLOWED. 


FOB BID DIM. 
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0.00 0.0. 
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+ 
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.25 


+ 
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.50 


+ 
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.65 
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2.50 o.o. 


2.50 


No. 2.... 




.05 


+ 


.25 












.10 


+ 


.50 












.20 


+ 


1.00 












.30 


* 














.40 


— 




2.00 


1.00 


3.50 


No. 3. . . . 




.05 
.10 


+ 
? 


.25 


















.15 


— 




.75 


.25 


3.75 



etc., like No. 2 of the foregoing table. 

To sum up, this kind of titration is based at the begin- 
ning on coloration, and toward the finish on decoloration, of 
the fraction in the cup. As long as three drops are re- 
quired to^produce a decoloration, another fractional titra- 
tion may be safely undertaken; but when already two drops 
change the color decidedly, it is better to stop and proceed 
to the final test with chloroform. These remarks refer, of 
course, only to a standard solution of about the strength 
indicated here. 
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The titration of the 25 c.c. obtained from the 250 o.o. of 
sea- water is done in exactly the same manner as that of the 
normal solution of potassium bromide, except that the ob- 
servation of the first drop from the burette requires special 
attention. In the presence of iron (from the zinc) or cop- 
per, both being under the circumstances ferrous or cuprous 
salts, no bromine will be set free until they have been con- 
verted by the chlorine into ferric and cupric salts. There- 
fore, before commencing on the fractional titration, I empty 
the 25 c.c. into the flask, add one cubic centimeter chloro- 
form, also one drop from the burette, shake, and observe 
whether the chloroform shows coloring. If it does, I 
evaporate the drop of chloroform by boiling the contents of 
the flask while keeping them in agitation, cool, return the 
solution to the graduated cylinder, fill up to 25 c.c. and 
titrate in the manner described above, adding the one drop 
from the burette used for coloring the chloroform to the 
account. 

The more experienced analyst will, however, be able to 
recognize the first color without requiring chloroform, and 
thus avoid boiling the solution previous to titration, which 
may cause a slight loss by evaporating some hydrobromic 
acid, unless sodium carbonate is added. For the titration, 
the solution has then to be made acid again. Whilst by 
this preliminary test traces of iron, manganese, copper and 
sulphurous gas can be detected and made harmless, the 
presence of hyposulphite of zinc (formed by the action of 
sulphurous gas on zinc) affects the assay more seriously, as 
it is less readily oxydized, completely only when the titrated 
solution is boiled to evaporate the free bromine. This 
causes formation of hydrobromic acid — hence the necessity 
of guarding against the presence of sulphurous gas before 
zinc is added. Every analyst will judge what other sub- 
stances may be present in his solution which might inter- 
fere, and how to remove them. 

It remains to state that the titration as described may also 
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be applied to a solution of zinc bromide and chloride ob- 
tained by reducing a precipitate of argentic bromide and 
chloride by zinc. But more zinc will be required than for 
the reduction of cuprous bromide and chloride. Argentic 
nitrate will precipitate 5 grm. of chlorine from 250 c. c. of 
sea-water, while in the precipitate obtained in the manner 
described there are only 1£ grm. For this reason, and on 
account of the comparatively large volume of the argentic 
chloride, it is loss easy to obtain a small volume of solution 
for titration. 

Fehling's method of partial precipitation by argentic ni- 
trate, with its difficult settling and sweetening of the pre- 
cipitate, and absence of a ready test for ascertaining whether 
the bromine has been completely separated, I leave out of 
consideration here. 

The amount of bromine in the sea water near the en- 
trance to the Bay of San Francisco, determined in the man- 
ner described, is 67.5 milligrams in one liter. 
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CHANGES IN THE FAUNA AND FLORA OF CALIFORNIA. 

BT H. H. BEHR, M. D. 

A residence of nearly forty years in this vicinity, during 
which the country has been rapidly settled, has necessarily 
made me a witness of many changes in the Flora and Fauna, 
and it seems to me a matter of importance that some record 
of these changes be made. Such records of the physical 
changes abound and are of very great interest, but the mu- 
tations of organized life are certainly equally so, and they 
have had no historian. 

From time to time, in the progress of a busy life, I have 
taken notes of various such changes, and propose to give 
them to the Academy in the shape of a series of short 
papers. 

1. Serpents. 

The venomous serpents of this vicinity, of which only 
one species (Crotalus lucifer) occurs, have, as is well known, 
very greatly decreased in number, indeed it is probable that 
very few, if any, now exist on the peninsula of San Fran- 
cisco. They are, however, still found in considerable num- 
bers on Tamalpais, that wild and only half-explored mount- 
ain at our doors, and in the range of hills back of Oakland 
and Berkeley, and in certain sections there has certainly 
been a local increase in their numbers. 

As two of the places where they are increasing are to me 
well-trodden grounds, I have made some investigations of 
the causes of this increase, which is sufficiently marked to 
be noticed by casual visitors, and of course still more by 
residents of the districts. 

Statistics in such matters being out of the question, I 
have only to mention the reasons which have convinced me 
of the local increase, to which my attention was first called 

2d 8br.» Vol. 1. leemed Feb. 28, 1888. 
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by resident friends. First — Comparative frequency of snake 
bites to cattle in one locality and to dogs in the other. 
Second — The appearance of very young rattlesnakes, so 
called "one-buttons" before dark. I do not know the 
habits of the Crotalides of other regions, but our Crotalus 
hici/ery is, in the first year of his existence, even more noc- 
turnal in his habits than full grown specimens, and the ap- 
pearance of one before sunset is always exceptional. 

The first locality to which I refer is in the Contra Costa 
mountains, whose eastern chain is there broken by a deep 
ravine, a transverse valley carrying the waters of the table 
lands into the alluvial plains about Alvarado. 

My authority is a landed proprietor, blessed with a taste 
for zoology, as far at least as that branch of science is con- 
nected with sportsmanship. 

The greater part of the land surrounding his place is very 
hilly, and the declivities partly naked and rocky, partly 
wooded, only accessible by a few trails, most of them im- 
practicable for saddle-horses. The upland, used only for 
grazing, is open grass-land, dotted occasionally with live- 
oaks, but having no chapparal whatever. 

There is but little agriculture in the immediate neighbor- 
hood, but a considerable number of "chicken ranches/* 
the owners of which carry guns and possess dogs of some- 
what roaming dispositions. There is but little game left 
excepting quail. Hawks, eagles, owls and herons, were 
formerly abundant, but have perceptibly diminished. The 
grazing country seems to contain few reptiles excepting rat- 
tlesnakes. Ophibolus, Pityophis (magnificient specimens), 
and several species of Eutainia are found in the gulch and 
along the sides of the creek, but no Crotalus, as far as the 
observations of my friend extend. 

The pasture grounds of the upland are well stocked with 
cattle and horses. There are but few goats, and at present 
no sheep, and none of the farmers keep hogs to any extent. 
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The other locality to which my attention has been spe- 
cially called is in the Coast Bange. Its drainage is partly 
to the Bay of San Francisco, partly into the ocean. The 
elevation varies from 1,000 to 3,000 feet above the level of 
the sea. 

I have several statements from inhabitants of this district, 
all agreeing as to the fact of an increase of rattlesnakes, but 
differing in regard to the causes. The informant upon 
whose statement I chiefly rely has seen a great deal of bor- 
der life, some military service, and has made explorations 
in Mexico and the Indian Territories. His observation is 
keen and is the more reliable because not influenced by 
preconceived ideas. 

The lower part of this district must have been originally 
a dense forest of redwood (Sequoia sempervirens) , Douglas 
spruce (Pseudotsuga Douglasii), madrono (Arbutus Menziesii), 
and chestnut oak (Quercus densiflora) ; the upper part, chap- 
paral (Ceanothus and Manzanita) and chemisal (Adenostoma), 
varied occasionally by groves or forest strips of Pinus in- 
signis and Pseudotsuga Douglasii, live-oak (Quercus agrifolia), 
and Kellogg's oak (Quercus Kettogii). 

At this day tracts of cultivated land, chiefly vineyards 
and orchards, form frequent interruptions of the original 
forms of vegetation. There is still game enough to cause 
much inconvenience to the vine-growers, but it has, accord- 
ing to the statements made to me, perceptibly diminished. 
The hills are steep, but not so much so as to prevent the 
growth of chapparal upon them; the gulches accessible, but 
not broad enough to be of much use to the agriculturist; 
and though there are no large water-courses, there are plenty 
of springs. 

Among reptiles, Gerrhorwtus and Phrynosoma are the most 
common. The serpents are not well represented. I have 
not seen Ophibolus; the blue racer (Bascanion) has been only 
occasionally seen; Pityopkis is exceedingly rare, and even 
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the species of Eutainia, otherwise so universally distributed, 
are not often met with; the rattlesnake has, however, dis- 
tinctly gained ground. 

The population consists chiefly of the owners of large 
tracts of land, most of them in easy circumstances, and 
employing a good deal of manual labor in orchards and 
vineyards. The farmers keep some cows and horses on 
their premises or a neighboring hillside, but the region can 
hardly be called a grazing country. 

The professional sportsman or pot-hunter rarely visits the 
district, but bojs and dogs of roaming disposition abound, 
and account in some measure for the diminished number of 
eagles, hawks and owls. 

Let us now consider the causes which have led to the 
increase of so very undesirable a neighbor as Crotalus luci- 
fer. 

First. — The protection given to it by the nature of the 
country; the inaccessible hillsides and uninhabited upland 
abounding in gopher and squirrel holes of the Contra Costa, 
and the impenetrable thickets of chapparal in the Coast 
Range. These conditions change only very slowly with the 
settlement of the districts. 

Second. — Destruction of its natural enemies. 

There are very few persons carrying a gun who can resist 
the temptation of killing an eagle, a hawk or an owl, and 
many of them are probably ignorant of the fact that by so 
doing they preserve a rattlesnake or even a whole brood of 
them. Eagles and hawks will, I know, occasionally help 
themselves to a chicken or a young turkey, but their war- 
fare is usually directed more against gophers, squirrels, 
snakes, etc., avoiding as long as possible the dangerous 
vicinity of the hencoop with its hysterically noisy inmates 
and attendant shot-gun. 

2d 8kb. Vol. I. Issued Feb. 28, 1888. 
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Owls are even more useful in keeping in check the undue 
increase of these animals, especially the rattlesnake, as 
their nocturnal habits bring them in frequent contact with 
the "one-button," the hopeful descendent of the mature 
Crotolus. 

There are some other allies still to be mentioned, who 
give us no inconsiderable assistance in our attempts to get 
rid of the rattlesnake. One of these is the king snake, 
Ophibolus getxdu8. An incident which occurred in a drug 
store in this city, where various living reptiles are kept in a 
glass case, proves that the statement of the prowess of this 
snake made by old rancheros are founded on actual obser- 
vation, and not as has been supposed, on vague tradition. 

A specimen of Ophibolm being one day added to the 
happy family, attacked a rattlesnake immediately on its 
entrance, and winding himself by an exceedingly rapid mo- 
tion round the latter strangled him, but not before receiv- 
ing a wound from the fangs of his foe from which he died 
the next day. 

The confined space, preventing freedom of movement, in 
which the conflict took place, was probably the cause of 
this mishap. Similar statements have been made in regard 
to PUyopkU. As to Eutainia we may be certain that these 
defenseless species do not disturb the rattlesnake, and as 
their food is chiefly frogs and small fish they do not inter- 
fere with his food supply as Pityophis certainly does, by 
feeding on ground squirrels, gophers, rats, mice, etc., and 
Ophibolw still more, by climbing shrubs and devouring the 
eggs and young of birds, a cheerful nocturnal custom of the 
rattlesnake also. 

In relation to the amount of help given by these enemies 
of the rattlesnake, they rank about as follows : 

First. — Owls, which feeding on the strictly nocturnal 
" one-button," destroy a greater number of individuals, 
noeding more for food on account of their small size. 
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Second. — Hawks and eagles, which destroy many of the 
mature snakes moving about in the day-time. 

The diminution in the number of these birds, at least as far 
as the Coast Range is concerned, is probably largely due to 
the forest fires, which are, I am sorry to say, very frequent 
in some parts. The owl builds usually in old hollow trees, 
which are of course more easily destroyed by fire than sound 
ones. The eagle builds every year, if undisturbed, in the 
same tree, and is very apt to leave a region where its nest 
has to be frequently changed. Of course these fires do not 
directly injure the birds, for they occur late in the year, 
after the fledging of the young. 

Ophibolus and Pityophia are comparatively trifling factors 
in the destruction of the rattlesnake, nevertheless it would 
be wiser to leave inoffensive creatures unharmed, for they 
are his implacable enemies, and perform a very consider- 
able service to the farmer by lessening the number of ver- 
min, and it is after all a very cheap kind of heroism to 
wantonly kill an animal which is incapable of doing harm. 

Nature not interfered with by man is perfectly able to take 
•care of herself. When once we do so all the "bisul- 
phides " and ' ' insect washes " in the world will not restore 
the balance which has been disturbed; naturam expellas 
furca tamen usque recurret," says Horace. We can only 
make Nature our ally, never our servant. 
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A NEW GENUS AND SPECIES OF N. A. SCARABJEIDJE. 

BY J. J. RIVERS. 

The insect about to be noticed, would in general appear- 
ance remind any one of Pentodon, but an examination of 
the mouth parts would at once dispel the idea, the strongly 
toothed outer margin in Pentodon, together with the highly 
developed teeth of its maxillary galea, would seem to re- 
move those insects to different associates- The one I 
now mention has a history; it adorns several collections- 
either without a name or else labeled Aphonus clunalis Lee. 
A reference made to LeConte's description of A. clunalis, 
Proceed. Acad. Nat. Sci., Phila., Vol. 8, p. 23, 1856, and at 
the end of the description the following phrase "maxillarum 
galea bidentata" is sufficient to show that LeConte did 
not refer to the present insect, for its maxillary is entirely 
unarmed. 

There appears to be no description of this insect any- 
where in the literature of N. A. Coleoptera; and thinking that 
as this species was from El Paso, Texas, Mr. W. Bates, of 
England, who is working upon the Mexican Scarabaeicbe, 
had perhaps received and already incorporated it in his mon- 
ograph, I wrote to him concerning it. He replied : ' ' Pro- 
ceed and describe it; send me a copy of the publication 
containing the description, and I will adopt your naming 
if I find the species among those occurring across the line." 

This insect was in a large capture of 8carabseid» taken 
last year at El Paso, Texas, by G. W. Dunn, after whom the 
specific name is formed; the generic name is derived 
from the unarmed condition of its galea or maxillary. The 
group it belongs to is very puzzling, as it. appears to possess 
diverse characteristics; the tarsal form and lack of stridulat- 
ing organs throw it with Aphonus; the style of sculpture of 
the ely tree is of the common oblique pattern, while the shape 

3d 8xb. Vol. I. Issued Jane 5, 1888. 
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of the middle and hind tibiae, together with the bulging 
upon the pygidium, point towards Oryctes, and the rounded 
form of the club of the antennae also favors Oryctes, though 
it matches Pentodon in that character very much better and 
it agrees with none in its unarmed galea. 

AN0PL0OHATH0 gen nov. 

Form oval, convex; dorsum geotly rounded; under wings well developed. 
Clypeus triangular, with sides slightly emarginate, apex 
ronnded and curving upwards; in fresh unworn examples 
the margin is continuous, and meets a depression on either 
end of the sutural line; this transverse line rises towards 
the center, but the center itself is slightly depressed. 

Antennae nine- jointed, the basal joint very large, equal to 
all the joints of the funicle; the fifth and sixth joints being 
connate, makes this truly a nine-jointed species. 
Lnbruni membranous, covered with stiff hairs. 

Mandibles much produced, not toothed externally, but 
with a slight emargination. 

Maxilla* much flattened and widening from the middle 
to the front edge, the inner angle is sharply defined and 
with a projecting joint, the outer angle much rounded; the 
under surfaoe has stiff bristly hairs pointing forwards. 

Maxillary palpi four- join ted; the firet joint narrow, the 
second and third about equal, and the fourth nearly as 
large as the second and third combined. 
Labium bilobed, with well rounded margins. 

Mentum connate with the several adjoining parts, the 
labial palpi appearing at the sides, they are three jointed, 
the firet joint being shorter than the second and the third 
equal to both. 

Prothorax shining black, wider than long and narrower in 
front, front margin recurved, smooth, side margins slightly 
reticulated and reflexed, but becoming flattened before 
reaching the hind angles; hind margin well developed from 
the angles by an impressed line, which dying out before reaching the center 
the margin is continued by coarse punctu rings only. 

Elytra elongate-oval wider towards the apex, evenly rounded on top, 
falling to the sides in a gentle curve. 

Anterior coxae large, with the trochanter oval in outline, the outer end fit- 
ting into an emargination of the epimera. 

Middle coxae nearly the size of the former, of irregular form, with the 
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apex somewhat truncate. Posterior coxae small and subtriangular, oblique.- 

Abdomen: ventral segments six; fifth and sixth movable. 

Spiracles situated upon the inner edge of the inflexed portion of the 
ventral segments except the posterior one, which is in the suture, where the 
propygidium meets the fifth ventral segment. The middle and hind tibiae 
have each two oblique carinas across the middle portion, and their apices are 
expanded and digitate. 

Middle tarsi moderately stout, first joint more robust, the second and third 
of equal length, and the fourth shorter. 

Hind tarsi shorter than those of the middle pair; more robust 
and more equal in length. 
Propygidium regularly rugose, what might be called reticulate. 

Pygidium very obtusely and evenly rounded in the male. 

Anoplognatho Dunnianus sp. nov.— Elongate-oval, convex, broader 
behind. Clypeus triangular, with the sides slightly emarginate, tip 
rounded, upturned; the edge carries a raised margin that meets the 
sutural line, which increases in hight towards the middle, but is out hy 
a slight depression in the oenter, giving the outline of a double curve. This 
character, however, is not constant. There is no other armature on the 
head. Vertex rugose J y punctate, as is the depression forming the area of 
the clypeus. Prothorax transverse, narrower in front, angles pointed, sides 
re flexed, partly reticulated but flattened before reaching the hinder angles; 
hind margin well defined part of the way across from the angles, but con- 
tinued over the middle by punctures ouly. The middle of the disc towards - 
the hind margin is free from punctures, but towards the side margins they 
become closer and merge into each other, while at the front angles 
they form a densely rugose surface. Elytra elongate-oval, wider behind the 
middle, and covering the propygidium; the sutural margins near the apex 
appear depressed, but it iR caused by k^^^p^M the bulging on either 
elytron by the usual broad tubercle; I , ■ , I there are three series of 

obliterated striae, the two inner sets I I being double, and occu- 

pying an oblique course from base Ett I to apex. Pygidium very 

obtusely rounded. Front tibiaB I KhI strongly sinuate. Be- 
low, the various parts are clothed I .'I with hairs placed in lines;, 
the color is deep chestnut. Above, I I the surface, particularly 
of the elytrae, becomes almost smooth I I and shining; the color is 
brownish black, Inclining to a chestnut tone towards the hinder part of the 
elytrae. 

Length .95-1 inch. 

Female generally smaller, with the sides of the elytrae more parallel; it is more 
convex than the other sex, the elytrae shorter not covering the propygidum, and 
smoother. Pygidium obtuse but not evenly bulging, because the* 
lower part is incurved and margined by a bold edge. Front tibiae 
strongly tri dentate. Length .75 - .95 inrh. 

Locality: El Paso, Texas. 
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ANEW SPECIES OF CALIFORNIAN LEPIDOPTERA. 

BY J. J. RIVIJRS^ 

This insect is from the neighborhood of Truckee, a mount-* 
ainous district of California. It has been mistaken for a • 
variety of M. anicia Doubl., but as this has a black 
ground color while M. anicia has a red one, they must belong 
to different groups of the same genus. Mr. 0. F. McGlashan 
has for several years bred this insect in numbers and dis- 
tributed it generously, therefore I have great pleasure in- 
dedicating the species to him. 

M. Chalcedona Doubl. is the type around which numerous 
forms congregate, some as mere varieties, while others, 
though showing strongly their ancestry still exhibit suf- 
ficient likeness to each other in the imago state, to puzzle 
and perplex the student, and make it difficult to say whether 
these various forms are simply variations or true species. 
In the larval state, however, abundant difference is seen 
which easily points out the genuine species. Dr. H. Behr in 
his description and remarks upon M. Cooperi, Proceed. Cal. 
Acad. Bci., Vol. 3, p. 90, 1863, says: "With all the well 
marked differences, the species look so much alike, that it 
would have been a long time before M. Cooperi would have 
been recognized as a distinct species, if it had not been for 
the striking difference of its caterpillar.' ' 

MEUTJEA Fabr. 

M. Macglashanii sp.nov. General appearance like M. Chalcedona, but 
still more like M. Cooperi Behr. Outer margins of upper wings rounding in 
both sexes. The general disposition of the spots forming the bands being 
equidistant, gives to the whole surface a more checkered appearance than 
is seen either in M. Chalcedon or M. Cooperi. Expanse of wing of the largest 
9 specimen 2% inches; in the largest 9 specimen of M. Chalcedon 2% 
inches. The marginal band of red spots to all the wings always present. 

Male.— Upper side blackish; outer margins of all the wings with reddish 

spots, a character more constant in this species than is found in either 

Cooperi or Chalcedon. The next two rows are pale straw or even white, and 

the spots are inclined to be quadrate; the usual bifid band has the third 

2d Skb. Vol. I. Issued June 6, 1888. 
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and fourth spots from the oosta wholly red; three spots in cell, 
two yellow and one red; hind wings have first a row of marginal 
red spots, followed by three rows of yellow, then, in some, an elon- 
gated twin spot of red; the basal area has four angnlate spots of yellow, 
three forming a triangle. Under side of anterior wings a subdued brownish- 
red, the marginal row scarcely defined; in some examples, however, there is a 
black zigzag line that cuts off the marginal row; the second and third rows 
are repeated faintly, and the markings of the upper surface are faintly vis- 
ible; hind wings have an unbroken marginal border of red which continues 
firmly along a third of the inner margin. The second band consists of 
seven conical spots of yellowish white; the third row is made up of 
rounded or angulate spots of red, attended more or less by a yellow halo, 
and in some t»pecimens the spot is circular, and a dot or pupil adorns the 
center; the fourth row contains eight large elongate spots of whitish-yellow, 
cut unequally by a blaok line, but the first spot on the front margin is 
almost equally divided; the basal area is red and contains three yellowish 
spots, the largest of which is sometimes divided by a reddish spot. Female 
exhibits the same markings as the male; with the exception of the marginal 
borders and a faint tinge of red on one horn of the bifid band, the whole 
surface is of sombre black. 

Palpi reddish; antennae yellowish; abdomen with five dorsal segments 
fringed with rusty brown, and a white row of spots on each side of the dorsal 
ridge; beneath, through the center, it is whitish. 

Expanse: male 1{; female 2 J- inches. 

Larva. — Deep black, sparingly irrorated with white. Seven of the dorsal 
spines light yellow, with a fine line of deeper yellow forming a ring around 
the base of each. A double line or band of white occupies the dorsal 
region, interrupted by the base of the spines, and longitudinally separated 
by a fine black line that runs along the dorsal ridge; the sub-dorsal row of 
spines black on a black ground, the next row of spiues also black, but at 
the base below each of seven spines is a yellow crescent - shaped spot 
which interrupts a broad spiracular band of white; the next row of spines 
black, then a narrow longitudinal line of scattering white spots; then follows, 
above the feet, a row of twin diminutive yellowish spines, which interrupts a 
line of white. Beneath is a double line of white. The hairs below the 
spiracular line brownish. The head, prolegs, base of feet and spines (except 
the seven dorsal) black and shining. Caterpillar looks very like that belong- 
ing to M. Leanira, and therefore more attenuated than that of the robust 
M, ChcUcedon. 

Food plant Penistemon, but will feed upon the flowers of Castilleia, and 
upon the leaves of Plantago major. 

Chrysalis.— Dull white, pro thorax with two yellow tubercles, the first 
dorsal segment has also two, the second three, the fourth to the tenth have 
five tubercles on each dorsal segment. In the front of each tubercle is a 
black curved spot often uniting. There are also some blaok spots on each 
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segment placed in regular order, but there are no blaek dots on the apex of 
the tubercles as seen in the allied species. Length % inch. 

CUSIOCAMPA. 

C, thoracica Stretch. Larva. — Body obscure brown, dorsal ridge orna- 
mented with a row of conspicuous ochre-colored spots, two spots on 
each segment, the one placed in front always much the larger; the spots are 
attended by numerous short waving lines of reddish-brown, running longi- 
tudinally, and there is a sub-dorsal line of the same color, and a spiracular 
line of a much lighter shade. Its whole length above the feet is Occupied 
with numerous tufts of grayish hair. 

The dorsal line of spots is its most particular feature, as it contrasts with 
the sombre tone of the body color. Length 1% to 2 inches. 

Natural food plant the native willow, upon which it is 
found feeding at Berkeley, but it has taken to the foliage of 
different kinds of orchard trees, upon which great damage 
has been done. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS FROM THE SHAW SCHOOL OF BOTANY. 

No. 4. 

synoptical li8t of north american species of oeanothus. 
By William Trelease. 

In its present limitation, Ceanothus is an exclusively Amer- 
ican genus, and all but three of the species known to me 
occur north of Mexico. It is quite puzzling to the student 
of our flora, partly because of the variability of some spe- 
cies, and partly because in some instances what are evi- 
dently distinct species approach each other so closely as to 
render their characterization difficult, although they may be 
pretty surely recognized by the practiced eye. To the evo- 
lutionist, these groups of interlocking sub-species and 
barely distinguishable species, are interesting as represent- 
ing different stages in the mutations of their prototypes; but 
they are exceedingly trying to the systematic botanist, 
whose task is to so arrange and limit them as to render 
their recognition by others easy. 

Aside from the monograph of the genus (in the broader 
sense in which it was formerly understood) in De Candolle's 
Prodromus, which characterizes very few of the species that 
are now known, and the fuller revision in the first volume of 
Torrey and Gray's Flora, it has been very judiciously and 
completely treated by Mr. Watson in a revision of the en- 
tire group (Proc. Amer. Acad. x. 1875, 333-9), and a separate 
elaboration of the numerous and difficult Californian species 
(Bot. Cal. i. 102-104; ii. 439). His views on the syno- 
nymy of species are also very fully indicated in his Biblio- 
graphical Index to North American Botany. Nor should 
the field notes of the keen-sighted Nuttall, on a number of 
the Pacific Coast species, in Torrey and Gray's Flora, be 
overlooked. 

2d Skb. Vol. 1. Issued June 16, 1888. 
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In the main, the limitation and descriptions of species in 
Mr. Watson's monograph, and his references to literature, 
in the Index, are so accurate as to require little alteration^ 
but after repeatedly going over the genus as represented in 
the Gray, Engelmann, and Torrey herbaria, and in the ex- 
tensive collections of the California Academy of Science, 
and the United States Department of Agriculture, as well 
as the fine private herbarium of Mr. J. C. Martindale, it has- 
seemed to me that Ceanothw is capable of subdivision into 
more natural groups than have yet been proposed, and the 
following is offered as a tentative arrangement of our spe- 
cies, I shall be very grateful for specimens and notes eluci- 
dating doubtful species, and I desire here to express my 
obligation to the botanists who have already placed public 
or private collections in my hands for study. 

A. Leaves alternate, not spinescent, glandular-toothed or occasionally 
entire; stipules thin, often subulate, fngaoious; fruit sometimes 
keeled or crested on the back of each segment, but not bearing 
prominent dorsal horns.— Euceanothus. 

a. Inflorescence on leafless lateral peduncles borne on the 

old wood. 

1. C. sanguineus, Pursh. Fl. Am. Sept. i. 167; Wat- 
son, Proc. I. c. 334, Index, 166. — British Columbia to Idaho 
and California. 

b. Inflorescence on leafy shoots of the present season'^ 

growth. 

* Flowers white, in small simple corymbose clusters 
terminating mostly leafy spineless twigs: leaves 
very small (2 to 8 mm. long), 3-nerved. — Atlantic 
species. 

2. C. microphyllus, Michx. FL i. 154; Watson, l. c. 335. 
Georgia to Florida. 
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3. C. serpyllifolius, Nutt. Gen. i. 154; Watson, I. c. 
335. — Georgia. The locality in Nuttall's Genera, and on 
an original specimen in the Gray herbarium, is Florida. 

* * Flowers white: inflorescence rather simple and 

mostly compact, at the ends of slender usually 
leafless or nearly leafless peduncles : twigs subte- 
rete, not spinose : leaves ample or medium-sized (15 
to 75 mm. long), thin, toothed, 3 -nerved: fruit 
about 4 mm. in diameter. — Atlantic or Bocky 
Mountain species. 

4. C. Americanus, L. Spec. 195; Watson, I. c. 333, In- 
dex, 163. — Ontario to Manitoba, south to Florida and Tex- 
as. 

5. C.ovatus, Desf. Arb. ii. 381; Watson, I. c. 334.— Can- 
ada and the lake region to Texas. 

var. pubescens, Watson, Index, 166. — Rocky Mount- 
ain region. 

* * * Flowers blue: inflorescence compound, ample, on 

leafy branches : twigs conspicuously sulcate : leaves 
medium-sized (25 to 50 mm. long), prominently 3- 
ribbed, minutely glandular-serrulate: fruit mostly 
5 or 6 mm. in diameter. 

6. C. thyrsiflorus, Esch. Mem. St. Petersb. Acad. x. 
285; Watson, I. c. 334. — Mountains of Western Califor- 
nia. 

* * * * Flowers blue (often pale) or white: inflorescence 
compound, rather loose, on few-leaved branches : 
leaves entire, mostly medium-sized. — Pacific spe- 
cies. 

+- Twigs (more or less spinose in the first) usually 
somewhat angled and often twisted: leaves rather 
firm or even coriaceous. 
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•i-i- Leaves rather broad, not at all 3-nerved: fruit 5 to 
6 mm. in diameter. 

7. C. SPIN0SU8, Nutt. in Torrey & Gray, Fl. i. 267; Wat- 
son, I. c. 337. — Middle and Southern California. 

8. C. Palmeri, n. sp. Glabrous throughout, or a very 
few hairs on the leaves and petioles: branches greenish, 
becoming brown: leaves mostly on short spurs, slender-pe ti- 
ded, about 40 mm. long, elliptical or ovate-oblong, rounded 
at both ends, mucronate or emarginate, entire, thinner 
than in the last: flowering branches ascending, naked or 
few-leaved: inflorescence oblong, nearly simple: exocarp of 
fruit rather fleshy. — Mountains of Southern California 
(Palmer, 1875, No. 42). Intermediate between C. spinosus 
and C. integerrimu8. 

■i-j. -n- Leaves narrow, 3-nerved, the nerves often conceal- 
ed by the revolute margins; fruit about 3 mm. in 
diameter. 

9. C. Parryi, n. sp. Branches glabrate or sparingly 
villous, strongly sulcate, more or less papillate : leaves nar- 
rowly elliptical-oblong, obtuse, 15X30 mm. or less, gland- 
ular-serrulate, glabrous above, the lower surface rusty-to- 
mentose, at least along the veins: inflorescence oblong, 
interrupted, terminating recurved - ascending slender, few- 
leaved branches: flowers blue. — Known to me only from 
specimens found in cultivation at Calistoga, Cal. (Parry, 
1881, No. 33). 

h — i- Twigs not spinose nor rigid, very slightly angled 
while young: leaves thinner, at least the largest 3- 
nerved: inflorescence rather dense for the group; 
fruit about 4 mm. in diameter. 

10. C. integerrimu8, Hook. & Arn. Bot. Beechey, 329; 
Watson, /. c. 334, Index, 165. C. thyrsiflorus, var. macro- 
thyrsus, Torrey, Bot. Wilkes, 263! California to Arizona. 
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11. 0. parvifolius. CAntegerrimu8 f \QxJ.parvi/olhc8 9 Wat- 
son, I. c. 334. — California to Oregon. 

***** Flo wers blue or white: inflorescence mostly com- 
pound and ample: leaves generally medium-sized 
to large 3-nerved; margin various. 

+- Twigs not spinose nor conspicuously glaucous, the 
youngest angled in the first species: flowering- 
branches few-leaved or leafless: leaves broad, usu- 
ally large (25 to 75 mm. long): fruit about 5 mm. 
in diameter. 

12. 0. abboreus, Greene, Bull. Cal. Acad. ii. 144. C. 
sorediatus, Lyon. Bot. Gaz. xi. 204, 333. — Islands off the 
Californian Coast. 

14. C. velutinus, Dougl. in Hook. Fl. Bot.— Am. i. 125, 
pi. 45; Watson, I. c. 334. — British America to California, 
Colorado and Nebraska, chiefly in the mountains. 

var. l^vigatus, Torr. & Gray, Fl. i. 686; Watson, 
Index, 167. — Range of the species. 

-i- -i- Twigs terete, often very divergent and rigid, some 
of them ending in firm spines. 

++ Twigs short, often very glaucous: leaves large in 
the first, mostly medium-sized, rather small in the 
last: fruit 4 to 6 mm. in diameter. 

14. 0. inoanus, Torr. & Gray, Fl. i. 265; Watson, I c. 
336.— California. 

15. C. eglandulosus. C. divaricatus, var. eglandtrtoms, 
Torrey, Pac. R. R. Rep. iv. 75. C. divaricatus, Watson, 
I. c. in part. — Mountains of California and Lower Cali- 
fornia. 
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16. C. divaricatus, Nntt. in Torr. & Gray Fl. i. 266, 686; 
Watson, l. c. 336 in part. — California *nd Lower Cali- 
fornia. 

vab. gbosse - serratus, Torrey, Pac R. R. Rep. iv. 75. 
— California. 

17. C. C0RDULATU8, Kellogg, Proc. Cal. Acad. ii. 124, f. 
39; Watson, I. c. 337. — Mountains of California. 

•n- *-§■ Twigs slender, usually slightly if at all glaucous: 
spines slender and sharp: leaves rather narrow for 
the group: fruit about 4 mm. in diameter. 

18. C. Fendlebi, Gray, PL Pendler29; Watson, I. c. 337. 
Mountains of Colorado, New Mexico and Arizona. 

tab. vntn>i8 Gray, in Herb. — Arizona (Lemmon. 
Greene). 

% % % Flowers deep blue (except sometimes in the first), 
in rather compact nearly simple corymbose or ob- 
long clusters, on leafless or nearly leafless (some- 
times abbreviated), usually scaly peduncles: twigs 
terete, mostly spineless, and not very rigid. — Pa- 
cific species. 

**" Leaves medium-sized, all or nearly all 3-nerved: 
twigs rather more rigid in forms of the first two 
than elsewhere in this group: fruit about 4 mm. in 
diameter. 

19. C. SOREDIATUS, Hook & Arn. Bot. Beechey, 328; 
Watson, I. c. 336. — Coast Range of Southern California, 
extending into Lower California. 

20. C. hirsutus, Nutt. in Torr. & Gray, PI. i. 266; Wat- 
son, I. c. 336. C. diverai/olius Kellogg, Proc. Cal. Acad, 
i. 58, 65. — Mountains of Southwestern California. 

var. ? glabbr, Watson, I. c. 336. — East Humboldt 
mountains, Arizona. (Watson, No. 212.) 
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21. C. decumbens, Watson, I. c. 335.— Mountains of Cen- 
tral California. 

-h-h Leaves usually small, commonly only the largest 
3-nerved, not papillate : fruit 3 mm. in diameter. 

22. C. dentatus, Torr. & Gray, Fl. i. 268, Watson I. c. 
335. — Coast range of Southern California. 

8UB8P. ? FLORIBUNDU8. C. floribundw Hook. Bot. Mag. 
pi. 4806; Watson, L c. 338. — Known certainly only 
from plants grown in European gardens, from Cali- 
fornian seed. 

subsp. ? Lobbianus. C. Lobbianus, Hook. Bot. Mag. 
pi. 4810. — Coast Bange of Southern California. 

23. C. IMPRE88US, n. sp. Villous, with short spreading 
hairs: leaves broadly elliptical to nearly orbicular, 6 to & 
mm. long, loosely villous, especially on the veins below, 
the upper surface deeply furrowed over the midrib and 
several pairs of lateral nerves, the slightly glandular mar- 
gin very re volute, appearing there as if crenate: pedun- 
cles about 10 mm. long, scaly toward the base: inflorescence 
sub-globose, compact: fruit not seen. — Santa Barbara 
County, Cal. 

-H-H-t- Leaves medium-sized, oblong, not at all 3-nerved, 

papillate. 

24. C. papillosum Torr. & Gray, Fl. i. 268; Watson, l. c. 
337. — Mountains of Western California. 

25. C. Veatohianus, Hook. Bot. Mag. pi. 5127; Watson, 
I. c. 338. — Decribed and known only from European 
plants raised from Californian seed. 

B. Leaves opposite or alternate, pinnately veined, coriaceous, of- 
ten pungently toothed; stipules thick and spongy, taper* 
pointed persistent; infloresoenoe densely corymbose, on short 
spurs from the new wood; fruit usually large for the genus, 
each oarpel oommonly bearing a dorsal horn, an alternating set* 
of 3 crests or horns frequently at or near the apex.— CeraUes 
Species of the Pacifio Coast or Southwest, mostly with rigid 
almost spinose twigs. 
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a. Procumbent and radicant: flowers bright blue (ex- 
cept occasional albinos or hybrids), mostly on 
long, slender, colored pedicels. 

26. C. prostratus, Benth. PI. Hartweg, 302; Watson, 
L c. 339. — Washington Ter. to California and Nevada. 

6. Erect or spreading, the branches mostly rigid: ped- 
icels usually stouter or rather short. 

* Leaves opposite. 

-i- Flowers (always?) white. 

27. 0. cunbatus : Nutt. in Torr. & Gray, PL i. 267; Wat- 
son, I. c. 338 and Index, 164, in part. — Oregon to Lower 
California. 

28. C. Greggii, Gray, Plant. Wright, ii. 28; Watson, 
I. c. 338. — Utah, Arizona and New Mexico to Mexico. 

29. C. crassifolius, Torr. Pac. R. E. Eep. iv. 75; Wat- 
son, I. c. 338 and Index, 164, excl. synonym and variety. 
— Coast range of Southern California, Lower California and 
Calif ornian islands. 

+-+- Flowers blue (or rose-purple?). 

30. C, rigidus, Nutt. in Torr. & Gray, PL i. 2(38; Watson, 
I. c. 339. — Coast region of Southern California. 

var. grandifolius, Torr. Pac. E. E. Eep., iv. 75; Wat- 
son, Index, 164, under C. crassifolius. C crassifolius, 
var. glabratus Gray, Cat. Bolander, 8; Watson, 
Index, 164. — Eange of the species. 

** Leaves alternate; flowers white. 

2d Seb. Vol. I. Issued June 15, 1888. 
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31. C. verrucosus, Nutt. in Torr. A Gray, Fl. i. 267; 
Greene, Bull. Cal. Acad. ii. 81. C. cuneatus, Watson, I.e. 
338, and Index, 164, in part. — Southern California and 
Lower California. 

32. C. macrocarpus, Nutt. in Torr. & Gray Fl. i. 267; 
Greene, I. c. C. cuneatus, Watson, I. c. 338, and Index, 164, 
in part, — Coast Range of Middle and Southern California. 

NOTES. 

C. sanguineus appears to differ from all other species of 
the genus in flowering from wood of the preceding season's 
growth; otherwise, it is related in several respects to Nos. 4 
and 5. 

C. microphyttu8 and serpylli/olius — very closely related to 
each other — show no very great affinity for other groups. 
For convenience they are placed where they now stand, al- 
though in the character of the inflorescence, they approach 
the dentatiw group. I have no fruit of either. 

While C. ovatus is well marked in its typical Eastern 
form, it passes gradually into var. pubescens in the West, and 
through this approaches Americanus in its leaf-forms. The 
leaflness of flowering branches is sometimes quite variable. 

In C. spino8U8 y the firm leaves commonly turn brown in 
drying, especially the upper surface; the branches of the 
ample somewhat leafy loose thyrsus mostly spread at right 
angles or are even recurved; and the flowers are scarcely 
more than lilac-colored. 

C. parvifoliu8 appears to be distinct from integerrimus in 
its loose low habit, smaller leaves scarcely exceeding 25 
mm. in length, the majority of them not 3-nerved, and in 
its smaller oblong or (from the falling of the lower fasci- 
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cles) subcorymbo8e inflorescence of blue flowers — those of 
i7itegerrimu8 appearing to be always white. 

C. arboreus is, as Professor Greene has shown, the largest 
of oar species. It was collected on Sta. Catalina many 
years ago, by Nuttall, who notes its arboreous habit on the 
label accompanying a specimen in the herbarium of the 
Philadelphia Academy. 

Numbers 14 to 17 of the list are quite difficult to dis- 
tinguish. 

C. incanvs, with large, rather thin, nearly smooth ellip- 
tical leaves, often rounded in abruptly to the lateral nerves, 
a short distance above ths base, usually entire, pale below; 
rather large white flowers (often 5 or 6 mm. in expanse); 
and large depressed fruit with a more fleshy exocarp than 
usual, is generally recognized without much difficulty. The 
same is true of C. eglandidosus, which is nearly glabrous and 
very glaucous, with rather small strongly ovate entire or 
nearly entire leaves, usually brown above, in herbarium 
specimens; and smaller dingy blue flowers. But divaricates 
and cordulatua approach each other so closely that it is hard 
to draw the line between them. The specimens with smaller, 
thicker leaves are commonly referred to the latter, as being 
evidently what Kellogg figured, while the former species 
usually has large and more flexible leaves. 

C. Fendleri, with rather thin narrower leaves, silky-can- 
escent in the type, green and nearly glabrous in the variety; 
stands out quite well from its congeners, in geographical 
distribution, also. 

C 8orediatu8 is a species which I do not at all understand. 
As it is here accepted, it includes plants with slender rather 
simple twigs, and others that are quite rigid and intricately 
branched; the leaves of some are very broadly ovate, while 
others are narrower; and the pubescence varies from silky 
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or more or less hirsute to very densely white- or rusty- 
tomentose on the lower surface of the leaves. The inflor- 
escence is intermediate between that of the preceding and 
following groups of species. In some of the rather slender- 
stemmed plants that I regard as most typical, the twigs are 
very rough with crowded small warts. Probably one or 
more species may ultimately be separated out, and it is not 
certain that a number of specimens now referred here do 
not really belong to divaricatus on the one hand, or hirswbus 
on the other. 

The dentutuA group is one of the best circumscribed, but 
it is not less puzzling than others, for it is doubtful whether 
the forms it comprises are best described as species or va- 
rieties. Lobbianus is chiefly characterized by its conspicu- 
ously unequal leaves — those on the primary shoots 25 mm. 
long, mostly acute at both ends, the larger 3-nerved. 

While I have scarcely felt that this form and floribundus 
are worthy of specific rank, I have pretty confidently sep- 
arated out the plant with rather broad hairy leaves, deeply 
furrowed over the veins. It is known to me only from two 
flowering specimens in the Gray herbarium, collected at 
different places. 

In Cerastes the species are quite as perplexing as in 
Euceanothus, and the difficulty of separating them is in- 
creased by the occurrence of what appear to be hybrids. 
This is especially true of prostratw and cunealus, typically 
very distinct in habit, foliage, flowers and fruit; but nu- 
merous specimens have been collected over a large area, 
showing various combinations of the characters of both. So 
marked are these that Mr. Thomas Howell writes me that 
from his field observations he is disposed to regard prostra- 
tus as only a variety of cuneatus.* 



* On these supposed hybrids, see Garden and Forest, i. 7. 
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The fruit of prostratus is usually considerably longer than 
broad, about 8 mm. in diameter, rather fleshy, with 3 nearly 
erect prominent horns, and an accessory set of apical crests 
or smaller horns. 

Cuneatus produces subglobose or very slightly elongated 
fruit, about 6 mm. in diameter, with thin flesh, and usually 
3 rather small horns, an accessory set of smaller ones being 
occasionally seen. 

C. Greggii, closely related to cuneatus, is marked by its 
leaves, often white - tomentose below, mostly equally 
rounded and acute at both ends, frequently with one or two 
small teeth on either side, and its rather pointed fruit, 
about 4 mm. in diameter, seemingly nearly or quite horn- 
less, the white calyx-lobes more persistent than usual. 

C. crassifolius, as it is now accepted, is very heterogen- 
eous, embracing plants with entire or toothed smooth green 
leaves, and others with the leaves pungently toothed, revo- 
lute margined, and very white-woolly below. The fruit is 
as much as 8 or 10 mm. in diameter, depressed-globose, 
smooth or with 3 low deeply dorsal horns, and the base (in- 
vested by the adnate calyx) very prominent, and indurated. 
The leaves are always firm and thick. 

C. rigidus has thinner, often cuneate-obcordate, mostly 
denticulate leaves, and blue or purplish flowers. Good fruit 
is desirable. Some specimens suggest hybridization with 
C. prostratus. 

C. verrucosus is very similar to rigidus in its foliage char- 
acters, but with slender twigs, alternate leaves and white 
flowers. The figure of rigidus in Bot. Mex. Bound, pi. 9, 
is evidently this species. Its fruit is mostly 4 to 6 mm. in 
diameter, with small dorsal horns, or none. 
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C. macrocarpus approaches broad-leaved forms of cuneatus, 
and especially entire-leaved forms of cra*tifoliu8 % in its foli- 
age, but its habit is said to be arborescent, its twigs are 
slender, and its leaves opposite. Its fruit is very similar 
to that of the entire-leaved crassifolius, but with prominent 
dorsal horns. 
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PRBLHCHABY NOTES OH SOUTH AMERICAN 
HEMATOOHATHI. 



BY CARL H. EIGENMANN AND ROSA SMITH EIGENMANN. 

The present paper contains a list of the species of Hypoph- 
thalmidse, South American Siluridae, Argiidae and Callichthy- 
idae, and of the genus Plecostomus (Loricariidse), with the 
localities of the specimens contained in the Museum of 
Comparative Zoology at Cambridge, Massachusetts, and 
descriptions of the following new forms: 

1, Pimelodina nasus; 2, Imciopimelodus; 3, Pseudopimel- 
odus aearUJiochirus; 4, Bhamdia obesa; 5, B. Poeyi; 6, Bham- 
deUa (sub-genus); 7, Bhamdia tenetta; 8, B. eriarcha; 9, B. 
parryi (Mexico); 10, PimdodeUa; 11, P. pectinifer; 12, 
&ciadeoide8 (sub-genus) ; 13, Duopalatinus; 14, Steindaehneria; 
15, S. amblyurus; 16, Pseudoplatystoma fasciatum inter- 
medium; 17, Tachisurus kntiginosus; 18, T.jordani; 19, T. 
longicephalus; 20, T. agassizii; 21, T. gulosus; 22, Ageneiostts 
airono8U8; 23, Aiwhenipterus fordicei; 24, Felichtkys flaves- 
cens; 25, Trachycorystes porosus; 26, T. analis; 27, Hassar; 
28, Doras uranoscopus; 29, D. spinosissimus; 30, Decapogon; 
31, Gorydoras hastatus; 32, Plecoslomus limosus; 33, P. coin- 
mersonii seabriceps; 34, P. seminudus; 35, P. macrops; 36, 
P. vermicular 'is. 

The specimens in the Museum were collected by Professor 
Louis Agassiz and his assistants during the Thayer Expedi- 
tion in Brazil, and by Professor Agassiz and Dr. Steindach- 
ner during the Hassler Expedition around South America. 
The names of collectors of new forms are given with the 
descriptions. 

A fuller account of all the species mentioned will be 
published later. 

2d 8KB. Vol. I. (9) Issued July 18, 1888. 
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HYPOPHTHALMID^E. 

I. Helogenes Gunther. 
1* Helogenes marmoratm Ofinther. 

II. Hypophthalmus Spix. 
NotopJUhcdmus Hyrtle; PseudohypopUhalmus Bleeker. 

2. Hypophthalmus edentatni Spix. 

Hypophthalmus margmaius, H. longifilis, and H. $pixii Cnv. k Val. 

Hypophthalmus edentulus Castelnau; Hypophthalmus Jimbriatus 

Kner; Hypophthalmus perporosus Cope. 
Locality: Para. 

SILUKIDjE. 
I. Callophysus Miiller & Troschel. 
Pimelotropi8 Gill; Pseudocallophysus Bleeker. 

1. CallophysUS macropterUS (Liohtenstein). 

Pimelodus ctenodus Agassiz; Pimelodus insignis Schombnrgk, in part: 

plate, bnt not description; Pimelotropis lateralis Gill. 
Localities: Obidos; Lake Jose Assn; Cameta; Bio Negro; 8antarem; 
Tonantins; Lake Manacapnrn. 

II. Pimelodina Steindachner. 

2. Pimelodina flavipinnis Steindachner. 

3. Pimelodina nasns sp. no v. 

Type, No. 7490. Length to base of oandal .34 m. Para. Agassiz. 

This species differs from flavipinnis as follows: adipose 
fin 2 in the length (2£ in flavipinnis); eye 8 in head (6); 
head not compressed behind the eyes (compressed) ; great- 
est width of head ljj in its length (3); maxillary barbels 
reach to the end of the adipose fin (beyond base of caudal); 
head everywhere strongly convex in a cross-section (almost 
flat between the eyes); depth above ventrals 4J (5 £-5J) ; a 
dark humeral area, otherwise plain yellow (several rows of 
brown spots on the upper half of the body). 

Elongate fusiform, the back compressed, trenchant; 
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width, above ventrals, 1J in the greatest depth. Head short, 
flat below, regularly convex above; profile very steep and 
almost straight. The thick skin obliterates the outlines of 
all the bones. Occipital process long and narrow, not 
reaching the dorsal plate. 

Eye small, its anterior margin equidistant from the snout 
and the free border of the opercle, its diameter 4 in the 
snout, 8 in the head, 2J in the interocular. Posterior nasal 
opening a transverse slit. 

Maxillary barbels reaching to or beyond the end of the 
adipose fin; mental barbels reaching beyond base of the 
pectorals, the post-mentals beyond their tips. 

Mouth entirely inferior, the snout projecting beyond 
it more than one diameter of the eye; lower jaw weak, the 
teeth scarcely evident, in a very narrow band; the teeth of 
upper jaw in a somewhat wider band. 

Gill-rakers 7+17. 

Distance of dorsal fin from tip of snout 3J in the length; 
first dorsal ray high and slender, scarcely spinous; the free 
margin of the fin straight. Adipose fin beginning imme- 
diately behind the dorsal, its base 2 in the length. 

Caudal fin deeply forked, the lobes of equal length, 
longer than the head. 

Fourth anal ray highest, higher than the fin's base, 2 in 
the length of the head. 

Ventrals inserted little nearer anal fin than to tip of 
snout, 1J in the head. 

First pectoral ray scarcely spinous, slightly serrate on its 
inner margin, about as long as the head. 

Axil and humeral region blackish, otherwise uniform 
yellowish. 

Head 5J; depth 5f; depth of peduncle 13; Br. 9; D. 7; 
A. 12. 

III. Pibinampus Bleeker. 

4. Pirinampui pirinampu (Spix) . 

? PimeloduB barbaneho Humboldt; Pirimmpus iypus Bleeker. 
Looality: Cameta. 
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IV. Luciopimelodus gen. nov. 

Type, Pimelodua pati Valenciennes. 

First dorsal and pectoral rays not spinous, flexible and 
longer than any of the succeeding rays. Free margins of 
the dorsal and anal e margin ate. Barbels scarcely mar- 
gined. Head depressed; snout elongate spatulate. Font- 
anel continued to the base of the occipital process. Oc- 
cipital process a mere ridge. 

5. Luciopimelodus pati ( Valenciennes ) . 

Locality: Buenos Ay res. 

6. Luciopimelodus platanus (Gttother). 

V. Pseudopimelodus Bleeker. 

Zungaro Bleeker; Batrachoglanis Gill; Lophiosilurus Stein- 
dachner. 

§ Lophiosilurus. 

7. Pseudopimelodus alexandri Steindachner. 

Pseudopimelodus agassizii. Steindachner. 

g Batrachoglanis. 

8. Pseudopimelodus parahyb® Steindachner. 

Pseudopimelodus charus Steindachner (not C. & V.) 
Locality: Santa Cruz. 

9. Pseudopimelodus raninus (Cuv. & Val.) 

10. Pseudopimelodus pulcher Bonlenger. 

§ Pseudopimelodus. 

11. Pseudopimelodus zungaro (Humboldt.) 

Pimelodua bufonius, charus and mangurus Cuv. & Val.; Zungaro hum- 

boldtii Bleeker. 
Locality: Goyaz. 

12. Pseudopimelodus acanthochirus sp. nov. 

Type, No. 8133, one specimen, .063 m. Gum pa. 
Type, No. 8157, one specimen, .045 m. Tajapuru. 
Type, No. 7732, twd specimens, .093— .114 m. Teffe\ 
Collected by Professor Louis Agassiz. 
Type, No. 7332, one specimen, .12 m. Jutahy. 
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Depth, behind the humeral process, less than the width, 
tapering to the caudal peduncle. Head depressed, as wide 
as long. Frontal fontanel not continued behind the eye; 
an elongate occipital fontanel. Occipital process short, 
but meeting the longer dorsal plate. Large round pores on 
the head, most numerous on the snout and chin. 

Eye small, 2 J in the snout, 8 \ in the head, 3 in the in- 
terorbital. 

Barbels all short, those of the maxillaries extending 
about to middle of pectorals. Mouth more than half as 
wide as length of head; intermaxillary band of teeth with 
a sharp, backward projecting angle; mandibulary band of 
teeth shallower than the intermaxillary band, about as deep 
as one diameter of the eye, scarcely widened in front. 

Humeral process nearly horizontal, strong, triangular, 
not reaching middle of pectoral fin. 

Distance of dorsal fin from tip of snout 2£ in the length; 
the dorsal spine stout, toothed on its outer margin, 2 in head, 
the rays higher, nearly uniform. Distance of adipose fin 
from the dorsal more than the length of the dorsal fin; the 
adipose about as long as the dorsal fin. 

Caudal fin long, scarcely shorter than the head, rounded. 

Anal fin beginning and ending a little in advance of the 
anterior and posterior ends of the adipose; the tips of the 
anal rays reaching base of caudal fin when laid back. 

Ventrals inserted under the vertical from last dorsal ray, 
1J-1J in the head. 

Pectoral fin extending to the ventrals in young, much 
shorter in adult specimens, the spine 1£ in head, little 
shorter than the longest ray, very much depressed, the 
teeth equally strong and long on both margins, those on 
the outer margin directed toward the tip, on the inner 
margin toward the base of the spine. 

Abdominal region sometimes covered with small papill®; 
anterior portion of the lateral line with larger papillae or 
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short tentacles. Lateral line sometimes not extending to 
the caudal fin. 

Chocolate color; head faintly marked with lighter; a zig- 
zag light bar from gill-openings across the nape; dorsal fin 
dark brown, a short, transparent bar on the lower half of 
the last four dorsal rays; base and posterior third of caudal 
fin dark brown, the intermediate region transparent with 
dark mottlings; anal dark brown, margined with white, and 
a white bar on lower half of the last five rays; ventral and 
pectoral fins dark brown. 

Head 3J; depth 5; Br. 8-9; D. I, 6; A. 10. 

VI- Khamdia Bleeker. 
Pteronottis Swainson; Phnclonotus Gill; ? Notoglanis Giinther. 

DOUBTFUL SPECIES. 

I. Pimelodu8 velifer Humboldt; II. Pimelodus argen- 
tinus Humboldt; III. Rhamdia laukidi Schomburgk; IV. 
Pimelodus grunniens Humboldt. 

§ Nov. ? Occipital process and fontanel none. 

13. Rhamdia brevicepa (Euer.) 

§ RJiamdia. 

14. Rhamdia schomburgkii Bleeker. 

Pimelodus maculatus Schomburgk. 

15. Rhamdia bathyurus Cope. 

16. Rhamdia obesa sp. nov. 

Type, No. 7518. Length .26 m. Teflfe. L. Agassiz. 

Occipital process present; fontanel not continued be- 
hind the eye; jaws equal; intermaxillary band of teeth of 
about equal depth throughout; no dark lateral baud; pores 
on the head not aggregated; dorsal I, 6; maxillary barbels 
extending beyond middle of the adipose fin in the adult. 
Vent midway between the bases of the caudal and pectoral 
fins. 
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Body short and deep, its greatest width less than its 
greatest depth. Head short, its width 1\ in its length, 
width, at the angle of the mouth, 2 in its length; the head 
flat above, covered with very thin skin, the surface of the 
bones deeply furrowed, striations radiating from the eyes 
and from the pit at the base of the occipital process. Font- 
anel a narrow fissure between the frontal bones. Occi- 
pital process very long, partly concealed under the skin, 
reaching more than half way to the dorsal spine to near the 
large, concealed, dorsal plate. Pores scattered over the 
head. 

Eye round, 2 J in snout, 6 J in head, 2 in the interorbital; 
its posterior margin in front of the middle of the head. 

Maxillary barbel (torn on one side) extending to tips of 
middle caudal rays; mental barbels reaching middle of pec- 
toral, post-mental to midway between tip of pectoral and 
base of ventral. 

Jaws equal, mouth comparatively small; teeth of the 
mandible as usual; the intermaxillary band of teeth 
shallowed and interrupted in the middle, its depth about 9 
in its width, without backward projecting angles. 

Gill-rakers 3+9. 

Distance of dorsal spine from tip of snout 2§ in the 
length; dorsal fin shorter than high, the highest ray 1* in 
the head. Distance of adipose fin from the dorsal equal to 
one-third the length of the latter fin; adipose fin twice as 
long as the dorsal fin, 3 in the length. 

Caudal deeply cleft, the lobes longer than the head, 
about 3 in the length. 

Anal fin short and high, its margin narrowly convex, its 
highest i;ay 2 in the head. 

Ventrals inserted below the vertical from the last dorsal 
ray, 1| in head. 

Pectoral spine strong, terete, short hooks on its outer 
margin near tip and short teeth nearly the entire length of 
the inner margin; 1£ in the head. 
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A large, dark humeral spot; fins dusky, the usual pale 
bar on the dorsal fin near its base. 

Head 3J; depth, below dorsal spine, 5, above first anal 
ray 4J; depth of caudal peduncle 8; Br. 7; D. I, 6; A. 10. 

17. Bhamdia seto (Cuv. & Val.) 

Pimelodus stegelichU A musculus Muller & Troschel; Pimelodus holo- 

melas & mulleri G& other. 
Localities: Tonantins; Guru pa; Bio Janeiro; Bahia; Xingu; Santa 

Cruz; Cudajas; Sao Matheos; Rio Doce; Serpa; Tabatinga; Goyaz; 

Para; Teffe; Surinam; Villa Bella. 

17. (a.) Bhamdia sebtt kneri (8teindaohner.) 

/ / Pimelonotus vilsoni Gill. 
Localities: Tabatinga; Jutahy. 

18. Bhamdia foina (Mailer & Troschel.) 

19. Bhamdia hnmilis (Gunther.) 

20. Bhamdia cineraaceni (Gunther.) 

21. Bhamdia pentlandi (Cuv. k Val.) 

22. Bhamdia quelen (Quoy & Gaimard.) 

Pimelodus sellonis Muller & Troschel ; ? Pimelodus bahianus Castelnan ; 

Silurus sapipoea Natterer; Pimelodus wuchereri Gunther; Pimelodus 

queleni cuprea Steindachner; Pimelodus cuyaJbcv Steindachner. 
Localities: Santa Clara; Rio Mucuri; Juiz de Fora; Campos; Rio 

Jeqnitinhonha; Mendez; Rio de Janeiro; Macacos; Sao Matheos; 

Rio Parahyba; Cannavierias; Rio Grande do Sul. 

23. Bhamdia multiradiatus (Kner.) 

Pimelodus arekaima Schomburgk descr. not plate. 

24. Bhamdia sapo (Valenciennes.) 

Locality: Rio Grande do Sal. Emperor's collection. 

25. Bhamdia hilarii (Cuv. & Val.) 

Locality: Bon Jardin, on the Rio San Francisco. 

26. Bhamdia wagneri( Gunther.) 

Pimelodus cinerascens Kner & Steindachner (not Gunther) ; Rhamdia 

bransfordii Gill. 
Localities: Gorgona; Rio Chagres; Rio Obispo; Turbo, Atlantio 

Coast of Central America. 

27. Bhamdia longicauda Bouienger. 

28. Bhamdia dortalis ®iU. 
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29. Bhamdia poeyi »p- nov. 

Type, one specimen. Length .175 m. (to base of caudal fin); Goyaz; 
Senhor Honorio. 

Width of the body about equal to its depth; much com- 
pressed toward the caudal tin. Head short, flat above, the 
sides not very steep, the greatest width 1J in its length. 
Fontanel not continued behind the eyes. Occipital pro- 
cess very short, triangular, reaching two-sevenths the dis- 
tance from its base to the dorsal spine. A few large pores 
about the head. 

Eye 3 in snout, 7 in head, 1£ in the interorbital. 

Maxillary barbels scarcely reaching the vertical from the 
dorsal spine; post-mental barbels about reaching to the gill 
opening, the mentals less than half as long. Branchiostegal 
membranes separate to below the anterior part of the eyes. 
Gill-rakers 3+7. 

Distance of dorsal spine from tip of snout less than 3 in the 
length. Distance of adipose fin from the dorsal fin* equals 
the length of the dorsal; adipose fin very low in front, its 
base about 3£ in the length. 

Pectoral and ventral fins very short; pectoral spine short, 
terete, about half as long as the head, its outer margin 
smooth, the inner margin with strong teeth the entire 
length. 

Color brown, the sides and back densely covered 
with small brown dots and more minute black dots; a dark 
humeral spot, a narrow dark lateral band. 

Head 4£; depth, above first anal ray, 7; depth of pe- 
duncle 9J; Br. 6; D. I, 6; A. 13. 

30. Bhamdia tenella sp. nov. 

Type, No. 7547. Length .31 m. Cudajas. 

Width behind the head equal to the depth, tapering to 
the strongly compressed, caudal peduncle. Head broad 
and flat transversely, its greatest width 1J in its length; 
profile regularly and strongly convex; width at angle of 
mouth 2 in length of head. Fontanel a narrow slit be- 
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tween the frontal bones. Occipital process extending a 
third of the space from its base to the dorsal spine. 

Eye, 3 in snout, 9 in head, 2£ in the interorbital. 

Maxillary barbels reaching beyond the dorsal fin; mental 
barbels to base of pectorals, post-mentals to middle of pec- 
torals. 

Lower jaw shorter than the upper; intermaxillary band 
of teeth twice as deep at outer margins as at the middle; the 
greatest depth of the band 3£ in its width. 

Gill membranes separate to below angle of mouth; gill- 
rakers slightly branched, 3+10. 

Distance of dorsal fin from tip of snout 3 in the length; 
dorsal rays of nearly uniform height, higher than the spine. 
Distance of the adipose from the dorsal fin 2 in the length of 
the dorsal fin, its distance from the caudal less than a diam- 
eter of the eye. 

Caudal deeply forked, the lower lobe broader, rounded, 
1J in head. 

Anal longer than high, its longest ray 2 J in head; tip of 
the anal fin not reaching the vertical from the end of the 
adipose by the length of the snout. 

Ventrals inserted behind the vertical from last dorsal ray, 
2 in head. 

Pectoral spine very strong, scarcely shorter than the 
longest ray, recurved hooks on upper three-fourths of its 
outer margin; a deep groove almost the upper half of 
its inner margin, the basal third roughened; its length If 
in head. 

Color brownish; fins dusky; adipose margined with 
black. 

Head 4J; depth 6j; depth, above first anal ray, 8; depth 
of caudal peduncle 10; Br. 7-8; D. I, 6; A. 11. 
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§ BhamdeUa subg. nov. 
Type, Rbamdia eriarcha, nov. 

Fontanel continued to the occiput, a bridge across it be- 
hind the orbit. 

31. Rhamdia microoephala (Reinhardt). 

32. Rhamdia notata (Sohomburgk). 

33. Rhamdia eriarcha &p. nov. 

One specimen .26 m. in length. Dom Pedro. Rio Grande do Sal. 

Body elongate, slender, the width below the dorsal spine 
less than the depth. Head long, pointed, entirely covered 
with skin; the fontanel continued to base of occipital 
process, which reaches about half way to dorsal spine; the 
head flattish above, snout long and pointed; the width at 
angle of mouth 2£ in length of head. 

Eye large, 2 in snout, 4 \ in head, its center about one- 
fourth nearer posterior margin of opercle than to tip of 
snout, the interorbital less than a diameter of the eye. 

Maxillary barbels reaching posterior edge of opercle; 
post-mental barbels not to gill-opening if drawn horizontally 
backward. 

Upper jaw produced; lips thick, strongly plicate; inter- 
maxillary band of teeth deep and narrow, the teeth minute; 
no teeth on vomer or palatines; teeth of the mandible 
similar to those of the upper jaw, in a narrow band which 
tapers backward. 

Gill-membranes separate to below center of eye; gill- 
rakers 1+5. 

Distance of dorsal fin from tip of snout 2J in the length; 
first ray of dorsal scarcely spine-like, smooth, its height, in- 
cluding filament, \\ in length of head; highest ray 11 in 
head, higher than the length of the fin. Adipose fin 2J in 
the length, distant from the dorsal fin as far as the base of 
the dorsal fin is long. 

Caudal forked to its base, the upper lobe greatly pro- 
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duced, much longer than the head (broken off in the speci- 
men). 

Anal long and low, the posterior rays highest, 2£ in head, 
the tips not reaching as far as the end of the adipose by 
more than one diameter of eye. 

Ventrals broad, reaching the anal, ljj in head. 

Pectoral spine strong, both edges roughened, 1\ in head, 
the longest rays 1J in head. 

Color, chocolate above a black lateral band, much lighter 
below it; fins plain. 

Head 4£; depth 7; depth of caudal peduncle 14; D. I, 6; 
A. 15., 

34. Rhamdia exsudans ( Jenyns). 
35/ Khamdia jenynsii (Gunther) . 

Pimelodu8 gracilis Jenyna (not Val.). 
Locality: Maldonado. 

*Note. — The following two species from Mexico are in 
the collection of the Museum of Comparative Zoology. 

Ehamdia Parryi sp. no v. 

Types, No. 26292 a. Six specimens .093— .10 m. in length. Rio Zana- 
leneo. near Tonala, Chiapas, Mexico. 
Belated to Rhamdia jenynsii GUnther. 

Head conical, its width 1} in its length, its depth at base of occipital pro- 
cess lj-lj ; top of head entirely covered with thin skin; fontanel extending 
from in front of the eyes nearly to the base of the occipital process, sepa- 
rated into two parts by a narrow bridge opposite the posterior orbital rim ; 
occipital process very narrow and short, the exposed portion as long as wide, 
extending backward, imbedded in the skin, one-third the distance from its 
base to the dorsal spine. Dorsal plate rather large, triangular, entirely hid- 
den by skin, not articulating with the occipital process; space between an- 
terior and posterior nasal openings equal to the diameter of the eye which is 
2 in anteorbital, 1£ in interocular, 5 in head. 

Maxillary barbels short, extending to or beyond dorsal fin, mentals and 
post-mentals inserted in a nearly straight line, the former reaching edge of 
gill-opening, the post-mentals to base of pectoral. 

Lower jaw entirely inolnded; width of month 2J-3 in head; band of teeth 
of equal depth in both jaws, the intermaxillary band about 3 in head. 

Dorsal spine If in head, equidistant from snout and first anal ray, highest 
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36. Ehamdia minuta LQtken. 

Localities: Rio Janeiro; Macacos. 

VII. PlMELODELLA gen. nov. 
Pseudorhamdia Steindaclmer (not Bleeker). 
Type, Pimelodus erisUUu$. 

Head entirely covered with skin; occipital process nar- 
row, of the same width throughout, meeting the dorsal 
plate; fontanel prolonged backward to the occipital pro- 
cess with a bridge across it behind the eye. 

ray If in head, the dorsal fin about one-third higher than long; distance be- 
tween first dorsal and adipose fins greater than the length of the dorsal; 
adipose fin 3-3} in the length. 

Caudal lobes short and broad, the lower one very broadly rounded, the 
upper slightly longer and more pointed, 4-5 in the length. 

Anal ray 8 short, more than two in head. Ventrals If in head. 

Pectoral spine depressed, short and stout, slightly more than one-half the 
length of the head, with numerous straight teeth on the posterior margin to 
near the tip, the longest about one- third the width of the spine; recurred 
hooks on the anterior margin. 

Pores on the chin and a few minute ones on head. 

Color light chocolate; a well-defined black band along the sides, continued 
through the eye and around the snout; numerous dark points scattered 
over the body; a purplish area at base of dorsal; sometimes narrow vertical 
bars along each side of the dorsal rays; caudal dusky. 

Head 4J-4}; depth 4J-5; Br. 6 or 7. D. I, 5-6; A. 12-14. 

fthftmfl?* petenenf if Qunther. 

Pitnelodus peUnenais Gunther, Cat. Fish. Brit. Mus. V. 126, 1864 (Lake 
Peten); id, Fish. Central America 393, 1866. 
Three specimens: length .115— .125 m. Bio Zanaleneo, Chiapas, Mexico. 

Body below the dorsal spine scarcely deeper than wide, tapering to the 
caudal peduncle; head little wider than the body, its greatest width 1} to 1 J 
in its length; flattened above; the profile steep and little convex, not de- 
curved at the snout; snout flat and broad, its width at the angle of the 
mouth 2-2} in the length of the head. Fontanel becoming very narrow 
behind the eye, continued to the base of the occipital process. Occipital 
process narrow, not reaching half way to the dorsal plate. 

Eye small, round; little nearer tip of snout than to opercular margin; 
2-2} in snout, 2 in interorbital, 6-6} in head. 

Maxillary barbels reaching to end of dorsal or little beyond base of ven- 
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37* Pimelodella criitatus (Muller & Troschel). 

Pimelodu6 insignis Schomburgk; description, not plate; Pimelodua agashti 
Steindachner; Pimelodus ophthalmicus Cope. 

Localities: San Gone alio; A vary; Villa, Bella; Jatahy; Topajos; Rio 
Mucuri; Tabatinga; Hyavary; Coary. 

38. Pimelodella wesselii (Steindachner). 

Localities: Cudajas; Para; Marajo; Rio Madeira; Rio Puty; San- 
tarem. 

39. Pimelodella gracilis (Valenciennes) . 

Locality; Goyaz. 

40. Pimelodella pectinifer sp. nov. 

Type, No. 7508; length .19 m. Campos. Hartt & Copeland. 

Body robust, compressed posteriorly; head conical, its 
greatest width 1J in its length, its depth at base of occipital 
process equal to its width. Profile straight from dorsal to 
eyes, thence decurved forward; head convex transversely. 
Lateral margins of occipital process concave; distance from 
the anterior to the posterior nostril 1J in eye. 

trals; mental barbels to base of pectoral, post-mental about to middle of 
pectorals. 

Mouth wide, terminal, the lower jaw slightly the shorter; teeth of the up- 
per jaw in a band of uniform depth, interrupted in the middle, its depth 
about 6 in its width. 

QUI membranes separated by a deep notch; gill-rakers 2+6. 

Distance of dorsal fin from snout 2}-2£ in the length; dorsal fin as long as 
high, its free margin rounded; highest dorsal ray lf-2 in head; distance of the 
adipose from the dorsal fin equals the length of the dorsal; adipose fin 2j-3} 
in the length. 

Caudal divided to near its base, the lower lobe much the broader, 
rounded; the upper lobe pointed; the lobes about equal in length, 1£ in 
head. 

Anal short and high, about as high as long, 2 in head. 

Ven trals inserted considerably behind the vertical from the last dorsal ray, 
about half as long as the head. 

Feotoral spine strong, recurved teeth along its anterior margin, strongest 
near the tip; much weaker teeth along its posterior margin to near its tip, 
its length 2J-2J in head; the longest ray 1} in head. 

Body brownish, covered with numerous dark dots; lower part of cheeks 
and opercles similarly spotted; fins with small spots. 

Head 4-4}; depth 5J-6J; depth of caudal peduncle 10; Br. 7; D. I, 6; A. 
11-12. 
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Maxillary barbels not extending to the adipose fin; men- 
tal barbels reaching base, post-mentals to middle, of pec- 
toral fins. Width of intermaxillary band of teeth 4 in 
length of head. 

Eye 1£ in snout, 4 in head, nearer posterior margin of 
opercle than to the tip of snout. 

Gill-membranes separate to below anterior margin of the 
eyes. Humeral process extending to middle of pectoral 
spine. 

Dorsal spine inserted nearer tip of snout than to origin 
of anal, its height 1\ in head, the highest dorsal ray about 
equal to the length of the head. Adipose fin 4 in the 
length, its distance from the dorsal fin equals three-fifths of 
its own length. 

Caudal fin about 4 in the length . 

Anal fin convex, its highest ray If in head. 

Ventrals inserted behind the vertical from last dorsal ray, 
not reaching the anal by one-third their length. 

Pectoral spine 1 in length of head, the fin not reaching 
ventrals by one-half its length. 

Color uniform light brownish. 

Head 4f ; depth 5£; Br. 6; D. I, 6; A. 12. 

41. Pimelodella modestus (Gunther). 

42. Pimelodella elongatus (Gunther). 

43. Pimelodella lateriBtriga (Mailer & Troschel) . 

Localities: Santa Clara; Rio Mucuri; Rio Dooe; Cannavierias; Sao 
Ma the os; Mendez; Bio Trombetas; Obidos; Iga. 

44. Pimelodella harttii (Steindachner) . 

45. Pimelodella buckleyi (Bouieuger) . 

Localities: Bio Parahyba; Macacos. 

46. Pimelodella vittata (Kroyer > . 

Localities: Bio San Francisco; Minas Geraes; Sao Matheos; Bio 
Jequitinhonha. 

47. Pimelodella chagresi (Steindachner). 

Locality: Obispo Biver. 

48. Pimelodella brasiliensif (Steindachner). 
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doubtful species of Pimeloddla ob of Pimelodm. 

I. Rhamdia cyanostigma Cope. II. Silurus quadrimacu- 
laius Bloch. 

VIII. Pimelodus Lac^pede. 
P8eudarioide8 & Pseudorhamdia Bleeker; Pseudorhamdia 
Lutken. 
49* Pimelodus eqnes Muller k Trosohei. 

Localities: Amazon near Fonteboa; Teffe*; Obidos; Villa Bella; Jose 
Fernandez; Xingn; Tonantins; Hyatahy; Lake Hyanuary. 

60. Pimelodus ornatus Kner. 

Silurus megacephalus Natterer. 
Locality: Goyaz. 

51. Pimelodus albicans (Cuv. & Vai.) 

Arius albidus Val.; Arins miroti Val. fide GiintAer. 
Locality: Bio Plata. 

52. Pimelodus piotDJ Steindachner. 

Locality: Hyavary. 

53. Pimelodus clams (Bloch.) 

Pimelodus maculatus Lace*pede; Pimelodus rigidus Spix; Pimelodus 
blochii Cqv. & Val.; Pimelodus arekaima Schomburgk (plate, not 
description); Mysius ascita Qronow; Pimelodus macronema Bleeker; 
Pseudariodes albicans Lutken; / Pseudariodes pantherinus Lutken; 
Pseudorhamdia piscatrix Cope; Piramutana macr ospila Gunther. 

Localities: I. var. (?) maculatus, Bio das Velhas; Uragnay; Jequit- 
inhonha; Bio Grande; Goyaz. 

II. vara. (?) macrospila, arekaimi, piscatrix, and no v., Para; Porto do 
Moz; Santarem; Obidos; Villa Bella; Coary; Teffe*; Fonte Boa; 
Tabatinga; Hyavary; Cndajas; Rio Gongalio; Montalegre; Bio 
Re to; Bio Puty; Manacapuru; Tonantins; Lago Alexo; Cameta. 

III. var. ( ?) no v., Bio San Francisco. 

IV. rar. (?) nov., Avary; Para; Iga; San Gongalio; Jutahy; Bio 
Puty. 

V. var. ( ?) macronema, Amazon. 

We have repeatedly examined and compared the 300 or more speci- 
mens in the collection, and can come to no other conclusion than 
that the many synonyms given here all refer to this extraordinarily 
variable species. 

54. Pimelodus grosskopfli Steindachner. 
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55. Pimelodus labrosus KrSyer. 

56. Pimelodus valenciennis Kroyer. 

57. Pimelodus westermanni Bernhardt. 

58. Pimelodus altipinnis Steindaohuer. 

Locality: Para. 

59. Pimelodus fur Bernhardt. 

Pimelodus microstomia Steindaohner. 

Localities: Bio das Velhas; Giqaitiba; Bio San Francisco. 

IX. GEN. NOV. ? 

Head behind the eyes granulated; fontanel not extending 
behind the eyes; occipital process not reaching the dorsal 
plate. Barbels compressed, ribbon-like. 

60. Pirinampnj (?) agassizii Steindaohner. 

X. Oonorhynchos Bleeker. 
§ Conorhynchos. 

61. Conorhynchos conirostrif (Cuv. & Vai.; 

§ Nov. ? 
68. Conorhynchos glaber Steindaohner. 

XI. Bagropsis Liitken. 

63. Bagropsis reinhardti Lutken. 

XII. Piramutana Bleeker. 

64. Piramutana piramuta (Kner.) 

XIII. Platynematichthys Bleeker. 

65. Platynematichthys punotulatus (Kner.) 

Bagrus nigripunctatw Kuer. 

66. Platynematichthys araguayensis (Castelnaa.) 

XIV. Phractocephalus Agassiz. 

67. Phractocephalus hemiliopterus (Bioch& Schneider.) 

Phractocephalus bicolor Agassiz. 

Localities: Xingu ; Coary; Teffe* ; Manaoapuru ; Obidos; Lake Hy- 
annary. 
3d Sbb. Vol. I. (10) Issued July 18, 1888. 
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XV. Sciades Miiller & Troschel. 

Leiarins and SdadeicJUhys Bleeker. 

\ Sciades. 

68. Sciades pictUS Miiller & Troschel. 
Arius longibarbis Castelnau. 
Localities: Bio Negro; Villa Bella. 

§ Sciadeoides nov. 

Surface of the head and occipital process entirely covered with thick 
skin. Head little longer than broad. 

£9, Sciades marmoratus Oill. 

Locality: Tabatinga. 

XVI. Bbachyplatystoma Bleeker. 
Piratinga and Malacobagrus Bleeker. 

70. Brachyplatystoma filamentosum (Lichtenstein.) 

71. Brachyplatystoma vaillanti (Cuv. k Val. ) 

Platysioma affine Cuv. & Val). Platystoma mucosa Vaillant.— P/o/y- 

stoma verrucosum Boulenger. 
Localities: Tabatinga; Par«; Porto do Moz; Avary; Bio Paty; Juiz 

de For a on the Parahyba. 

72. Brachyplatystoma reticulata (Kner.) 

73. Brachyplatystoma rousseauxii (Castelnan.) 

Bagrus goliath Heckel. 
Locality: Para. 

XVII. Duopalatinus gen. nov. 

Head narrow, little depressed, the width of the snout 1J 
in the greatest width of the head. Upper jaw little longer 
than the lower. Teeth all alike, the vomerine patches far 
removed from the palatine patches. Adipose fin twice as 
long as anal. 

This genus is most nearly related to Brachyplatystoma in 
which the teeth of the inner series of the intermaxillaries 
are long, slender and depressible; of the outer series short, 
recurved and fixed. 
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74. Dnopalatinns emarginatus (Cuv. & Yal.) 

Localities: Rio San Francisco; Bio das Yelhas. 

XVIII. Steindaohneria gen. nov. 

Type, Steindachneria amblyurus nov. 
No teeth on the palate; teeth on the vomer in one or two 
patches; no dermal ossifications about the head; adipose fin 
much longer than anal. 

75. Steindaohneria amblyuros sp. nov. 

Platystoma parahyba Steindachner (in part.) 

Types, No. 7324, 2 specimens; .35 and .38 m. long. Jequitinhonha. 
Hartt St Copeland. 

Body slender. Head much depressed, its width at the 
angle of the mouth is two-thirds of the greatest width of the 
head which equals its length. 

Eye 3 in snout, 8£ in head, 3£ in interocular. 

Maxillary barbels extending to the adipose fin. 

Teeth on the vomer in two patches. 

Dorsal spine slender, 2£-3 in head, the rays 1| to 2. Base 
of the adipose fin almost twice as long as the base of the 
anal. Pectoral spine 2 in head; its outer margin roughened, 
its inner margin with sharp teeth. Caudal fin broadly 
rounded. 

Upper parts brownish, marked with round spots which 
are smallest on the head, sometimes confluent into vermicu- 
lations; adipose and caudal fins with spots; membrane of 
dorsal fin sometimes with a vertical series of spots; other 
fins dusky. 

Head 4; Depth 7£; Br. 9 or 10; D. I, 6; A. 12. 

8. parahybce has the caudal deeply lobed, D. I, 7. 

76. Steindaohneria parahyb® (Steindachner.) 

Locality: Rio Parahyba near Juiz de Fora. Types. 

XIX. Gen. nov. ? 

Palatine teeth present, forming, with the vomerine teeth, 
a narrow uninterrupted band. 

77. Platystoma liitkeni Steindachner. 
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XX. Hemisorubim Bleeker. 

78. Hemisorubim platyrhynchos (Cnv. & Val.) 

Localities: Manaoapurn; Rio Negro; Montalegre; Rio Puty; Lago* 
Alexo; Obidos; Coary; Tabatinga; Hyavary; Tonantins; Sao Paolo. 

XXI. Pseudoplatystoma Bleeker. 
Hemiplatystoma Bleeker. 

79. Pseudoplatystoma fasciatum (Linnaeus) (in part.) 

t Platystoma truncaium Agaasiz; Plaiy stoma puncti/er Castelnan. 
Localities: Obidos; Coary; Hyavary. 

79 (a). Pseudoplatystoma fesciatum intermedium ▼». dot. 

Type, No. 7321, one specimen, .42 m. long. Obidos. 

Maxillary barbels not reaching to the dorsal, mental bar- 
bel not to the pectoral, post-mentals to middle of pectorals. 
Vomerine teeth narrowly joined. 

Lower parts white, upper parts brownish, with numerous 
narrow, dark wavy lines extending to the edge of the belly; 
dorsal, pectoral and ventral fins plain yellow; caudal with 
round brown spots, the anal with a very faint dusky spot at the 
base of the last rays and an obscure streak on the tip of the 
rays; head with small round brown spots. 

79 (b). Pseudoplatystoma fasciatum tigrinum (Cnv. & Val.) 

Locality : Obidos. 

80- Pseudoplatystoma ooruscans (Agaasiz.) 

Sorubim capnrary Spix; Platystoma pardalis Valenciennes; Platys- 
toma punciatum Cnv. & Val.; Platystoma orbignianum Valencien- 
nes; Platystoma forsckhammeri Reinhardt. 

Localities: Manaos; Rio das V el has; Rio San Francisco, below the 
falls. 

XXII. Sorubim Spix. 

Platystoma Agassiz (name preoccupied in Diptera.) 

81. Sorubim lima (Bloch & Schneider.) 

Sorubim iitfraocularis Spix; Platystoma luceri Weyenbergh. 
Localities: Manaoapnra; San Paolo; Fonteboa; Tabatinga; Hyavary;. 

Teffe; Obidos; Maranon; Ucayale; Icja; Lago do Manimo; Para; Rio 

Pnty; Jntaby. 
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XXIII. Sobubimiohthys Bleeker. 

82. 8ombimichthys planiceps (Agassiz.) 

Sorubim pirauaca Spix; Platysloma artedit Gunther; Sorubimichthy$ 

ortoni Gill. 
Localities: Manacapuru; Hyavary; Teffe\ 

83. Sorubimiehthyt spatula (Agassiz.) 

Sorubim jandia Spix. 

84. 8ornbimichthys giga* (G Gather.) 

XXIV. Platystomatichthys Bleeker. 

85. Platyrtomatiohthys stnrio (Kner.) 

Localities: Para; Curuoa; Rio Maria. 

doubtful species. Genus ? 

I. Bagni8 fiavicans Oastelnau. II. Bagras puncttda- 
tu8 id. 

XXV. Tachisurus Lac<Sp&de. 

Bagnt8, CktieicMhy8,.Ariu8 Cuv. & Val.; Ariw Bleeker; 
JSciades Muller & Troschel; Sciades Bleeker 1863, not 1858; 
Ariode8 Muller & Troschel; Heocanematichthys, Cephaloca88i8 
Netuma, Ouiratinga, Sciadeichthys 1858, not 1863, Selenaspis, 
JSemiarius, Pseudarius Bleeker; Leptarius, Notarius, Gill; 
€athorop8 Jordan & Gilbert. 

DOUBTFUL SPECIES. 

I. Arivs nigricans Valenciennes; II. Arixts obesm Schom- 
burgk. 

§ GaleicJUhys. 

86. Taohisnnu lentiginotus sp. nov. 

Types, No. 4970, two specimens, each .39 m. long. Panama. Stein* 
dachner. 

Body nearly terete anteriorly, becoming compressed 
backward, the width above the pectorals a little greater than 
the depth. Head flat, depressed, its depth at base of occi- 
pital process 1 J in its greatest width, which is about 1£ in 
its length. Occipital process somewhat roughened, about 
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twice as long as its greatest width, its margins straight and 
oblique; the middle of the fontanel above the posterior part 
of the eye. Head everywhere covered with skin; sides of 
the head and opercle with vermiculating canals. 

Eye 2£ in snout, 8£ in head, 4£ in interocular, 2£ in in- 
terorbital. 

Snout somewhat pointed; upper jaw very little project- 
ing; lips thick, teeth all villiform, the intermaxillary band 
strongly curved. Vomerine teeth in two oval patches, 
joined to the larger patches of the palatines. Mandibulary 
bands separate in front; the outer margins, if continued 
forward, forming an angle at the symphysis. 

Maxillary barbels reaching beyond base of pectorals; 
mental barbels reaching about J* toward the gill opening, 
the post-mentals to the gill opening. 

Gill membrane forming a broad free margin across the 
isthmus. Gill rakers 3 + 4. Pectoral pore minute. Hum- 
eral process pointed behind. 

Distance of the dorsal from the snout 2J in the length. 
The dorsal spine covered with a membrane, its outer mar- 
gin granular; its height If in the head, the first soft ray 1J 
the length of the fin. Distance of adipose fin from the 
dorsal 3jj-4 in the length, the fin adnate, longer than the 
dorsal. 

Caudal lunate, the upper lobe longer, somewhat falcate, 
4J-5 in the length. 

Anal Jin twice as long as high, the highest ray 2-2 1 in the 
head. 

Ventrals short and broad, 1| in the head. Pectoral spine 
covered with a membrane, 1^— 1§ in head. 

Light brown, becoming nearly white below, the sides 
freckled; fins reddish. 

Head 4-4J; depth 6-6; D. I, 6; A. 22. 

87. Tachisnrus peruvianas (Lutken). 
Locality: Callao. 
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§ Sciadeickthy8. 

88. Tachisnrns flavescens (Cuv. & Val.) 

89. Tachisnrns temminkianns (Cuv. & Yal.) 

90. Tachisnrns emphysetns (Mailer & Troschel). 

91. TaohisurUf brandti (Steindachner). 

? Sciades troschelii Gill. 
Locality: Panama. 

92. Tachisnrns mesops (Cuv. & Val.) 

93. Tachisnrns proops (Cay. a Yal.) 

Locality : Pernambuco. 

94. Tachisnrns passany (Cuv. & Val.) 
95 Tachisnrns albicans (Cuv. & Val.) 

Bagrus vcdenciennei Castelnau; Arius vaUnciennesii Gunther. 
§ Selenaspis. 

96. Tachisnrns herzbergii (Blooh). 

Pimelodus argenteus LicSpede; Bagrua pemecus Cuv. & Val.; Bagrus* 
calestinus Muller & Troschel; Bagrus mesops Kner (not C. & V.); 
Hexanemitichthys hymenorhinus Bleekt r. 

Localities: Para; Curuca; Bahia. 

97. Taohisnruf dowii (Gill). 

Arius alaius Steindachner. 
Locality: Panama. 

98. Tachisnrns luniscutis (Cuv. & Val.) 

Localities: Porto Alegre; Bahia; Nazareth, near Bahia; Rio Janeiro; 
Para; Porto Segnro; Sao Matheos; Cannavierias. 

99. Tachisnnu parkeri (Traill). 

Arius quadriscutis Bleeker. 

§ Notarius. 

100. Taohisurus grandicassis (Cuv. & Val.) 
Localities; Maranhao; Bahia. 

100a. Tachiaurus grandicassis parmocassis (Cuv. & Val.) 

Localities: Bahia; Sao Matheos; Maranhao. 

100b. Taohisurus grandicassis stricticassis (Cuv. & Val.) 
Localities: Bahia; Maranhao. 
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§ Netuma. 

101 . Tachisnrus dubins (Bleeker ) . 

102. TacMrarUf kessleri (Steindachner). 
Locality: Panama. 

103. Tachisorus inSCUlptHS (Jordan & Gilbert). 

104. Tachiaurns planicepi (Steiudachner). 

105. Taohiaurui platypogon (Gftnther) . 
Localities: Panama; Aoapulco; ? Goyaz. 

106. TachisUTlW OBCUlllS (Jordan & Gilbert). 
Locality: Panama. 

107. Taohisnrnj elattUTUl (Jordan & Gilbert). 

108. Tachisurus barbus (Lac^pede) . 

Pimelodus commersoni Lacepele; Bagnu barbitut Qaoy & Gaimard; 

Pimelodus versicolor Castelnau. 
Localities: Campos; Bio Doce; Rio Grande do Sal. 

§ Heocanematichthys. 

109. Tachisurus seemani (Guntber). 

? ? Arius assimilis Jordan & Gilbert (not GG other). 
Locality: Panama. 

110. Tachisurus jordani sp. nov. 

f Arius assimilis Jordan & Gilbert (not G Gather). 

Types, No. 4945. Two specimens, r?; length .256-.26 m. Panama. 

Bather robust, the width little less than the depth; cau- 
dal peduncle compressed. Head heavy, little broader than 
high, its height 1J in its length, its width lf-lj, its width 
at angle of mouth 2-2 J. Interorbital area flat and smooth; 
posterior portion of the head finely and sparsely granular; 
opercle and humeral process smooth. Occipital process 
about as long as broad, unusually sharply keeled. Font- 
anel extending to above posterior part of eye, continued 
as a deep groove to base of occipital process. 

Eye large, If in snout, 5J in head, 2 in interorbital, 2f -3 
in interocular. 

Maxillary barbels extending to the pectoral pore, post- 
mental at least to the gill-opening, mental about three-fifths 
as long as the post-mental barbels. 
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Snout blunt, decurved; upper jaw a little produced. 
Teeth all villiform, those on the vomer forming two small, 
separate, ovate patches which are contiguous to the twice or 
thrice as large palatine patches. 

Gill-membranes forming a fold across the isthmus. Gill- 
Takers 6 + 9. 

Pectoral pore large; vertical series of pores on the sides. 

Distance of dorsal spine from the snout 2§— 2J in the 
length; the spine of the dorsal and pectoral fins granular 
on the basal half of their outer margins; the inner margins 
serrate almost their entire length; the spines equally long 
1 J in head . Distance of adipose fin from the dorsal 3f in 
the length, the adipose more than half as long as the dorsal 
fin, its posterior margin free. 

Caudal deeply forked, the upper lobe longer, somewhat 
falcate, 3£-4 in the length. 

Anal fin about as long as high, deeply emarginate, its 
highest ray 2§ in the head. 

Ventral fins not reaching the anal, 2 in the head. 

Top of head and dorsal surface dark blue with metallic 
lustre, becoming silvery below; lower caudal lobe dusky; 
basal half of the inner surface of the paired fins black. 

Head 3f-3J; depth 5£-5|; D. I, 7; A. 18. 

111. Tachisurus coBrulescens tGunther). 

112. Tachisurus guatemalensis (Gunther). 

113. Tachisurus assimilis (Gunther). 

114. Tachisurus surinamensis (Bieeker) . 

115. Tachisurus dasycehpalus (Gunther). 

116. Tachisurus longicehpalus sp. no v. 

Type, No. 4972. One specimen, tf; length .29 m. Panama. Stein- 
dachner. 
Elongate, slender; greatest width little greater than 
depth. Head long and depressed, its greatest width 1£ in 
its length, its greatest depth little more than half its length. 
Top of head obscurely granular, the granules almost en- 
tirely concealed by the skin; interorbital area flat and with 
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four ridges which are obscurely granular, the inner two 
bordering the fontanel, the outer ridges curved in front, 
extending obliquely backward from near posterior nasal 
openings; occipital process as long as broad, its margins 
concave; fontanel continued as a deep groove to base of 
occipital process; opercle faintly striate; humeral process 
entirely covered with thick skin, not granular. 

Eye lateral, but well above angle of mouth, its diameter 
1| in snout, 6 in head, 3 in interocular. Snout depressed, 
rounded in front. 

Maxillary barbels extending scarcely beyond base of 
pectorals; mentals not reaching gill-opening. 

Upper jaw little projecting; width of mouth 2J in head. 
Intermaxillary teeth long and slender, the depth of the 
band 4 \ in its width; vomerine and palatine teeth obtusely 
conical, the vomerine patches separate, contiguous to, but 
not confluent with the palatine patches. 

Gill-membranes not forming an angle where they meet, 
with a rather broad, free margin. Gill-rakers short and 
thick, 4 + 5. 

Pectoral pore small; vertical series of pores on the sides. 

Distance of dorsal fin from snout 2J in the length, the 
spine If in head, its outer margin with granular teeth near 
its base, its inner margin with short teeth. Distance of 
adipose fin from the dorsal, 3\ in the length. Adipose fin 
much longer than high, as long as the dorsal fin. 

Caudal fin forked, the upper lobe one-third longer than 
the lower, very nearly as long as the head, 3£ in the length. 

Anal fin emarginate, scarcely longer than high, its height 
2£ in the head. 

Ventrals reaching almost to the anal, about 2 in head. 

Pectoral spine a little longer than the dorsal spine, 1? in 
the head; its outer edge roughened, inner edge with rather 
sharp teeth. 

Color: brown above, sides silvery; entire under surface 
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sprinkled with brown dots; a black median line on the 
back; fins dusky; barbels blackish. 
Head 3J; depth 6|; D. I, 7; A. 20. 

117. TachiBuruB rugispinis (Cuv. & Vai.) 

Locality: Para. 

118. Tachisnrus phrygiatui (Cuv. & Vai.) 

Arius dierperinki Bleeker. 
Locality: Maranbao. 

119. Taohisnnu grandoculis Steindacbner. 
Locality: Rio Doce. 

§ Tachimrus. 

120 Tachisnroi nnchalis (Gunther.) 

121. Taohiflurm agauizii &p. no v. 

Type, No. 7670, one specimen; length .235 m. Rio Grande do Sul. 
Senhor Albuquerque. 

Body compressed, especially backward, the depth greater 
than the width. Head narrowed forward, its greatest width 
1J in its length, its greatest depth about 1£; width at the 
mouth 2£ in the length of the head. Top of head granular, 
the granulations forming striae nearly everywhere; occipital 
process as broad as long, with a median ridge, the margins 
concave. Middle of the fontanel over the posterior mar- 
gin of the pupil, continued backward as a triangular groove 
to near base of occipital process; interorbital area with the 
usual four smooth ridges; humeral process roughened, 
covered with skin; sides of the head with reticulating mu- 
cous canals. 

Eye 1J in snout, 5J in head, about 3 in interocular, 2 in 
interorbital space. 

Maxillary barbels about reaching gill opening; mentals 
extending about half way to gill opening, the post mentals 
not much longer. 

Upper jaw projecting; teeth villiform in the jaws, sub- 
granular or bluntly conical on the palate, small; no granu- 
lar teeth in the inner series of the mandible; the palatine 
patches smaller and more diverging than in spixii. 
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Gill-rakers united, joined to the isthmus. Gill-rakers 
8 + 14. 

Pectoral pore moderate. 

Distance of dorsal spine from snout 2£ in the length, the 
spine 1£ in head, serrate on its posterior margin, granulate 
in front along basal half, becoming nearly smooth above. 

Space between dorsal and adipose fins 3£ in the length, 
the adipose shorter than the dorsal fin, free posteriorly. 

Caudal forked, 4\ in the length. 

Anal fin a little longer than high, its highest rays about 
half length of head. 

Ventral fins about 2 in the head. 

Pectoral spine as long as the dorsal spine, but stronger, 
serrate on its inner margin, granular along its outer 
margin. 

Dorsal surface brown; sides and ventral surface silvery; 
fins smutty. 

Head 3J; depth 5; D. I, 6; A. 19. 

122. Tachisurus fissus (Cuv. & Yal.) 

? Arius puTicliculaius Cuv. & Val. 

123. Tachisurus melanopus (Gunther.) 

124. Tachisurus spixii ( Agassi z.) 

Pimeloditft albidus Spix ; Arius a r tnatu8 Cuv. & Val.; Arius laliceps 

Gunther. 
Localities: Maranhao; Bahia; Rio Janeiro; Para; Santos in Sao 

Paulo; Abrolhos. 

125. Tachisurus ftirthii (Steindachner.) 

Locality: Panama. 

126. Tachisurus variolosa* (Cuv. & Yal.) 

127. Tachisurus mnltiradiatns (Gunther.) 

Bagrus t arioides Ener (not B. arioides C. & V.) 

§ Cathorop8. 

128. Tachisurus hypophthalmus (Steindachner ) 

129. Tachisurus gulosus ap. nov. 

Two specimens, J"; length .285— .29 m. Panama. Steindachner. 
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Elongate, slender, the width scarcely less than the depth. 
Head broad, strongly depressed, the profile to tip of snout 
nearly straight; greatest width of head 1| in its length, its* 
depth at base of occipital process about 2. Occipital pro- 
cess about as broad as long, obtusely keeled. Fontanel 
very narrow, its center above the posterior margin of the 
eye, continued backward as a groove. Top of head rugose 
posteriorly. Four bony ridges between the eyes, the inner 
two margining the fontanel, the outer extending obliquely 
backward from near the posterior nostrils; sides of head 
and snout with reticulating canals. 

Eye oblique, its center over the posterior end of the man- 
dible and about on a level with the rictus, its diameter 2£ 
in snout, 8 in head, 5 in the interocular distance. 

Maxillary and post-mental barbels reaching to the middle 
of the pectoral fins or shorter; mental barbels to near base 
of pectoral. 

Jaws sub-equal, very thin; intermaxillary band of teeth 
very shallow in the middle; no teeth on the vomer; the 
space between the palatine patches equals 1J diameters of 
the eye, the teeth obtusely conical, in about three series in 
front, in a single series behind ; mandibulary band of teeth 
little more shallow than the intermaxillary band. 

Gill membranes united and having a free margin. Gill- 
rakers 1 J times as long as the eye, 12-J-30. 

Pectoral pore large; vertical series of pores on sides of 
the body conspicuous. 

Distance of dorsal fin from snout 2 J in the length; dorsal 
spine rather slender, high, 1J in head; distance of adipose 
fin from the dorsal 3| in the length; adipose fin as high as 
as long, its posterior margin wholly free. 

Lower caudal lobe somewhat the broader, the upper lobe 
11-1$ in the head. 

Anal fin emarginate, the highest ray 2| in the head. 

Ventral fins truncate, 2§— 2| in the head. 

Pectoral spine 1\ in the head, its outer margin roughened; 
its inner margin with recurved teeth. 
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Color: blaish-gray above, silvery below; dorsal and 
caudal slightly dusky, other fins plain; barbels dusky. 

Head 3±, depth 5|-5f ; Br. 5; D. I, 7; A. 23. 

This species is very closely related to Anus hypophthal- 
mu8 Steind. The differences are chiefly these: 

hypopthalmus. \ gulosus. 

Intermaxillary band of teeth six Intermaxillary band of teeth ten 
times as wide as deep. I times as wide as deep. 



Pulatine patches of teeth consider- 
ably deeper than the intermaxillary 
band, twice as wide as deep, the dis- 
tance betweeu them £ (1 J. & G.) j them 1} diameters of the eye 
diameters of the eye. j Suout 3} in the head. 

Snout 3f in the head. ) 



Palatine patches of teeth £ as wide 
as the intermaxillary band, four times 
as wide as deep, the distance betwt en 



XXVI. Genidens Castelnau. 

130. Oenident genidens (Cuv&Vai.) 

Gtnidens cuvieri <k granulosus Castlenan ; Rhamdia laukidi Bleeker 

(in part). 
Localities: Porto Alegre; Santos; Bio Janeiro; Rio Sao Matheos; Bio 

Grande do Sal. 

XXVII. Ailurichthys Baird & Girard. 
Pimelodns Bleeker, Silures de Suriname 65, 1864. 

131. Ailurichthys panamensis Gill. 

Atlurichthya nuchalis Gunther. 
Locality: Panama. 

132. Ailurichthys bagre (Linnaeus) . 

Galeich'hys gronovii dt eiduxii Cuv. & Val.; Bagrus mieronemus Ban- 
zani; Afystus carolintnm Gronow; Pimelodus longifilis Mas. L. B. 
(fide Bleeker). 

Localities: Sao Matheos; Santos; Para; Curuca; Pernambaco; British 
Guiana; Bahia. 

133. Ailurichthys pinnimaculatus Steindachner. 

Locality: Panama. 

134. Ailurichthys marinus (Mitchiil). 

Si(uru$ bagre (Bloch, not of Linnaeus); FeUchihya jUamentosu* Swain- 
son; GaJeichthys parrot Cuv. <fc Vol.; Galeich'hys blochii Cuv. & Val.; 
Gakichth ys bahitnsis Chaielu&u; Aelurichthya longispinis Gunther. 

Localities: Bio de Janeiro; Para; Bay of Balaxy; Mobile Bay; Per- 
nambuco; Victoria, Brazil. 
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XXVIII. Paradiplomystes Bleeker. 
Paradiplomystax Giinther. 

135. Paradiplomystes cornscans (Lichtenstein). 

XXIX. Diplomystes Bleeker. 
Diphmy8tax Giinther. 

136. Diplomystespapillosus (Cuv. & Vai.) 

?? Silurus chilensi* Linnceos; Arius carchariaa Leyboldt; A.v'Ulosus, 
squalus, micropUrus and synodon Pbilippi. 
Locality: Rivers of Santiago. 

XXX. Ageneiosus Lacepede. 

Ceratorhynchu8 Agassiz; Hypothalmus Schomburgk; Pseu- 
dogeneio8us & Davalla Bleeker; Ageniosus Giinther. 

137. Ageneiosus inermis (Bloch). 

\ Ageneiosus. 

138. Ageneiosus brevis Steindachner. 

Locality: Coary. 

139. Ageneiosus atronasns sp. nov. 

One specimen; length .095 m. Exact locality unknown. 

Body as broad as deep under the dorsal spine. Head 
short, depressed, not much elevated behind the eyes, the 
profile nearly straight, much less steep than in brevis, the 
head covered with thin skin, the surface of the bones longi- 
tudinally ridged; greatest width of the head 1£ in its 
length, width at rictus 1.J; snout as in brevis, broadly 
rounded in front. Fontanel short, ending over center of 
•eye, but continuing as a groove backward to the posterior 
margin of the eye. Occipital process scarcely as long as 
its basal width, coossified with the dorsal plate, its surface 
ridges somewhat granular. 

Eye 1 in snout, 3£ in head, 2 in the interocular. 

Maxillary barbel bony at base, the bony portion being 
two-thirds of the whole length of the barbel, extending be- 
yond the rictus half the total length of the barbel, its lower 
edge veryminutely crenulate near its tip. 
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Snout short, as in brevis, about 2 in the interocular width. 
Upper jaw everywhere narrowly projecting, the intermax- 
illary band of teeth about as in brevis. 

Lateral line zig-zag, with branches extending from the 
angles. 

Distance of dorsal fin from the snout 2§ in the length; 
the dorsal spine 1J in the head, roughened in front; short 
teeth on its inner margin except near base. Distance be- 
tween the dorsal and adipose fins 2} 2 in the length; adipose 
fin high and short. 

Caudal forked, the lobes pointed, 1 in the head. 

Origin of anal three-fifths nearer base of caudal than to 
the rictus. 

Ventrals reaching the anal, 1J in head. 

Pectoral spine 1£ in head, otherwise like that of brevis. 

Color, purplish on the back; head dotted above and be- 
low with purple; upper lip dark purple, the lower lip with 
a very narrow purple margin; a rather obscure lateral band 
formed of dark dots; minute punctulations above the anal 
fin; all the fins more or less (lotted with purplish, the caudal 
narrowly edged with that color. 

Hend 3f; depth, below dorsal 6, above anal 5; D. I, 6; 
A. 30. 

140. Ageneiosus valenciennesi Bieeker. 

Locality: Rio Puty. 

141. Ageneiosus armatus Ladpede. 

142. Ageneiotus ucayalensis Casteinau . 

Locality: Para. 

143. Ageneiosus dentatus Kner. 

Agentiosus pardalis Liitken. 
Localities: Teflfe*; Para; Cameta. 

144. Ageneiosus porphyrons Cope. 

145. Ageneiosus dawalla (Schombnrgk). 

Ageneiosus inermis Guv. & Val., not of Bloch; Ageneiosus sebce Gtinther. 
§ Pseudageneiosus. 

146. Ageneiosus brevifilis Cuv. & Val. 

Locality : Serpa. 
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147. Ageneioaus axillaris Gunther. 

XXXI. Tetranematichthys Bleeker. 

148. Tetranematichthys quadrifilis (Kner.) 

XXXII. Auchenipterus Cuv. & Val. 
Euanemus Miiller & Troschel. 

149. Auchenipterus nuchalis (8pix.) 

Auchenipterus dentaius Guv. & Val.; Euammus colymbetes Miiller & 

Troschel. 
Locality: Villa Bella. ? 

160. Auchenipterus fordicei sp. nov. 

Type, No. 7289, one specimeu, length .12 m. Coary. L. Agassiz. 

Body short, deep, compressed. Head short; its width 
equals the distance from tip of snout to middle of opercle; 
its depth at base of occipital process is little less than its 
width; top of the head covered with very thin skin, the sur- 
face of the bones striate. Occipital process twice as broad 
as long, parabolic behind, joining the dorsal plate: dorsal 
plate deeply emarginate in front and behind, less so on 
sides, its length on a median line 2i in the diameter of the 
eye. 

Eye 1 in snout, 3J in the head, 2\ in the interocular space. 

Maxillary barbel reaching beyond base of ventrals, its 
osseous base not extending to center of eye; mental barbels 
reaching to the middle of the ventrals; post-mentals not to 
the middle of the pectorals. Snout rounded in front; jaws 
about equal, the width of the mouth at the rictus lij in the 
width of the snout at the same place. Teeth as in E. 
nuchalis. 

Distance of dorsal fin from tip of snout 3£ in the length; 
dorsal spine 1£ in head, slender, its anterior margin smooth, 
its posterior margin with short teeth, the tip of the spine, 
when depressed, reaching the vertical from the end of the 
first third of the ventral fins. 

to Ssb. Vol. I. (11) Issued July 18. 1888. 
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Caudal fin 4* in the length. 

Origin of anal equidistant between snout and base of 
caudal. 

Ventral fins large, one-sixth longer than the head, the 
inner rajs connected by a membrane, the tips of the longest 
rays extending to the 8th or 9th anal ray. 

Pectoral spine long and slender, 1 in head, curved, reach- 
ing a little beyond origin of ventrals, the outer edge of the 
spine smooth, the inner with sharp, recurved teeth. Pec- 
toral pore large. 

Color nearly plain, the back somewhat darker than be- 
low, the inner rays of the pectoral and ventral fins dusky; 
fins otherwise plain, light. 

Head 5; depth, at dorsal spine 5; greatest depth 4g; D. I, 
6; A. 46; V. 13-14. 

We have named this species for Mr. Morton W. Fordice, 
a student of American fishes. 

151. Auchenipterus brachyurus (Cope.) 

XXXIII. Epapterus Cope. 

152. Epapterus dispilurus Cope. 

Euantmus longipinnis Steindachner. 
Locality: Hyavary, types of longipinnis. 

XXXIV. Felichthys Swainson. 
P8eudauchenipteru8 Bleeker. 

153. Feliohthyi jequitinhonh© (Steindachner.) 

Locality: Jeqnitinhonha. 

154. Felichthyi flavescens sp. no v. 

Type, No. 7362, one specimen, ?, .10 m. Bio San Franoisco. Hartt. 

Elongate compressed, tapering rapidly to a slender caudal 
peduncle; depth everywhere much greater than the width. 
Head short and deep, its greatest depth little more than its 
greatest width, which is 1£ in the length of the head; width 
at the rictus 2; head covered with loose skin, the surface of 
the bones not evident; frontal bones not swollen nor honey- 
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comb-like; frontal fontanel open in front, extending back- 
ward to about the center of the eye. Occipital process 3 
times as broad as long. Dorsal plate very widely forked in 
front, its width at the narrowest place more than twice its 
length on a median line; the posterior portion of the head 
strongly convex in a transverse section. Four pores on the 
snout, no conspicuous pores on sides or top of head. 

Eye longer than snout, 3£ in the head, 1J in the inter- 
ocular. 

Maxillary barbel reaching to near tip of pectoral; mental 
barbel to base of pectoral, post-mental a little beyond its 

b*8£. 

Snout rounded, upper jaw longer; teeth all villiform, ar- 
ranged as in jequitinhonhce. 

Gill-opening extending to base of pectoral. Humeral 
process covered with thin skin, somewhat roughened on its 
surface, extending a little beyond middle of pectoral. Pec- 
toral pore large. Lateral line undulating. 

Distance of dorsal spine from snout 3J in the length; dor- 
sal spine 1\ in the head, its outer margin scarcely rough- 
ened, its inner margin slightly serrate; first soft ray 1\ in 
the head. Distance between dorsal and adipose fins 2 J in 
the length. 

Caudal deeply forked, the lobes pointed, 3| in the length. 

Anal emarginate, the first rays (female) not reaching to 
base of the last rays. 

Ventrals not reaching the anal, 1| in the head. 

Pectoral spine slightly shorter than the head, its outer 
edge and sides smooth, its inner margin strongly serrate. 

Back brown, the color composed of numerous brown dots; 
top of head and snout blotched with brown on a yellow 
ground; opercle and a triangular spot behind the eye yel- 
low; humeral region covered with numerous conspicuous 
brown dots; sides and ventral surface yellow; upper caudal 
lobe dusky, otherwise fins plain yellow, 

Head 4£; depth 5±; D. I r 6; A. 20; V. 8; P. I, 6-7. 
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155. Felichthyi afflnis (Steindaohner.) 
Localities: Sao Matheos; Para. 

168. Felichthyi nodosus (Blooh.) 

A uchenipierusfurccUua Cav. & Val. 
Localities: Para; Bahia. 

XXXV. Auohenipteriohthys Bleeker. 

157. Anehenipteriehthys thoraoatus (Kner). 

Localities: Coary; Hyavary. 

158. Auohenipterichthyi longimanns (Gunther.) 
Localities: Manes, Rio Madeira; Cameta. 

XXXVI. Traohyoorystes Bleeker. 

159. Traohyoorystes glaber (Steindaohner.) 

160. Traohyoorystes isaoanthns v^ope.) 

161. Traohyoorystes insignis (Steindaohner.) 

162. Traohyoorystes obsourus (Gttnther.) 

163. Traohyoorystes magdalensB (Steindaohner.) 

164. Traohyoorystes traohyoorystes (Cut. & Val.) 

Trochycoryates typus Bleeker. 

185. Traohyoorystes ceratophysns (Kner.) 
168. Traohyoorystes porosns sp. nov. 

Types, No. 7351, two specimens; length .13-. 15 m. Brazil. 

Short and robust, little compressed; width of the head 
about equal to its length, its depth 1J in its length. Bones 
of the head coarsely granular. Fontanel oval. Snout and 
sides of the head with conspicuous pores. Three grooves 
on the occipital bone form a ^-shaped figure, and are stud- 
ded with pores; other pores on top of the head. 

Eye circular, 2 in the snout, 7 in the head, 4£ in the 
interocular. 

Maxillary and post -mental barbels extending a little 
beyond base of pectoral, mental barbels extending beyond 
insertion of post-mentals, measuring If in the length of 
the head. 
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Lower jaw projecting; teeth fine, the intermaxillary band 
about 8 times as wide as deep. 

Humeral process extending obliquely upward, strongly 
granular, its lower margin serrate; reaching a little beyond 
middle of pectoral spine. 

Distance of dorsal spine from snout 3 -3 J in the length; 
dorsal spine slender, 1J-2 in the head, its inner margin 
roughened, its anterior margin with a median series of 
diverging spines and two series of smaller teeth; the first 
ray higher than the spine. Space between dorsal and 
adipose fins 2£ in the length; anterior margin of the adipose 
fin continuous with the profile of the back. 

Caudal obliquely truncate. 

Anal fin strongly convex behind, higher posteriorly than 
anteriorly. 

Pectoral spine strongly serrate, the outer teeth much 
longer than the inner ones, especially near the tip of the 
spine, the flattened sides strongly granular, the granules 
enlarged anteriorly, forming serrae along either side of the 
long spine -like marginal teeth; the length of the spine 
5-6 in the length. 

Lateral line somewhat undulating, with conspicuous 
pores. 

Dark reddish brown, with longitudinal interrupted 
bands; belly plain, lower side of head thickly dotted with 
darker; dorsal and anal fins spotted; caudal fin with irregu- 
lar dark cross bars; inner surface of ventral and pectoral 
fins more or less dusky. 

Head 4-4*; depth about 3£; D. I, 5; A. 25; V. 6; P. I, 7. 

187. Traohycoryitesftriatulus (Steindmobner.) 

Localities: Linhares, Bio Dooe; Itabapuana; Campos; Sao Matheos; 
Qumpa. 

188. Traohycoryites brevibarbns (Cope.) 

189. Traohycoryites galeatiis (Linnaeus.) 

Auchenipterus maculosua, immaculatus & punctalus Cuv. & Val. Au- 
chenipterus lacustri* Lutlten. 
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Localities: Pernambucoj San Gonial lo; Rio San Francisco, below 
the Falls; Tabatinga; TeffiS; Rio Puty. 

170. Trachycoryitea robustus Gfinther. 

171. Trachycoryitea analis up. nov. 

Type, No. 7354, one specimen; length, .21 m. Arary ? Professor 
Agassiz. 

Width of the head equal to its length; width of the 
mouth If in length of head; the depth at the occipital 
process " 1 J in the length of the head. Fontanel oval, 
surrounded by bone. 

Mental barbels less than one-third the length of the 
head. 

Dorsal spine 1\ in head, its anterior margin smooth 
except near the tip, its;posterior margin slightly serrate. 

Caudal broken. 

Anal rays crowded, gradually decreasing in height back- 
ward, the margin undulating. 

Pectoral spine very strong, 3 \ in the length. 

Dark brown; ventral surface dusky with numerous dark 
points; dorsal fin with dark spots most prominent near the 
free margin; tips of ventrals dusky, the base profusely 
dotted, the intermediate region almost plain yellowish; 
pectoral fin profusely spotted. 

Head 4; depth, 4f ; D. I, 6; A. 41; V. 6; P. I, 7. 

Otherwise as in maadosus. 

XXXVII. Centromochlus Kner. 
§ CentromocMu8. 

172. ? Arius pncina Schombnrgk. 

173. Centromochlus heckelii (Filippi.) 

Centromochlus megalops Kner. 

Localities: Villa Bella; Obidos; Para; Tabatinga; Gurnpa; Manaoa* 
pnru; Lago Alexo; Hyavary. 

174. Centromochlus iteindachneri GUI. 

175. Centromochlus intermedins Steindaohner. 

Localities: Tajaporn; Teffl; Jatuarana; lea; Jntahy; Lago Alexo. 
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178. Centromochlus perugi® (Sreiudachner.) 

177. Centromochlus aulopygius Bier. 

Locality: Cudajas. 

178. Centromochlus albescens B-nnhardt. 

Localities: Bio Parahyba; Bio Jaueiro; Macacos. 

XXXVIII. Webtheimeria Steindaohner. 

179. Wertheimeria maculata Steind. 

XXXIX. Trachelyoptebus Cuv. & Val. 

180. Trachelyopterns coriacens Cuv. & Val. 

Localities: Obidos; Porto do Moz. 

180a. Trachelyopterus ooriaceus maculosus var. nov. 

Type, No. 7337. Porto do Moz. Senhor Vinhaa. 

Body light brown, with longitudinal series of rusty brown 
spots. 

XL. Tbachelyopterichtys Bleeker. 

181. Trachelyopterichthys t&niatus Kner 
Locality: Teffe* 

XLI. Cetopsis Agassiz. 
§ Hemicelopsis. 

182. Cetopsis candiru (Spix.) 

Localities: Tabatinga; Jatahy; Tonantius; Iqa. 
188. Cetopsis plumbeus Steindachner. 

g Cetopsis. 

184. Cetopsis COeCUtiens (Lichtenstein.) 
Locality: Gurupa. 

§ Pseudocetopsis. 

185. Cetopsis gobioides Bner. 

§ SUBGEN. NOV. ? 

186. Cetopsis OCCidentalis Steindachner. 

187. Cetopsis ventralis Gill. 
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XLII. Asterophysus Kner. 
188* Asterophysns batrachus Kner. 

XLIII. Hemidoras Bleeker. 
Doras Bleeker (1863, not of 1858.) 

§ Hemidoras. 

189. Hemidoras nattereri (Steindaobner.) 

Localities: Jntaby; Coary; Teffe\ 

190. Hemidoras brevis (Kner.) 

191. Hemidoras flmbriatus (Kner.) 

192. Hemidoras punctatus (Kner.) 

193. Hemidoras lipophthalmus (Kner.) 

194. Hemidoras aocipenserinus (Guntber.) 

195. Hemidoras stenopeltis (Kner.) 

Localities: Manaos; Rio Negro; Hyavary; Manacapura; TeffS; Obidos; 
Tabatinga. 

196. Hemidoras stiibelii ( Steindaobner. ) 

197. Hemidoras morei (Steindaobner. ) 

198. Hemidoras humeralis (Kner.) 

199. Hemidoras oarinatus (Linnaeus.) 
Dora$ oxyrhynchu8 Val. 

\ Hassar* subgen. nov. 
Shields on the anterior half of the body rudimentary or 
none; snout long, conical. 

900. Hemidoras Orestes (Steindaobner.) 
Locality: Hnytaby. 

201. Hemidoras affinis (Steindaobner.) 
Locality: Rio Puty. 

XLIV. Oxydoras Kner. 
Pseudodoras & Bhinodoras Bleeker. 



* The Arowack name for the species of Dor&a. 
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§ Oxydoras. 

202. Oxydorai niger ( Valenciennes.) 

Doras humboldti Agassiz; Corydoras edenialus Spix; Rhinodoras prio- 
nomus Gope. Rhinodoras teffeanus Steindaohner. 

Localities: Teflfe" (types of teffeanus?); Guru pa; Mancapuru; Coary; 
Obidos. 

203. Ozydoras knerii Bieeker. 

g Rhinodoras. 

204. Ozydoras d'orbigny Kroyer. 

206. Ozydoras Amazonum (Steindachner.) 

XLV. Doras Lac^pede. 

Centrochir Agassiz; Lithodoras, Pterodoras, Platydorus, 
Acanthodoras, Astrodoras & AmMydoras Bieeker; Zallimax & 
Agamyxis Cope. 

§ Lithodoras. 

206. Doras dorsalis Cuv. Vai. 

Doras papilionatus Filippi; Doras lithogaster Heokel. 
Locality: Para. 

§ Doras. 

207. Doras uranoscopus *p. nov. 

Type, No. 7235, one specimen .54 m. Lake Hyanuary. Navez. 

Body rather heavy, depressed, depth below the dorsal 
spine | as great as the width; caudal peduncle rather slen- 
der, wider than high. Width of the head 1\ in its length; 
top of the head to near tip of snout, opercle, preopercle, 
suborbital and pre-nasal bones striate, the striae becoming 
broken up into granules in places, which, on the dorsal plate 
are spine-like, similar to those on the lateral scutes. Dor- 
sal plate not continued behind the anterior margin of the 
dorsal spine, with a downward directed process. Interor- 
bital area flattish; posterior portion of the head obtusely 
keeled. Fontanel club-shaped, not extending to the pos- 
terior margin of the eye; an elongate diamond-shaped 
depressed area behind it. 
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Eye 3£-4 in the snout, 8£ in the head, 3 in the inter- 
orbital; eye more superior than lateral. 

Maxillary barbels .extending to posterior 4th of humeral 
process; post-mentals to opposite the insertion of the inner 
pectoral ray; mentals about § as long as the post-mentals. 

Snout pointed, its width at the rictus 2£ in the head. 
Upper jaw projecting; teeth villiform, the intermaxillary 
band about six times as wide as deep. 

Gill opening extending to a point midway between upper 
angle of preopercle and the eye. 

Lateral scutes high, the third hook-bearing one the high- 
est, 1| in the length of the head, the scutes decreasing in 
height to the last, the median hooks increasing in size 
to the caudal peduncle, the exposed surface of those in 
front of the peduncle thickly set with small spines. 
Accessory rays of the caudal fin ossified, the anterior one 
forming a small plate. Exposed part of the skin verrucose. 

Humeral process narrow, tapering backward, reaching a 
little beyond the middle of the pectoral spine. 

Distance of the dorsal fin from the snout about 2§ in the 
length. Dorsal and pectoral spines with the sides deeply 
furrowed, both margins serrate; the serration of the poste- 
rior margin of the dorsal spine reduced to a few spines. 
Adipose fin low, merging into the profile of the back ante- 
riorly. 

Caudal emarginate, 5 in the length. 

Anal high, rounded, first ray highest, 2 in the head. 

Ventral as high as the anal fin. 

Pectoral spine not quite reaching the ventral fins. Pec- 
toral pore minute. 

Fins spotted with brown. 

Head 4; depth 5; Lat. 1. 18; D. I, 6; A. (injured?) 6; 
V. 6; P. I, 9. 

208. Doras maculatus Valenciennes. 

? Doras granulosus Val. Doras murica Nattt-rer. 
Locality; Avary ? 
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209. 


Dor&S longipinni* Steiodachner. 
? Doras crocodili Humboldt. 


> k 


210. 


Doras albomaculatus Peters. 




211. 


Doras helicophilus Gunther. 




212. 


Doras dentatas Kner. 




213. 


Doras COStatUS (Linnaeus). 

Localities: Rio Paty; RioPreto; San Goncallo; Xinga Cascade; Obidos; 
Gurnpa; Teffe*. 




214. 


Doras armatulus Ouv. <fc Val. 




215. 


Doras hancockii Cuv. * Val. 




218. 


Doras braohiatus Cope. 



§ Acanthodora8. 

217. Doras calderonensis Vaillant. 

Dora* depressus Steiodaohner. 

218. Dora* oataphr actus (Linnaeus.) 

Caiaphractus americanus Blooh & Schneider; Doras blocM Cuv. & 
Val.; tDoras brunnescens Schomburgk; Doras polyramma <fc poly- 
gramma Heckel; Callichthys asper Gronow. 

219. Doras spinosissimus sp. nov. 

Type, No. 7222, one specimen .15 m. Coary. Professor L. Agassiz. 

Short and thick, the width below the dorsal spine greater 
than the depth; caudal peduncle little deeper than wide. 
Head as broad as long, its depth 1£ in its length : top of 
head, opercle, preopercle and suborbitals finely granular; 
the nasal bones with their free margin spinous. Top of 
head broad and flattish. Dorsal plate broad, without 
prominent downward or backward processes. Sutures of 
the skull marked by smooth lines. Fontanel reduced to a 
small oval opening surrounded by granulations. 

Eye If in the snout, 7 in the head, 3 in the interorbital. 

Maxillary and post-mental barbels reaching to the pec- 
toral pore; mental barbels § as long as the post-mentals. 

Snout broad, its width at the rictus lj in the head. Jaws 
subequal; teeth minutely villiform, the intermaxillary band 
six times as wide as deep. 
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Gill-opening continued forward to below the upper angle 
of the preopercle. Humeral process not reaching the tip 
of the pectoral spine by about an orbital diameter, its sur- 
face with short sharp spines, a series of which near the 
lower margin, is enlarged. Lateral scutes very high, cov- 
ering almost the entire sides, those above the first anal ray 
highest, 1$ in the head, those on the caudal peduncle meet- 
ing the scutes of the other side above and below; each lat- 
eral scute posterior to the dorsal plate has a median hook 
and 5-14 smaller spines above and below it. 

Basal half of the caudal rays with about five series of 
small spines. 

Distance of the dorsal fin from the snout 2£ in the length; 
dorsal spine If in the length of the head; its posterior 
margin smooth, its sides and anterior margin with many 
short spines, a smooth groove between the spines of the 
sides and front margin. Distance between dorsal and adi- 
pose fins 3 J in the length; adipose fin oval, as long as the 
dorsal fin without the spine. 

Caudal rounded, two in the head. 

Anal rounded, the central rays the highest, as high as 
the length of the caudal. 

Ventrals not reaching the anal, 2 in the head. 

Pectoral spine strong, not reaching the ventral fins; its 
lower surface bluntly granular, its upper with short teeth 
like those on the humeral process, both margins finely 
serrate. 

Brown, marked with white; a white lateral band not as 
wide as the eye; a median series of white spots on 
the back; ventral surface and sides of the head irregularly 
spotted with white; top of the head with a median, inter- 
rupted light band; dorsal, pectoral and ventral fins spotted 
and marbled with brown and white; posterior margin of 
the adipose white; caudal and anal fins with undulating 
cross-bars of white and brown. Barbels annulated with 
brown and white. 
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Head 3«; depth 5; Lat. 1. 26; D. I, 5; A. 12; V. 6; 
P. I, 6. 

220. Doras marmoratus Bernhardt. 

Localities: Bio San Francisco; Bio das Velhas. 

§ Amblydoras. 

221. Doras affinis Kner. 
Doras truncalus Blocker. 

222. Doras weddallii Castelnan. 

Doras grypus Cope. 

Localities: Fonteboa; TeflS; Serpa; Porto do Moz; Silva, Lake 
Saraca. 

§ Centrochir. 

223. Doras orocodili Humboldt. 

§ Agamyxis. 

224. Doras castaneo-yentris Schomburgk. 

225. Doras peotinifrons Cope. 

§ Astrodoras. 

226. Doras asterifrons Heckel. 

Localities: Jutaby; Teffe*; Porto do Moz; Serpa. 

227. Doras heokelii Kner. 

Localities: Jntahy; Tonantins; TeffS; Tabatinga. 

228. Doras monitor Cope. 
E). Doras nauticus Cope. 



XL VI. PHY80PYXIS Cope. 
230. Physopyxis lyra Cope. 

AKGIIDiE. 
I. Arges Cuv. & Val. 
Brontes Cuv. & Val. 

1. Arges sabalo Cnv. & Val. 

2. Arges prenadilla Onv. & VaL 

A, braehycephalus Gilnther. 
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3. Arget longifllis Steindachner. 

4. Arges pemanu Steindachner. 

II. A8TROBLEPUS Humboldt. 

5. Astroblepus grizalvii Humboldt. 

III. Cyclopium Swainson. 
Stygogenea Gunther. 

6. Cyclopium cyclopum (Humboldt.) 

Cyclopium humboldti Swainson; Stygogefus humboldti Gunther. 
Locality: Quito. 

7. Cyclopium giintheri Boulenger. 

CALLICHTHYIDiE. 
I. Scleromystax Gunther. 

1. Sclaromyitaxbarbatuj (Quoy &Gaimard) 

II. Cataphractus Bloch. 
CdUicldhys Cuv. & Val. 

2. Cataphractus callichthyi (Linnaeus.) 

Callichthys tamoata Linnaeus; Callichthys asper Quoy & Gaimard; 

Callichthys cctlatus A Ictviceps Cuv. & Val.; Callichthys lorkalus 

Gronow; Callichthyi kneri Gill; Callichthys affinis Gunther; CaU 

lichthys htmiphr actus Heusel. 
Localities: Rio de Janeiro; Pernambuco; Juiz de Fora; Bahia; Men- 

dez; Macacos; Porto Seguro; Surinam. 

3. Cataphractus arcifer Hensei. 

III. Hoplosternum Gill. 

4. Hoploiternum littorale Hancock. 

Callichthys subulatus <£ albidus Cuv. & Val.; Callichthys Icevigahis Val. 

Hoplosternum slevardii Gill. 
Localities: Surinam; Gurupa; Para; Santarem; Tabatinga; A vary; 

Silva, Lake Saraca; Villa Bella; Porto do Moz; Lake Hyanuary; 

Ueranduba. 

5. Hoplosternum thoracatus (Cuv. & Val.) 

Callichthys longifilis Cur. & Val.; personatus Banzani; ezaralvs & pic~ 
tus Mail. & Trosch.; sulcatus Kner; chiquitos Castelnau. 
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Localities: Curnpira; Tabatinga; Cadajas; Gurupa; Teffe*; Lake 
Hyanuary; Villa Bella; Para; Uerunduba; Santarem; Porto do 
Moz; Pernambuco; Obidos. 

6. Hoplosternum melampterus ( Cope. ) 

IV. Decapogon gen. nov. 
Lower lip with a series of six barbels; ventral surface en- 
tirely mailed. 

7. Decapogon adsperSQS Steindachner. 

Localities: Cudajas; Tabatinga; Porto do Moz. 

V. Dianema Cope. 

8. Dianema longibarbis Gope. 

VI. Brochis Cope. 
Chcenothorax Cope. 

\ ? nov. 

9. Brochis taioih (Caste In an.) 

g Chcenothorax. 

10. Brochis bicarinatus (Cope.) 

11. Brochis semisoutatns (Cope.) 

§ Brochis. 

12. Brochis dipterns Cope.. 

13. Brochis coeruleus Cope. 

VII. Corydoras Lac^pede. 

Hoplisoma Swainson; Hoplosoma Gill; Gasterodermvs 
Cope. 

14. Corydoras eques Steindaohner. 

Locality: Cudajas. 

15 Corydoras splendens (Casteinau.) 

16. Corydoras elegans Steindaohner. 

Locality: Cudajas. 

17. Corydoras nattereri Steindcohner 

Localities: Rio Doce; RioParah\ba. 
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18. Corydoras anew (Gill.) 

19 Corydoras armatus (Gfinther.) 

20. Corydoras paleatns (Jenyns.) 

Corydoras marmoratus Steindaohoer; Callichthys punctaius Val. and 

Cuv. & Val. 
Locality : Uraguay . 

21. Corydoras punctatus (Bioch.) 

Corydoras geoffroy Lacepede; Corydoras ambiacus Cope. 
Locality: Jose* Fernandez. 

22. Corydoras trilinaatus Cope. 

Corydoras agasrizU Steindachner. 

23. Corydoras acutus Cope. 

24. Corydoras amphibelns Cope. 

26. Corydoras hastatns *p. noy. 

Types. No. 7747, two specimens .022 m. Villa Bella. Prof. L. 
Agassiz. 

Compressed, comparatively slender. Head as deep as 
long, its width 1J in its length; profile straight, steep; 
occipital process triangular; fontanel elongate, extending 
into the occipital bone; preorbital small. 

Eye large, 1£ in the snout, 3£ in the head, 2 in the inter- 
orbital. Snout little decurved; rictal barbels not extend- 
ing beyond the eye; lower lip terminating in two barbels. 

Coracoid processes striate, forming a ridge on the sides 
of the belly. 

Distance of the dorsal spine from the snout two in the 
length ; the dorsal spine little shorter than the head. 

Caudal deeply forked, 2f in the length. 

Pectoral spine little longer than the dorsal spine, weakly 
serrate along both margins. 

Light brown; a jet black lateral band terminating at the 
base of the caudal in a large arrow-shaped spot, which is 
bordered posteriorly with white, itself narrowly mar- 
gined with blackish, the caudal dusky beyopd; a jet 
black line extends on either side from a short distance 
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behind the ventrals to behind the anal fin; body and fins 
everywhere covered with minute black points. 
Head 3J; depth 2}; D. I, 7-8; A. 7-^8; Lat 1. flj. 

LOEICAEHD^!. 
I. Plecostomus* Gronowius. 
HypostomvA Lac^pede; Cochliodon Heckel. 

\ Cochliodon. 

1. Plecostomus cochliodon (Kner.) 

Cochliodon hypo8tomu8 Heckel MS. 

§ Pleco8tomu8. 

2. PleCOStomiU spinOSissimns Steindaohner. 

3. Plecostomus emarginatus Cnv. & Vol 

H. horridus Ener; PL acapulariua Cope; PI. Unuieauda Steindaohner. 
Localities: Cudajas; Santarem; Manacapuru; Tohantins; Obidos; 
Fonteboa; Tabatinga; Hyavary; Sao Paolo; Goyaz. 

4. Plecostomus limosus sp. nov. 

Types, No. 7869. Four specimens .25 m. Bio Grande do Sul, from 
the Emperor's collection. 

•The species of this genns are all closely allied, and the new species can 
best be described by the following key, which represents the relationships, as 
near as we can trace them: 

a. 2>. /, 7. 
b. A. 5. 

c. Jaws with 7 or 8 broad tipped teeth (Cochliodon). cochliodon 1 
cc. Jaws with numerous fine teeth (Plecostomus). 
d. Head with three distinct ridges, snout pointed, head usually 
elevated, occipital bone ending in a pointed occipital process, 
e. Ventral surface covered with small plates. 
/. Free margins of the lateral plates with long spines. 

spinosUsimus 2 

f. Free margins of the lateral plates with short spines or none. 

g. Post-humeral ridge becoming strongest on the tail, which 

is flat below. emarginatus 3 

gg. Post-humeral ridge strongest in front, lower surface 

of tail similar to the upper surface. 

to Bkb. Vol. I. (12) Issued July 18, 1888. 
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5. PloCOftomui carinatui Steindachner. 

6. Plecostomuj COmmersonii (Valenciennes. ) 

H. puncta'ua Cuv. & Val.; H. eubcarinalus Castelnau; PL spiniger 

Hansel. 
Localities: Bio de Janeiro; Santa Cruz; Macacos; Itabapuana. 

6a. Plocoftomui commersonii affinis Steindaohner. 

Localities: Mendez; Santa Clara; Bio Mocari; Rio de Janeiro; Bio 
Dooe at Lin hares; Bio Parahyba; Minas Geraes; San Antonio River. 

6b. Plocoftomui commersonii soabriceps var. nov. 

Types, No. 7894. Three specimens. .30-.35 m. Sao Matheos. Hartt 
& Oopeland. 

h. Tip of snout naked ; lat. 1. 28-30; occipital bone 
margined by a single large cuohal plate 
t. Spots on the caudal less distinct than those on 
the dorsal; all the scutes with high keel*. 
j. Lat. 1. 28. Eye ty in snout, 8 in head, 3 in in- 
terorbital; outer caudal rays little produced, 
middle caudal rays \\-\\ in the head. Base of 
the dorsal fin equal to its distance from the 
caudal, or very little shorter limosus nov. 4. 
jj. Lat. 1. 30. Eye 3} in snout; 6-6} in head. 

carinatui 5. 
ft. Spots on the caudal as distinct as those on the 
dorsal. 

k. Lower surface of the head covered with scutes. 
I. Spots all small, 12 or more on one of the 
anterior scutes commersonii 6. 

U. Spots large, not more than 4 on one of the 
anterior scutes. commersotUi affinis 6a. 

kk. Lower surface of the head naked, except a tri- 
angular spot in front of the gill opening; spots as 
in affinis; occipital process short. 

commersonii scabriceps nov. 6b. 
hh. Tip of snout granular, occasionally naked in pit- 
cosiomus. 

m. Lateral plates all more or less strongly 
keeled. plecostomus 7. 

mm. Lateral plates, scarcely, if at all, keeled. 

Lat. 1. 27-28. 

n. Head with vermiculating light and dark 
lines; ventral surface with short curved 
bars. vaillanti 8. 
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7. Plecostomus plecostomus (Linn»us.) 

JET. guacari Laoepede; L. flava Shaw; H. veres Cuv. & Val.; PI. b$- 

etrrhosut Gronow.; PI. brasiliensis Bl. 
Localities: Silva, Lake Saraoa; Para; Hyavary; Coary; Bio Poty. 

8. PleOOStomOl Vaillanti Steiadaohner. 

Localities: Bio Poty; Bio Pre to; San Goncallo. 

9. Plecostomui villarsi Lutken. 

10. Plecostomui viresoens Cope. 

11. Plecostomui biseriatns Cope. 

12. Plecostomus seminudus nov. 

Ty pe : A single specimen . Locality : Brazil ? 

13. PlecOStomns anil® Steindachner. 

14. Pleoostomui pantherinus (Kner ) 

nn. Head with round spots; ventral surface 
plain. vtUarsii 9. 

II. Ventral surface more or less naked, 
o. Lower surface of head naked: 

virescens 10. 

oo. A quadrate naked space between the 

ventrals. bUerialtu 11. 

ooo. Belly with scutes on the sides, and 

sometimes a narrow strip between ven- 

trals. 

p. Lat. 1. 27. Upper lateral plates with 
strong median keel; head with strong 
occipital and weaker temporal keels; 
nuchal plates bioarinate. A band be- 
tween the pectorals, sides of the belly 
and a narrow median area between the 
ventrals covered with scutes. Dorsal 
surface, sides and fins spotted with 
brown; ventral surface plain. 

seminudus no v. 12. 
pp. Lat. 1. 30; lateral plates not keeled. 

anncB 13. 
oooo. Belly entirely naked, pantherinus 14. 
dd. Head without distinct ridges or keels; snout broad, rounded. 
q. Belly covered with granular plates. 
r. Tip of snout naked. 
8. Dorsal crossed by six or seven black zig-zag stripes. 

cordova 15. 
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15. Plecostomus cordovse Gfinther. 

16. PleCOStomus lima Heiohardt MS. 

17. Plecostomus macrops sp. nov. 

Type No. 7888. One specimen, .28 m. Rio das Velhas. Allen & 
St John. 

18. Plecostomus francisci Lutken. 

19. PleCOStomus alatUS (Oastelnau.) 

88. Dorsal spotted or uniform dusky. 
t. Superciliary edge not raised, interorbital convex; eye 3$ 
in snout, 6} in head, 2 in interobital; post-temporal with 
a long descending prooess which forms the entire posterior 
margin of the orbit. lima 16. 

U. Superciliary edge greatly raised, interobital area con- 
cave; eye 3 in the snout, 5J in the head, 1} in the in- 
terorbital; post-frontals without a descending process; 
dorsal uniform dusky. macrops nov. 17. 

rr. Tip of snout granular; eye 6 J in head. francisci 18. 

qq. Belly partially or wholly naked. 

u. Each of the larger lateral plates with two or three yel- 

low spots; eye 2 in the interorbital. alalus 19. 

uu. Sides of the body and the 6ns with longish yellowish 

spots; head as wide as long. aurogulattus 20. 

uuu. Sides of the body usually with round dusky spots; 

fins similarly spotted or plain. 

v. Occipital bone bordered by]two or three nuohal plates. 

10. Caudal plain. lutkeni 21. 

tou;. Caudal with wavy cross bars formed by dusky 

spots. vermicularU nov. 22. 

101010. Caudal with two series of spots between each 

two rays. brevicauda 23. 

vv. Occipital bordered by a single nuchal plate. 

x. A single series of large round spots between two 

dorsal rays. robinii 24. 

xx. Two series of spots between two dorsal rays; 

upper caudal lobe little shorter than the lower. 

wue^ereri 25. 
xxx. Spots on the caudal much smaller than those 
on the dorsal; caudal very obliquely truncate. 

johnii 26. 
66. A. 6-8. (Neopleco8tomu$) 

y. A. 6 mterop* 27. 

yy. A. 8 granotus 28« 
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20. Plecostomus auroguttatos (Kner.) 

H. daperaius Castelnau. 

21. Plecostomus liitkeilii Steindaohner. 

Localities: San Antouio Biter; Campos. 

22. Plecostomus vermicularis ap. nov. 

Types, Nos. 7814; 7848; 7849; 7850; 7851; 7857. Thirty-seven speci- 
mens. .08 — .30m. Rio Parahyba; Rio Janeiro; Mendez; Macaoos; 
Goyaz. 

This species is closely related to PL lutkeni Steind. 

The ventral surface in the adult is almost entirely cov- 
ered with granules, except a large naked area at base of 
ventrals; the anus is surrounded with granules. In the 
young, the belly is almost wholly naked, there being only a 
few granules in front of the anus, on the sides of the 
belly and on the throat. 

The spots on the head frequently coalesce into vermicu- 
lations; all the fins are profusely spotted with dark, the 
spots on the dorsal, pectoral and ventral fins sometimes 
coalescing into cross bars, those on the caudal forming reg- 
ular transverse series. Upper surface of the body with 
obscure markings, ventral surface plain. 

Eye 3-4 in the snout, 5£-8 in the head, 2-2J in the inter- 
orbital. Lat. 1. 26-27. Head 8-8f . 

23. Plecostomus brevicauda Gunther 

24. Plecostomus robinii Cuv. & Val. 

PL una: Steindaohner. 
Locality: Rio Una. 

25. Plecostomus wuchereri Gunther. 

Locality: Rio Pedra. 

26. PleCOfttomUl johnii Steindaohner. 

Looalities: Rio Preto; Rio Pnty. 

NEOPLECOSTOMUS SUBGEN. NOV. 
Type Plecostomus microps Steindaohner. 

27. PleoOBtomni microps Steindaohner. 

Looalities: Jniz de Fora, Rio Parahyba; Goyaz. 

28. Plecostomus granosus (Cnv. & Val.) 

! PlecOStOmm watwata Hancock. 
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Rekabe. — Since writing the above, we have studied the 
Siiuridce Optsthopterce of Giinther (== Trichmnicteridce). The 
genus Heptapterus cannot be retained in the 2 richomicteridce. 
It is very closely related to BJiamdeUa, which should be 
raised to generic rank. In Heptapterus the modified ante- 
rior vertebrae have simple lateral processes beneath which 
the air-bladder lies free in the abdominal cavity, as in the 
Siiuridce proper. In Tfriekomicteridce the anterior vertebr® 
are coalesced, but the lateral processes are greatly compli- 
cated, forming a closed capsule in which is concealed the 
pair of small round air-bladders. Leaving out of consider- 
ation the position of the dorsal in its relation to the ventral 
fins, Hepapterus and also the genus Nannoglanis Boulenger 
possess all the characters which define the group Pimelodine 
Giinther. That the relative position of the dorsal and ven- 
tral fins is of no great importance may be gathered from a 
comparison of the following plates: Lutken, Bio das Yelhas 
Flodens Fiske, pi. HI, figs. 6-7; Steindachner, Flussf. 
Sudam. Ill, pi. V, fig. 1, and Boulenger, Proc. Zool. Soc, 
1887, pi. XXI, fig. 3, representing the genera Pimelodella, 
Heptapterus and Nannoglanis. After Bhamdella should 
therefore be inserted 

Via. Heptapterus Bleeker. 
36a. Heptapterus mustelinus Valenciennes. 

Locality: Maldouado. 

36b. Heptapterus surinamensis Bleeker. 

36c. Heptaptems OOllettii Steindachner. 

VI6. Nannoglanis Boulenger. 
36d. Nannoglanis fesciatus Boulenger. 
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NOTES OH THE GEOLOGY OF BAJA CALIFORNIA, HEXICO. 

BY W. LINDGREN, U. 8. GEOL. SURVEY. 

[The notes here presented are based on observations taken during a few 
weeks' visit in January, 1888, to the vicinity of Todos Santos Bay and the 
mountains east of it. They are necessarily somewhat fragmentary, espe~ 
. cially as inclement rainy weather and snow in the mountains greatly inter- 
fered with the work. This paper will shortly be followed by another devoted 
to the mioropetrography of the region here described.] 

But little is at present known of the geology of the Cali- 
fornian Peninsula or Baja California. Almost the only 
trustworthy source is Prof. Gabb's description, published 
in the Appendix to Whitney's "Geology of California," Vol. 
I. This paper is founded on observations during a trip 
through the entire peninsula from La Paz to San Diego, 
undertaken in 1867, with Mr. J. Boss Browne, Sr., in order 
to examine certain land grants in the central part of the 
territory. 

Some notes relating to the peninsula are found in the re- 
ports of the Mexican Boundary Survey and in Prof. Blake's 
geological notes accompanying the Pacific Bailroad Reports. 
The only paper relating to the palaeontology of the territo- 
ry is Dr. 0. A. White's " On New Cretaceous Fossils from 
Calif ornia," Bull. No. 22, U. S. Geol. Survey publications. 

GENERAL TOPOGRAPHY. 

The peninsula of Lower or Baja California is nearly 700 
miles long, and on an average 60 miles wide; it extends 
from lat. 23° to 32° 30'. Generally speaking, it is occupied 
by a "one -sided" mountain range, sloping gradually and 
gently towards the Pacific, abruptly towards the Gulf of 
California, or, in the north, to the low deserts adjoining the 
gulf. Following Prof. Gabb, we may, topographically, 
divide the territory into three parts : 

2d Bib. Vol. I. Issued September 25, 1888. 
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1. The extreme south, from La Paz to Cape St. Lucas. 
This small division apparently differs in structure from the 
rest, and is said to be occupied by a transverse E. -W. 
chain, not exceeding 5,000 feet in elevation. 

2. In the 300 miles of distance from La Paz to Santa Ger- 
trudis the divide of the peninsula is placed very near the 
eastern coast, and its elevation does not exceed 4,000 feet; 
frequently it is not more than 3,000 feet. The eastern slope 
is abrupt and steep, while the western is occupied by gently 
inclined and smooth table-lands or mesas, separated by nar- 
row, rocky canons. 

3. The northern division, from Santa Gertrudis to the 
boundary line, is more varied in its topographic features. 
The table-lands disappear, and a mountain chain rising in 
the middle of the peninsula fills with its branches the whole 
western half ; the eastern chain becomes lower and soon 
sinks under the sands of the desert plains adjoining the 
gulf- 

Bising rapidly, the western chain reaches an elevation 
of 10,000 to 11,000 feet in the range of San Pedro de 
Martis, about 120 miles south of the boundary line. From 
here it sinks again, and runs with a maximum elevation of 
from 5,000 to 6,000 feet up to Alta California. In the 
section referred to and described in these notes, from Todos 
Santos Bay eastward to the mouth of the Colorado Biver, a 
distance of about 100 miles, the summit of the range runs 
at a distance of 60 miles from the Pacific, and divides the 
peninsula into two distinct parts — the Desert and the Pen- 
insular Cordillera. This division applies for a distance of 
at least 100 miles south of the boundary line. 

The topographic features of the long western slope of the 
Cordillera are somewhat diversified, but on the whole they 
may be divided into three sections: 

1. The coast range, or the first orographic block, rising 
gradually from the sea to an elevation of 3,000 feet in a dis- 
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tance of 20 to 30 miles. Surmounting this are several mi- 
nor ranges and sharp peaks attaining an elevation of 3,000 
to 4,000 feet. Consulting Plate II, it will be seen that on 
the whole these latter form an interrupted series running 
from the boundary to below Santo Tomas at a distance 
of 10 to 15 miles from the coast. A rapid descent leads 
from the divide of the coast range to — 

2. The interior valleys, an interrupted series of depres- 
sions in the middle of the chain at an elevation of from 
1,800 to 2,000 feet. 

3. The second orographic block, rising rapidly from the 
valleys and continuing as an almost level plateau with a 
gentle slope up to the peninsular divide, and the abrupt, 
almost precipitous descent to the desert. The elevation of 
this remarkable plateau is from 4,000 to 5,000 feet. 

The desert forms a sandy plain, traversed by a few lower 
ranges, running northwesterly and southeasterly, and has 
in general a very inconsiderable elevation. Part of this 
plain is doubtless depressed below the level of the sea. 

GENERAL GEOLOGY. 

According to Prof. Gabb, the characteristics of the three 
principal divisions of the peninsula are as follows : The ex- 
treme south is occupied by a granitic range with mica- 
schists exposed on the northern side. The second division 
is pre-eminently that of the mesa sandstones. For a distance 
of over 300 miles the largest part of the peninsula is formed 
by these. Heavy beds of generally non-fossiliferous, coarse 
sandstones slope with a gentle dip westward from the divide 
towards the Pacific. Towards the east the strata, during 
the rapid descent to the Gulf, as a rule, preserve the same 
dip. It appears as if the sandstones had been cut off by 
a gigantic fault. A section across the peninsula would be 
somewhat as shown in Fig. 1. 
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The age of these sandstones has not been determined by 
Prof. Gabb. He suggests that they may belong to the 
Miocene period from the fact that certain fossil Ostraea, 
indicative of that period, were once sent to the U. S. Na- 
tional Museum from the southern part of the peninsula. 
The sandstones often contain large pebbles of volcanic 
rocks, suggesting their being deposited near the shore line 
of some continent, possibly once situated where now the 
gulf extends. In some parts of the division extensive met- 
amorphism prevails, but the exact character of the resulting 
metamorphios is not clearly indicated; the metamorphio 
action seems to be confined to a belt near the summit 
and along the eastern shore, and rather appears to be a 
regional metamorphism than one connected with granite or 
eruptive rocks. In many places recent dikes and lava flows 
cut and cover the sandstones. An especially remarkable 
recent volcanic belt crosses the peninsula from San Ignacio 
to the volcano of Las Tres Virgines. Post-pliocene deposits 
of small depth cover the mesa sandstone to an elevation of 
400 to 500 feet. 

Some distance north of Santa Gertrudis the mesa sand- 
stones cease to form the major part of the peninsula, but 
continue to skirt the shore for along distance. The western 
mountain chain, which now becomes dominant, appears 
to be mainly composed of granitic rocks, covered in places 
by recent or older eruptive rocks. This granitic chain con- 
tinues northward till it crosses the boundary line and joins 
the San Jacinto Mountains in San Diego County. Prof. 
Gabb's notes from the northern section are not so complete 
as those from the southern and central part, and of the 
region to be described here he has but few words to say. It 
would be highly desirable to obtain a geological section of 
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the peninsula across the range of San Pedro de Martis, or 
about 150 miles south of the boundary line. 

The geology of the surroundings of San Diego and the 
section from there to the Colorado River is known princi- 
pally from the notes of Prof. Blake while attached to the 
Pacific Railroad Surveys. A copy of this profile will be 
found in Plate II, fig. 2. The coast at San Diego is covered 
by deep post-pliocene strata (sand, clay, etc.), and these de- 
posits extend for about twenty-five miles inland, forming a 
very gently sloping mesa, at the eastern edge of which gran- 
itic rocks make their appearance; in some places there seems 
"to be a narrow belt of porphyritic eruptives at the western 
edge of the granite.* The now more rapid ascent leads for 
thirty miles exclusively over granite to the summit, from 
which there is an abrupt descent to the Colorado Desert, 
although not quite so marked as further south. The distance 
from the base of the mountains to the Colorado River is 
about eighty miles. From near the summit the whole east- 
ern slope, according to Prof. Blake, is made up of meta- 
m orphic slates of the age of which nothing definite is 
known. Although the whole long western slope is indicated 
as granite in the reports mentioned, still it is certain that 
the granite area contains one, if not several, enclosed 
masses of metamorphic slates. So, for instance, at Julian, 
not very far north of the boundary line.t Recent erup- 
tives are not mentioned, and it would appear, indeed, 
that they are very scarce in the western part of Southern 
California; off the coast there is, however, a volcanic belt 
with basaltic lavas along the islands. J 

Going south from San Diego, the level post -plio- 
cene beds change into a hilly coast, the higher mount- 
ains extending close to the sea. About forty miles 
southward recent volcanic flows, coming down to the sea in 

* See Mex. Bound. Survey, Geo!. Report. 

t Report of the State Mineralogist of Cal., 1886. 

t Whitney, Geology of California, Vol. 1. 
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abruptly ending tables 400 to 600 feet high, form a rocky 
coast line, which continues down to Cape St. Miguel. (See 
Plate II.) Beyond the coast higher, flat-topped mountains, 
probably also of volcanic origin, rise. At the cape just 
mentioned, the great bay of Todos Santos, or All Saints, 
opens, forming a wide sweep and terminating southward 
at the rough promontory of Punta Banda. (See Plate II.) 
Mountains 2,000 to 3,000 feet high form a sort of am- 
phitheater around the bay, and the foothills come 
down close to the shore. One may distinguish several sep- 
arate chains or masses, one running E. S. E. -W. N. W., 
forms Punta Banda, ending westward in a sharp peak 1,200 
feet high, and culminating in the 3,500 feet high mountain 
between the Maneadero and Santo Tomas. Another mass, 
extending N. -S., but cut in two by a lower pass east of 
Ensenada, has its culminating point in a peak about ten miles 
N.N.E. of Ensenada. The rivers carrying but little water 
and mostly sinking in the sand before reaching the sea, run 
in deep canons to a few miles distance from the coast, 
when they debouch in large, level, alluvial valleys, contain- 
ing some arable land; such are Ensenada Valley and El 
Maneadero. At other places, the foothills, distant a mile or 
two from the sea, are skirted by a band of mesa land rising 
gently or in terraces from the sea to an elevation of 50 feet; 
so, for instance, at San Carlos, between Ensenada and El 
Maneadero. The region adjoining Todos Santos Bay has 
been examined in a somewhat more detailed way, and a 
geological sketch map of it prepared. (See Plate IV.) 

The maps of the International Colonization Company of 
Ensenada and surroundings, extended by my own observa- 
tions, have been used as a topographic basis. 

The different terranes on this special map will now be 
discussed separately. 
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DETAILED GEOLOGY. 

Post-Pliocene Strata. — Although these deposits do not 
form a prominent and conspicuous part of the topography, 
they may be found in several places along the shore of Todos 
Santos Bay. The numerous oscillations of the shore line 
during post-pliocene time are equally plain in Lower Cali- 
fornia as along the coast north of it. According to Prof. 
Oabb these strata cover the mesa sandstones for hundreds 
of miles to the south up to an elevation of 500 to 600 feet 
above the sea, and consist of loose sands with shells, calca- 
reous marls, etc. At Todos Santos Bay the deposits are not 
extensive, but in places the old shore lines, indicating sev- 
eral pauses in the movement, may be observed. At Ense- 
nada there are no preserved strata, but the low mesa at San 
Carlos belongs to this division. In the low hills skirting the 
Sausal Valley remains of these strata occur resting on porphy- 
ritic rocks. There are white, loose sandstones with remains of 
shells; further up, one mile north of Sausal, a cliff about thirty 
feet high shows a succession of sandstones and yellow clay 
with coaly vegetable remains. On such seams the report of 
the occurrence of coal beds between Todos Santos and San 
Diego appears to be founded. Better than at any other 
point the ancient shore lines are shown on Punta Banda, as 
often well marked wave-built terraces. Two such shore 
lines are plainly seen running along the promontory, but 
on closer investigation, at least four distinct ones may be 
found. The lowest and plainest about 40 feet above the 
sea; above that another, not so distinct, at 180 feet; further 
up, indistinct remains of beaches, at 470 and 600 feet. The 
accumulations along the lowest beach line consist of sands 
and gravel of porphyritic rocks, together with numerous 
fragments of shells. 

Tertiary Strata. — These seem to be entirely absent, or 
have at least not yet been found along the upper coast of 
Lower California, an absence made more conspicuous by 
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the enormous development of miooene strata in Southern 
California. It is probable that this region from the pres- 
ent shore line to the desert was not submerged during terti- 
ary times; observations tending to confirm this view will be 
recorded further on.* 

Cretaceous Strata. — The first evidence of the existence 
of these in Lower California was furnished by a few fossils 
sent to the national museum by Mr. C. B. Orcutt of San 
Diego, who found them at the southern shore of Todos 
Santos Bay. 

Dr. C. A. White has mentioned and described these fos- 
sils, t arriving at the interesting conclusion that the beds in 
which they occur belong to a formation which has hitherto 
not been recognized, and which probably occupies a posi- 
tion between the Chico and Shasta groups. 

They are equivalent with another series previously found 
by Dr. G. F. Becker J along the shores of Mendocino County, 
and consisting of sandstones and shales, resting unconform- 
ably on metamorphic rocks, presumably to be referred to 
the Shasta group. It has been proposed to call the new 
series the Wallala group, from a locality near the northern 
occurrence. The fauna described by Dr. White comprises 
one new genus and five new species. Specially characteris- 
tic of the formation is the new genus Coralliochama 
(Chamidse), closely allied to the European genera of Caprima, 
Plagioptychu8 and Ickthyosarcolithea; further, a few small 
species of Cerithium, Trochas and Nerita. Consulting the 
sketch map of Todos Santos Bay (PI. IV), it may be seen 



* Miocene fossils have recently been found at Boleo, opposite Guaymas, 
in the southern part of the peuinsula. They occur in a series of gravels, 
clay and marls, intenstratined with andesitio volcanic material. See E. 
Fuchs, Sur le gite de cuivre de Bole*o. Bull. Soc. Geol. de France, XIV, 2, 
70. 1886. 

t Bull. 22, U. S. G. S. On new Cretaceous fossUs from California. Bull. 
15, U. S. G. S. On the Mesozoic and Cenozoio Palaeontology of California. 

{Bull. No. 19, U. 8. Geol. Survey. Noted on the stratigraphy of California. 
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that the exposures are not very extensive; they are, in 
fact, limited to a patch about three miles long east and west, 
and one mile north and south, on the northern side of Punta 
Banda. This promontory consists mainly of old porphyritic 
rocks, against which the cretaceous strata have been de- 
posited (See profile 2, Plate V); they form a perpendicular 
sea cliff about fifty feet high, and extending for about two 
and a half miles along the shore; in most places post-plio- 
cene gravel and sand cover the top of the cliff, but cretace- 
ous exposures may be found a little higher up, protruding 
from the later, covering beds. 

The strata consist of a series of yellow, coarse sand- 
stones, interstratified with heavy conglomerates of well rolled 
pebbles up to a foot in diameter, evidently petrographically 
identical with the massive rocks forming the peninsula and 
derived from them. The beds being very heavy, exact dips 
and strikes are difficult to obtain; they incline somewhat 
northward, dips from 10° to 20° being observed. 

In these heavy sandstones, generally void of fossils, there 
are at intervals strata two to four feet thick composed en- 
tirely of the calcareous shells of Corattiochama, accompanied 
by a small specimen of Cerithium. The fauna is decidedly 
monotonous, and but a few new forms were found. 

There are strong reasons for believing that this isolated 
cretaceous mass is but the first of a series of similar strata 
farther south, and I only regret that I could not extend my 
trip in that direction. On Todos Santos Island, about 
twelve miles from the coast, there appears to be an exposure 
of sandstone similar to that of Punta Banda. At the har- 
bor of Santo Tomas, 40 miles south of Ensenada, a steep sand- 
stone cliff, containing many and large pebbles, is said to form 
the coast. Similar sandstones occur at Cape Oolnett, about 
70 miles south of Ensenada. From here it is not very far to 
where the mesa sandstones begin, and it appears to me 
quite probable that these also will eventually be found to 
belong to the cretaceous period. Gabb has followed the 
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sandstones more carefully on the eastern than on the west- 
ern coast, and states expressly, regarding the former, that 
they continue to skirt the coast for a long distance north of 
the end of the second or middle division, where they occupy 
the whole peninsula. His description of the appearance 
of the sandstone corresponds very well indeed with the 
Todos Santos occurrence. It must be remembered that 
Gabb did not determine the age of the mesa sandstones, 
but only conjectured, based on a very slight clew, that they 
were Miocene. At the same time he describes the quite 
extensive metamorphism which has affected the strata in 
certain regions. This fact can not well be brought into ac- 
cord with such a comparatively recent age as that to which 
he assigns the rocks. At least nothing has been observed 
in Upper California, indicating that any extensive meta- 
morphism has occurred so recently.* 

Definite palaeontological evidence, establishing the age 
of the mesa sandstones, would be very desirable, and help 
to clear many doubtful points in the geology of the penin- 
sula. 

Pre-cbetaceous Eruptives. — Gabb has already remarked 
that eruptive masses occupy much room in the northern part 
of the territory, and that they overlie the granite, but from 
his description it is not always apparent whether these 
eruptives are recent or older. From the southern end of 
Todos Santos Bay to the boundary, they occupy large areas, 
but are — at least in the section from Ensenada eastward — 
confined to the first coast range, not extending more 
than twenty miles west of the shore. 

On the sketch map massive eruptives occupy a large area, 

* The character of the miocene seriea recently found in the southern part 
of the peninsula at Boleo (see ante p. 180, foot-note), appears to be very dif- 
ferent from the mesa sandstones and from the Todos Santos ooonrrenoe; it 
also encloses volcanic materials of andesitio and basaltic character. It is 
probable that the shells referred to above (ostraea) came from a series equiv- 
alent to this and not from the mesa sandstone. 
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and form the rough ranges and peaks of the coast range al- 
ready mentioned in the introduction. So, for instance, north 
of Ensenada, where they reach quite down to the sea, and con- 
tinue towards the high peaks eastward; the hills east of San 
Carlos are also composed of eruptives; they become still more 
conspicuous in the high and abrupt range, south of the 
Maneadero, ending in Punta Ban da and extending southward 
to Santo Tomas. 

These eruptive rocks have, on the whole, a porphyritic 
habit, and possess the appearance of considerable geologi- 
cal age; they are usually dense and hard, without accom- 
panying tufaceous masses, and contain a number of second- 
ary minerals, especially epidote; it is further evident that 
they have suffered considerable erosion. The petrographic 
character is rather varying and will be described more 
minutely in another paper. At Ensenada Point the rock 
has a dense, almost flinty ground mass, with small feldspar 
crystals; between Ensenada and Sausal gray or reddish 
porphyrites prevail; red and black porphyrites occur in 
the mountains N. N. E, of Ensenada. East of San Carlos 
light yellowish-red quartziferous porphyries or porphyrites 
prevail, while normal brownish quartz porphyries may be 
found in the hills north of Sausal. 

The Punta Banda range is composed of at least two or 
three different eruptives: diorites of granular structure, 
hornblende porphyrites with large hornblende crystals, and 
finally a dense reddish porphyrite. 

Flow structure on a large scale is often apparent in these 
rocks; so, for instance, along the coast from Ensenada to 
Sausal, where a gray porphyrite flow about one hundred feet 
thick is seen to have covered a similar eruptive of a reddish 
color. In the hills east of San Carlos beautiful examples 
of this structure, on a large scale, may also be seen. 

The age of these massive rocks is quite satisfactorily 
determined as pre-cretaceous from the above mentioned 

3d Bkb. Vol. I. (IS) Issued September 25, 1888. 
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cretaceous sandstone, which contains numerous pebbles of 
the same porphyrites. On the other hand, they are most 
likely younger than the highly compressed metamorphic 
slates of uncertain age in the interior. 

For the present the origin and source of these enormous 
flows of mesozic eruptives must remain uncertain. Along 
the section from Ensenada eastward there are no eruptives 
to be seen, and it is probable that they were poured out 
over the granite from vents near the coast. 

The presence of these effusive rocks in so large quanti- 
ties forms an important feature in the geology of the penin- 
sula, the more so as they appear to be absent, or at least 
little developed, in Alta California. 

Kecent Eruptives. — At Sausal Beach a great number of 
pebbles of a black vesicular basaltic rock are found, evident- 
ly derived from the large recent volcanic flows, beginning at 
Cape San Miguel and extending for about twenty miles up the 
coast. The exact age of the flows cannot as yet be deter- 
mined, but judging from structure and form it must be quite 
recent There are no other neo-volcanic rocks in the limits 
of the sketch map, and probably none for a long distance 
south of the bay. One hundred miles further down the 
coast there is a small volcanic mountain at the bay of San 
Quentin; from there southward, the recent eruptives are 
apparently more common. 

Section from Todos Santos Bay E. N. E. to the Des- 
ert and the Colorado River. — (See Plates II and HI.) 
The profile represented in fig. 1, Plate III, begins at En- 
senada about fifty miles south of the boundary line and 
extends to the Colorado Eiver. My own observations did 
not extend any farther than to the desert, and the eastern 
part of the section is drawn from the comprehensive view 
over the desert gained from the last escarpment of the 
mountains, aided by some notes of Professor Blake in the 
Pacific Kailroad Reports, relating to the same territory. 
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It is seen at once that the section is in some respects 
quite similar to Blake's above mentioned profile north of 
the boundary line, and that it is almost exclusively made 
up of granite and metamorphic slates, the former much 
predominating. 

THE FIRST OROGRAPHIC BLOCK OR THE COAST RANGE. 

Leaving the small quaternary valley of Ensenada, the sec- 
tion runs, gently ascending, on the divide between Ensena- 
da and Gallo Greek; to the right and left rugged masses of 
porphyrites rise above the granite floor. At a distance of 
ten miles from Ensenada the road descends in the Gallo 
Creek and continues along it up to the first divide. The 
granite is a hornblende granitite of coarse grain and white 
color, weathering into rounded blocks, and finally giving a 
sandy, barren soil. It is in composition and texture 
equivalent to the granite of the Sierra Nevada. The char- 
acter appears to remain very constant. 

Twelve miles from Ensenada, in the Gallo Canon, meta- 
morphic rocks are met with, extending for five miles, up to 
within two miles of the first divide. 

In passing the contact, one gains the decided impression 
that the metamorphic overlies the granite; the former con- 
tinues up on the hills above the canon, while the bottom is 
yet in granite. 

This metamorphic series is at first glance not easy to 
recognize as such. Passing through the cafion rapidly one 
would be tempted to refer it to massive rocks. The first 
few miles run over chloritic and micaceous slates, mixed 
with other very indistinctly stratified metamorphic rocks. 
The chloritic schist runs N.W.-S.E. to N.-S. and stands 
nearly vertical. Farther on the stratification ceases 
entirely, and brown, irregular outcrops of dense to 
middle - grained dark -green dioritic and diabasic rocks 
prevail. Approaching the eastern edge of the area 
this habit becomes more apparent, and the rocks ad- 
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joining the granite are coarse- to middle - grained diaba- 
ses. Before reaching the first divide granite appears again, 
but the metamorphic is seen to continue, covering the 
granite for some little distance north of the road. How far 
this metamorphic belt reaches is not certain, but the pro- 
bability is that it continues for quite a long distanco south- 
ward. No quartz veins are seen in this zone, nor have any 
placers been reported from this neighborhood. 

Granite forms the summit of the first range, and rises in 
naked cliffs a few hundred feet above the pass (2,500 feet) 
to the north and south of the road; it continues forming 
the divide, northward, at least till opposite Eeal del Cas- 
tillo. 

From the summit of the pass the view is extensive and 
beautiful. Six or seven hundred feet below lies the 
largest of the interior valleys, Valle de San Bafael, a basin- 
like depression about fifteen miles long north to south, 
and ten miles from east to west. On all sides it is surrounded 
by mountains, mostly bare, light-colored granitic ranges; the 
highest range, forming the main divide between the Pacific 
and the Gulf, rises directly eastward, and its summit forms 
a gently undulating sky line far away. 

The irregular series of depressions to which the name of 
" the interior valleys" has been given, runs approximately 
north and south, and at a distance of about twenty or thirty 
miles from the coast. Northward it is represented by Valle 
de las Palmas and Guadaloupe; southward it continues in 
the valleys of Santa Clara, Santa Catarina, and Santa Cata- 
lina; all these are separated by more or less prominent trans- 
verse ranges, and are situated at somewhat differing eleva- 
tions, from 1,500 to 3,000 feet, but that they should be re- 
garded, all together, as a result of the same or similar geo- 
logical causes appears very probable. 

San Bafael Valley is topographically somewhat peculiar, 
as it is formed by two rivers, the San Carlos and the Guada- 
loupe, the former flowing through the southern, the latter 
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through the northern part of the valley, as a glance at the 
map (Plate II) will show. The two basins are separated by 
a very low range of hills, dividing the valley in two sec- 
tions. Emerging from deep canons in the eastern range the 
rivers pursue a winding course through the valley to break 
through the western or coast range in equally deep and 
rocky gorges. To the east and west the valley is bordered 
by steep mountain barriers. An especially steep granite es- 
carpment runs along the western side from Keal del Castillo 
southward. (See Plate II.) The road from Ensenada to the 
Real, which strikes the valley at its central east and west 
line, descends rapidly from the summit for the first few hun- 
dred feet over granite; the remaining two miles, till the 
level of the valley is reached, are occupied by dark, 
massive, more or less fine-grained dioritic rocks, which in 
all probability should be referred to the me tamorphic series. 

As soon as we reach this last-mentioned terrane very nu- 
merous quartz veins, formerly absent or scarce, are noticed. 
When the valley is reached the road bends northward to- 
wards Real del Castillo, and runs over the quaternary accu- 
mulations of debris forming the surface of the valley. The 
low range of hills separating the northern from the southern 
part of the valley, consists partly of granite, partly of me- 
tamorphic slates. 

The little Mexican mining town of Real del Castillo lies 
on the Guadaloupe River at the point where it leaves the 
valley, and enters the rocky canons of the coast range. 
Some placer and even quartz gold-mining has been carried 
on here by the Mexicans for about twenty years. 

Fig. 1, Plate V, represents a profile across the northern 
end of the valley at the Real. It will be seen that immedi- 
ately below the steep granite escarpment to the west of the 
town metamorphic rocks begin, at first massive and dioritic, 
then decidedly slaty and composed mainly of chloritic 
schists, continuing for three miles eastward across the first 
low hills north of the valley. The strike is generally N.-S. 
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or N. N. W. and S. 8. E., and the dip very steep, somewhat 
to the east; in comparatively few places, however, can either 
be well observed. 

At the above-mentioned distance from Real there is a hot 
spring, with a temperature of about 100° F., containing very 
little mineral salt but strongly impregnated with sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen. Eastward the hills of the easterly range rise, 
and on their slope the metamorphic series is traversed by a 
great number of dikes of granite, porphyry or similar rocks. 
This produces a peculiar effect, as the white dikes are visi- 
ble from a long distance on the hillsides, running parallel 
or sometimes intersecting each other like the meshes in a 
network. A short distance beyond this, granite appears to 
begin again. The whole slate series is filled with quartz 
veins, some of which contain gold; the larger of these veins 
at Eeal run about east and west. The granite is usually 
barren of gold. It is not known how far northward this 
slate area of Real del Castillo extends, but it is probable 
that it is entirely surrounded by granite, as extensive gran- 
itic areas are seen in the mountains to the north. There are 
several of these isolated slate areas in the northern part of 
the peninsula and in San Diego County. So, for instance, 
about fifteen miles east of Real, at the mining camp of Sara- 
goza. according to statements of reliable informants at Real. 

However, one cannot fail to be impressed by the enor- 
mous extent of the granite and the small areas occupied by 
metamorphic rocks. It seems evident that the slates are of 
but little depth and everywhere are resting, as detached 
fragments, one might say swimming, on the granite. Of 
the age of the metamorphic series, as found in or near San 
Rafael valley, nothing more definite can be said than that 
they are precretaceous, or at least older than the unaltered 
and nearly undisturbed rocks of the Wallala Group. On 
account of the extensive metamorphism it is not probable 
that fossils will ever be found in them. I do not, however, 
consider it improbable that they may be of the same age 
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and equivalent to the metamorphic slates of the gold-belt of 
the slope of the Sierra Nevada. 

THE SECOND OROGRAPHIC BLOCK, OR THE SIERRA MADRE. 

The profile (Plate III, fig. 1) crosses the alluvial deposits 
and small slate and granite knolls of San Bafael valley and 
continues over the second orographic block, the Sierra 
Madre, as it is called. Bare and white granite hills rise 
rather abruptly from the covering debris at their bases and 
the road winds upwards for five miles at a rather steep 
grade. The granite, of which enormous areas are seen 
to the north and the south, is identical in structure and 
composition with that of the coast range — it is a horn- 
blende-granitite of light color and easily disintegrating. 

Arrived at an elevation of 3,500 feet and five miles from 
the valley, one is surprised to find oneself on a gently as- 
cending plateau, somewhat rolling and with small knolls 
here and there, but on the whole remarkably level; the 
eastern sky-line is formed by the plateau; north and south 
it extends for miles and miles covered with dense brush 
and yucca trees. At nine miles from the valley and 4,000 
feet elevation, a small knoll about 100 feet high lies to the 
south of the road; it is entirely composed of brownish 
quartzite completely enclosed by the granite, a curious re- 
mainder probably of a formerly more extensive metamor- 
phic area. The plateau becomes still more level and for a 
distance of about fifteen miles up to the summit, ascends 
but 700 feet. Beginning at 4,000 feet and extending to the 
divide, a belt of scattered pines relieves the monotony of 
the landscape. Here and there are low ranges of hills or 
small isolated peaks with the yellowish-white granite weath- 
ering in rounded forms. Such a range, only a few hundred 
feet high above the plateau and interrupted by passes at the 
level of the latter, forms the peninsular divide at an ele- 
vation of about 5,000 feet. The road from Beal del Castillo 
to Gampo Nacional, a small mining camp near the summit. 
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descends a little, ten miles from San Eafael valley, into the 
wide depression in the plateau in which the San Carlos 
river flows, and follows this up to the summit, a distance of 
about nine miles. The river here runs but little lower than 
the general surface of the plateau, which necessitates very 
rapid fall in the lower part of the course near San Eafael 
valley. The upper part for nine miles from the summit has 
a very inconsiderable fall; the water-course runs through a 
series of swamps and little lakes, and heads in a somewhat 
larger lake. There are no signs of glacial action. It is not 
possible to see just where the divide is, so level is the gen- 
eral surface of the country near the summit. For a few 
miles eastward this character is preserved and then signs 
of a more active erosion begin to appear. The pine forest 
of the plateau disappears, the water-courses are worn down 
into gorges and canons walled in by white, abrupt, granitic 
ridges; the country slopes rapidly. It is a wild landscape 
of bare granite hills. Finally, climbing one of the ridges, 
the spectator suddenly and unexpectedly finds a view ex- 
tended before him which in grandeur and sublimity is sur- 
passed by but few places on the continent. He stands at 
the edge of a gigantic escarpment, descending about 3,000 
feet in about five miles; naked granite cliffs, separated by 
steep ravines and a few canons more deeply cut into the 
rock form the face of this escarpment; at its base the Colo- 
rado Desert spreads out, a dazzling white plain at the end 
of which, fifty miles away, gleams the tide water of the 
Colorado Eiver at the Gulf of California. Again, far be- 
yond this, may be seen the blue mountains of Arizona and 
Sonora. 

The Colorado Eiver, above the debouchure, is cut off from 
view by a lower desert range, continuing N.N.W. and run- 
ning east of the great Salt Lake Magnata, a blue sheet of 
water on the white desert plain. 

The great escarpment, facing the desert, continues north- 
ward and southward ; its general trend, however, is some- 
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what west of north. Far to the south it is seen capped 
with flat-topped tables. As far as can be seen the granite 
extends; it forms the whole descent except near the desert 
where a narrow belt of a reddish rock is seen, connecting 
southward with dark, basaltic tables covering the desert at 
the foot of the escarpment. Many little ridges and isolated, 
low volcanic hills dot the desert in a southeasterly direc- 
tion. If there is any metamorphic slate at all at the base 
of the range, it can be but a very narrow belt. The extent 
of the remarkable plateau forming the summit of the range, 
must be very great. To judge from statements of reliable 
persons this enormous granite mesa extends from near the 
boundary to a point fifty miles south of the profile near 
the old mission of Santa Catarina. At this place, Mr. K. 
Stevens, who has examined that country for a proposed 
railroad, informs me the gently sloping mesa, composed of 
granite, reaches 5,000 feet at the summit, while the passes 
are eroded deeper, and are at an elevation of about 4,000 feet. 
An abrupt escarpment, equally steep as at the place crossed 
by the profile, leads down to the desert plain, here some- 
what higher, having at the base of the cliff an eleva- 
tion of 2,000 feet. South of Santa Catarina, a deep valley, 
"Valle de la Trinidad," has cut far into the mesa; south of 
this the topography and geology are but very little known. 

We would thus have a continuous predominantly granitic 
plateau bordering on the desert, twenty to forty miles broad 
and extending about 80 miles southward from the boundary. 
The descent is more or less gradual on the western side, 
while towards the east there is an exceedingly steep slope 
to the desert. On no map, as far as I am aware, has this 
remarkable topographic feature been properly or even 
approximately indicated. On the general map (Plate II) 
an attempt has been made to represent the great eastern es- 
carpment. The map is based on the larger map of the coast 
line of Baja-California, as surveyed by the ' * Narragansett " 
in 1873; the interior topography is derived from my own 
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observations and some data taken from a Mexican grant 
map of the "Kancho Santa Catarina." It is more of a 
sketch than an accurate map, but it is at least approximately 
correct. 

The granite of the plateau is petrographically very uni- 
form. It is throughout a coarse-grained hornblende gran- 
itite, or a hornblende-biotite granite, with but small local 
variations. 

Before closing the description of the profile a few obser- 
vations must be recorded which throw an additional light 
on some geological problems connected with the plateau. 

Near the summit, about four miles east of the dividing 
range of hills, lies at an elevation of 4,750 feet, the little 
mining camp, Campo Nacional; it is directly on the line of 
the profile. It is situated in the pine forest of the level pla- 
teau, although in its immediate vicinity the canons and ravines 
of the eastern slope begin to cut into the granite. Stand- 
ing on a small elevation nothing but granite can be seen as 
far as the eye reaches, in all directions. Within a radius 
of a few miles the gulches leading down to the desert have 
been worked and yielded a considerable quantity of gold. 
The latter is coarse and well worn, and the gulches are 
filled with well rounded smooth pebbles of white quartz, or 
a dark quartzite. 

This, in itself, is remarkable, as there certainly are no met- 
amorphic rocks anywhere in the vicinity. It was soon found 
that all these gulches led up to a small flat-topped hill about 
200 feet above the plateau, called the Black Hill. This hill 
is about one-half mile long, east and west, and one-eighth to 
one-quarter mile wide; it is made up of a well-packed mass 
of auriferous metamorphic gravel in very smooth boulders, 
often six inches in diameter. Its depth is uncertain; I 
was told that once a shaft had been sunk 18 feet without find- 
ing bedrock, and I should think the mass would be about 50 
feet thick. The mining has been entirely confined to the 
ravines leading down from the hill. 
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That this patch of auriferous gravel has been formed by 
an ancient river of considerable importance is certain, but 
the most interesting questions are, whence did it come and 
to where did it flow, and where are the metamorphic rocks 
that furnished the material for the boulders ? I saw no 
granite pebbles; if there are any they are very few or have 
been destroyed by weathering. It will be observed that the 
granite disintegrates very easily, and that the present rivers 
running through San Eafael valley carry mostly sand and 
but little pebbles. It was not possible to determine the 
direction of the fall as the bed rock is not exposed, but it 
is probable that the general course of the river was east 
and west. If so, where did it head if flowing west, or 
where did it go to if flowing east ? The great escarpment 
of the range is but few miles distant. I was informed that 
at Camp Juarez, about 20 miles north of Campo Nacional, 
there are similar deposits; the gold from the two places is 
certainly identical. I was also told that still further north, 
but further down the west slope there is a similar hill near 
Vallecitos. Finally Mr. R. Stevens informs me that the 
plateau near Santa Catarina is capped with a reddish 
" cement," which may be a volcanic formation or a gravel 
deposit. Nothing definite can be said of the age of these 
auriferous gravels except that they certainly date from a 
time when the drainage and the whole topography of the 
peninsula were very different from what they are now. They 
may be tertiary and equivalent to the auriferous gravels of 
the Sierra Nevada. At any rate, they show conclusively 
that the present plateau is part of a very old continental 
area. 

Of the desert aud the desert ranges near the Colorado 
river I have but little to say as I did not visit them. I 
have sketched in the great Salt Lake and the ranges beyond, 
from the view obtained from the great escarpment. 

These mountains of the desert are about 2,000 feet high, 
and apparently predominantly composed of granite on 
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which in places black, evidently recent, volcanic rocks rest. 
The range bordering the Salt Lake is probably entirely 
volcanic. 

The desert between the foot of the escarpment and the 
range just mentioned above, is 20 miles wide and slopes 
gently from both sides to a maximum depression in the 
middle. The elevation of this desert at the foot of the 
Sierra is probably about 1,000 feet, and the center lies pre- 
sumably considerably below the level of the sea. The 
same depression connects northward with the New Biver 
Basin, and at its northern end Prof. Blake in the Pacific Bail- 
road Beports estimates it to be 500 feet below the surface of 
the sea. Southward it connects with the delta of the Col- 
orado Biver by a gap in the desert range, a little south of 
east from Campo Nacional. Near that point it must, of 
course, be higher, or the river would flood the desert. 
South of this gap the desert ranges continue, and the aver- 
age elevation of the desert itself increases. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

Prof. Blake's section from San Diego to the desert, re- 
ferred to above (see ante p. 177;, presents certain similarities 
and certain differences when compared with the one de- 
scribed in these notes. Both sections have a gentle west 
and a steep east slope, although this peculiarity is much 
more accentuated in the southern profile. 

In both, the principal mass is composed of an enormous 
granitic plateau with minor areas of highly metamorphosed 
and compressed slates. In the former these are main- 
ly confined to the eastern, while in the latter they are 
intercalated in the western slope. The large masses of 
mesozoic eruptives at the Pacific Coast are not represented 
in the northern section. The granite composing the main 
area appears everywhere to be identical — a white horn- 
blende granitite similar to that of the Sierra Nevada of Cal- 
ifornia. 
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Younger eruptives are absent in the northern section un- 
til the Colorado River is nearly reached, while near the 
southern section they occupy considerable areas at the foot 
of the great escarpment. 

It is most probable that the present metamorphic areas 
are but small remnants compared with those that once cov- 
ered the granite; the exposures along the section, such as 
for instance the small quartzite knoll on the plateau, or the 
metamorphic gravel at Campo Nacional, go far to prove 
that the slates everywhere rest as shallow crusts on the 
granite. 

Considering the structural relations one cannot but be- 
lieve that the great eastern escarpment is formed by an 
enormous fault, along which a throw of several thousand 
feet has taken place, and the fresh character of the fracture 
goes to prove that the dislocation is comparatively recent. 

The occurrence of auriferous river gravel, indicating 
that a stream of no small dimensions once flowed near the 
very summit of the range, speaks very strongly for the ex- 
istence of such a fault; indeed it almost proves it. A part 
of the course of this old channel must evidently have been 
cut off by the fault. 

Regarding the San Rafael valley, it should be noticed 
that it is bordered both east and west by a rather steep 
escarpment, and that a line carried from the summit of the 
first range up to the beginning of the plateau of the Sierra 
Madre, would give a nearly unbroken slope for the whole 
peninsular range. It would, therefore, seem very plausible 
to consider the valley as a sunken area between two north 
and south faults (Graben Suess). The fact that in the sec- 
tion, metamorphic rocks are found near the summit of the 
first range, and then again at the level of the valley at the 
foot of the steep descent, speaks strongly in favor of this 
suggestion. At last, considering the structure of the whole 
range, one cannot fail to be impressed with its great dif- 
ference from the Coast Ranges of California and its 
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great general similarity with the Sierra Nevada. There is 
the same gentle western and steep eastern slope — there is 
the same mainly granitic mass with smaller areas of aurifer- 
ous metamorphic slate; there are finally the auriferous 
gravels and the recent volcanic outbursts at the eastern foot. 
When, going one step further, we consider that the eastern 
fault of the Peninsular Sierra, lies nearly in the direct S.S. 
E. continuation of the eastern fault of the Sierra Nevada, 
the intimate connection of the two ranges becomes still 
more apparent. 
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DESCRIPTION OF A HEW SUBSPECIES OF SONG SPARROW 
FROM LOWER CALIFORNIA, MEXICO. 

BY WALTER E. BRYANT. 

Melospiza fasciata rivularis subsp. nov. 
Brown's Song Sparrow.* 

Subsp. char. — Similar to Melospiza fasciata fallax, but 
darker and averaging larger, with longer and less robust 
bill. 

Adult $ in somevihat worn breeding plumage. (Type No. 
3,024, collection of Walter E. Bryant from Comondu, Lower 
California, March 11th, 1888.) Above, dark burnt umber 
more pronounced on crown and postocular stripes. Medi- 
an line of crown and sides of neck, dark ashy gray. Super- 
ciliary stripe, ashy, lighter anteriorly. Edging of dorsal 
feathers, sides and flanks, grayish brown; dorsal feathers 
narrowly black centrally. Upper surface of tail, dark um- 
ber, the central ones darker along the shaft. Tertiaries, 
darker than tail (above) with ashy edgings. Greater wing 
coverts reddish brown on outer half; the inner half dark as 
tertiaries; some of the coverts show a blackish sub terminal 
mark along the shaft. Under parts, grayish white. Breast, 
sides and crissum, heavily streaked with reddish umber. 
Wing, 71 mm.; tail feathers, 75 mm.; bill from nostril, 10 
mm.; tarsus, 22 mm.; middle toe, 18.5 mm. 

Adult 2 in somewhat worn breeding plumage. (Type No. 
3,041, collection of W. E. B. from Comondu, March 
12th, 1888.) Not readily distinguished from male in color- 
ation, but averaging smaller in size. Wing, 64.5 mm.; tail 



'Dedicated to Mr. Herbert Brown of Tucson, Arizona. 
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feathers, 68 mm.; bill from nostril, 10 mm.; tarsus, 21 mm.; 
middle toe, 17 mm. 

In former lists of Lower Californian birds no mention is 
made of finding any variety of song sparrow on the peninsu- 
la. Therefore, when I first found these birds, tolerably 
common along the water-course of Comondu canon, more 
than a passing interest was taken in them, and a series 
of thirteen specimens was collected. These were found to 
be uniformly different from a pair of M. f. fallax, which I 
had received some time previously from Mr. Herbert Brown, 
and to him I sent a typical example of the Lower Califor- 
nian bird for comparison with additional specimens of 
fallax. He found it to vary from anything which he had, 
and kindly sent me a series of fifteen song sparrows, col- 
lected at Tucson, Arizona. Ten of these are unmistakably 
fallax; the others are referable to montana, although prob- 
ably not typical of that form, no specimen of which is at 
hand. 

Melo8piza fasciafa rivularis seems to be intermediate be- 
tween montana and fallacy approaching more closely the 
latter in coloration. The differential characters of these 
two extremes, as given by Mr. Henshaw,* are as follows: 

Hfelospiza fasciata montana. — Above, umber brown, with 
margins of feathers gray, giving a strong grayish aspect to 
the plumage; back streaked with blackish brown. 

M.fa8c!ata fallax. — Above, chiefly bright reddish brown; 
back streaked with a darker shade of the same; streaks be- 
low, reddish, not black; size, smaller. 

The Lower Californian sparrows are not in as fresh plu- 
mage as I could wish, but the differences are sufficiently 
defined to be noticed at a glance. Whether the modified 
shape and greater average length of bill will prove constant 
in a larger series of this new form remains to be determined. 

Nothing peculiar in the habits or song of this bird was 
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noticed that differed from other west coast song sparrows. 
They were not found at any locality except Comondu, which 
is well watered and admirably suited to their needs. 

As early as the 12th of March, the females had commenced 
to set, but no nests were found. 

A table of the measurements taken is here appended. 
But little dependence can be placed upon the tail measure- 
ments of either form, nearly all being in somewhat worn 
condition at the tips. 

DIMENSIONS OF MELOSPIZA FAS C LATA RIVULARIS, FROM COMONDU. 
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DIMENSIONS OF MBLOSPIZA FASCIATA FALLAL, FROM TUOSON. 
Hkbbebt Brown, Collector. 
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FLORA OF THE SANTA BA&BABA ISLANDS. 

BY T. 8. BRANDEGEE. 
I. ADDITIONS TO THE FLORA OF SANTA CRUZ ISLAND. 

The following list contains the names of plants of Santa 
Cruz not specifically mentioned in Prof. E. L. Greene's 
Catalogue of the Flowering Plants and Ferns of the Island 
of Santa Cruz, published in Bulletin No. II of the Proceed- 
ings of the California Academy. A few species of Prof. E. 
L. Greene's Catalogue having been collected late in the 
season could not be determined specifically and are un- 
doubtedly in the present list. The collection upon which 
this list is based, was made between the twenty-sixth of 
March and the first of May, at a time when the evanescent 
annuals and early flowering perennials were in full bloom. 
Most of the shrubs of the list are not common on the 
island, and many of them were seen in but one locality or 
in a single canon. The Quercus lobata was small, so that 
Populu8 Fremonti is the only tree to be added to the flora, 
and only a half dozen specimens of it are growing in a 
southwest canon. Continued search will add many species 
to the flora of this island, and not until every canon has 
been thoroughly explored, can a complete list of its plants 
be given. I am very much indebted to Mr. Justinian Caire 
for permission to visit the island, and for hospitality while 
making the collection. 

Berberis pinnata, Lagasca. 

Delphinium Parryi. Gray, Bot. Gazette, XII, 50. 

Erysimum asperum, DC. Not common. 

Brassioa oampestris, L. 

ft> 8bb. Vol. I. Issued October 11, 1888. 
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Arabis arcuata, Gray. 
Arabis perfoliata, Lam. 

SlLENE CONOIDEA, L. 

Determined by Dr. Sereno Watson, who says it has been 
found in the southern part of the State. It grows in the 
Santa Inez mountains, and is also found near Point Sur, 
below Monterey. Probably introduced from Europe, al- 
though it seems to inhabit the mountains, and not to be 
found about fields and dwellings. 

Arenaria Douglash, Torr. & Gray. 

Calandrinia Breweri, Watson. 

Calandrinia marttima, Nutt. 

Sidalcea malv-eflora, Gray. 

Malvastrum exile, Gray. 

Decumbent, or in exposed situations, smaller and erect. 

Erodium macrophyllum, Hook. & Arn. 

Geranium Carolinianum, L. 

Oxalib Wrighth, Grav. 

This species caespitose from a stout woody caudex, is 
common about Santa Barbara and along the Coast Range 
as far north as to San Francisco. The branches often root 
at the nodes, especially in damp locations and more north- . 
ern habitats. 

Astragalus nigrescens, Nutt. 

HOSACKIA GRANDIFLORA, Benth. 

Lupinus concinnus, Agardh. 

PlCKERINGIA MONTANA, Nutt. 
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SPIRfiA DISCOLOR, Pursh. 

Alohemilla arvensis, Scopoli. 

Saxifraga reflexa, Hook. 

Tellima Cymbalaria, Gray. 

Bibes sanguineum, Pursh., var. malvaceum, Gray. 

Ribes Menziesh, Pursh. 

GODETIA QUADRIVULNERA, Spach. 

Peucedanum caruifolium, Torr. & Gray. 

Galium Nuttallh, Gray. 

Stylocline gnaphalioides, Nutt. 

Madia dissitiflora, Torr. & Gray. 

Bmria gracilis, Gray. 

Matricaria discoidea, DC. 

Senecio vulgaris, L. 

Microseris Lindleyi, Gray. 

MiCROSERis elegans, Greene. 

Microseris anomala, Watson, Proc. Am. Acad., XXII, 475. 

Malacothrix Coulteri, Gray. 

The flowers are light yellow. With it a plant having the 
same stout habit, large heads and general appearance, but 
with narrower involucral bracts, pappus wholly deciduous 
and receptacle naked, which seems to be a form of if. inde- 
cora and squalida, Greene. 

Malacothrix Clevelandi, Gray. 

Specularia biflora, Gray. 
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Gilia Nevinii, Gray. 
Guja androsacea, Stead. 
Gilia dianthoidbs, Endl. 
Nemophila aubita, Lindl. 
Nemophila pabvifloba, Dougl 
Phacelia yiscida, Torr. 
Phacelia distan8, Gray. 
Plagiobothrtb oanescens, Benth. 
Convolvulus pentapetaloides, L. 

Mimulus latifolius, Gray. 

MlMULUS LUTEU8, L. 

Castilleu parviplora, Bong. 
Aphtllon fasoioulatum, Gray. 
Audibertia ntvea, Benth. 

AUDIBEBTIA STACHTOIDE8, Benth. 

Scutellaria tuberoba, Benth. 

Salioornia ambigua, Michx. 

Populus Fremonti. var. Wislizeni, Watson. 

QUERCUS LOBATA, N&. 

Allium hyalinum, Ourran. 
Common throughout the island. 

Allium lacunosum, Watson. 

These two specius of Allium were determined by Dr. Sere- 
no Watson. 
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CaLOCHOBTUS ALBU8, Dougl. 
CALOCHORTU8 VENUSTU8, Benth. 

Brodlea minor, Watson. 
Luzula comosa, Meyer. 
Cabex globosa, Boot. 
Phalaris intermedia, Bosc. 
Trisetum barbatum, Steud. 
Kceleria cristata, Pers. 
Stipa setigera, Presl. 
Stipa eminens, Cav. 
Stipa viridula, Trin. 
Festuoa tenella, Willd. 

FESTUCA MICR08TACHYA, Nutt. 

Bromus Hookerianus, Thurb. 
Bromus celiatus, L. 

Poa ANNUA, L. 

POA HOWELLII, V. & S. 

Determined by Dr. Geo. Vasey. 
Equmetum Telmateia, Ehrh. 
Gymnogramme triangularis, Eaulf. 
Cheilanthes myriophylla, Desv. 
Adiantum emarginatum, Hook. 
Belaginella rupestris, Spring. 
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II. FLORA OF SANTA R08A ISLAND. 

The collection of Santa Rosa plants herein enumerated 
was made daring the first ten days of June. The early 
vegetation had already disappeared and the Island had as- 
sumed the dry appearance common to western California 
after the spring rains have passed. Only the eastern and 
northern parts were visited, and doubtless an examination 
of the whole island earlier in the season \\ ill add a large 
number of species to its flora. 

To the owner of the island — Mr. Alexander P. More, a 
member of this Academy — for opportunity to make the col- 
lection and for facilities given, I am very greatly obliged. 

Clematis ligusticifolia, Nutt. 

On Santa Cruz Island the flowers of some plants are per- 
fect, and the vines become three inches in diameter. 

Ranunculus Caufornicus, Benth. 

Delphinum Parrti, Gray. 

EscHSCHOLTZfA Californioa, Cham. =^E. glauca, Greene. 

Eschscholtzias are very abundant on both Santa Rosa 
and Santa Cruz Islands, and the plants not only differ in 
habit, color of foliage and of flowers, but the same plant 
sometimes undergoes an almost specific change in general 
appearance. Tall, large plants on Santa Cruz Island, hav- 
ing very glaucous foliage and graceful habit, by the end of 
April had become stiff and branchiug, had assumed a red- 
dish brown color throughout, and the flowers had changed 
from light yellow to deep orange. The color of the plants 
seems to depend somewhat upon the moisture of the soil, 
as is shown by a gradation from the glaucous ones near the 
bottom of caftons to the red-brown ones of the dry sides. 
On the loose soil of steep slopes the same plant seems to 
persist as an annual and become E. penhisidaris, Greene. 
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Some of the seaward slopes of Santa Rosa Island abound 
with Eschscholtzias varying in color from red-brown to ex- 
tremely glaucous. The flowers are of all shades of color 
between light yellow and deep orange, and vary much in 
size. 

Dendromeoon rigidum, Benth. =D. Harfordii, Kellogg, 
and D. flexile, Greene. 

This shrub on Santa Rosa varies from forms having oval 
leaves with smooth margins to those having lanceolate leaves 
with rough margins. Sheltered from the wind it becomes 
D. flexile, Greene, but when exposed the leaves are smaller, 
narrower and rougher. 

Platystemon Californicus, Benth. 

Cheiranthus asper, Cham. & Schlecht. 
Seeds slightly winged. A form in situations sheltered 
from the wind resembles Erysimum asperum in habit. 

Erysimum insulare, Greene. 

Sisymbrium reflexum, Nutt. 

Lepidium lasiophyllum, Nutt. 

Capsella divaricata, Walp. 

ISOMERIS ARBOREA, Nutt. 

Viola pedunculata, Torr. & Gray. 

Helianthemum scoparium, Nutt. 

Prostrate-spreading when growing in situations exposed 
to the wind. 

Prankenia grandiflora, Cbam. <fe Schlecht. 

Silene laciniata, Cav. = S. simulans, Greene. 
Very common on both Santa Cruz and Santa Rosa Islands. 
Plants vary from a few inches to four feet in height. 
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SlLENE GALUCA, L. 

Sagina occidentalis, Watson. 
Stellabia media, Smith. 
Lepigonum macbothecum, Fisch. & Meyer. 
Pentaojena BAMOSI8SIMA, Hook. 

Claytonia pebfouata, Donn. 

A form of this species having linear leaves is not uncom- 
mon on Santa Cruz Island. One specimen collected has 
the flowers glomerate on the disk and several linear radical 
leaves with one broadly deltoid. 

Sidaloea MALvaEFLORA, Gray. 

Malva borealis, Wallm. 

Erodium oicutabium, L'Her. 

Ceanothus 0RAS8IF0LIU8, Torr. 

Ceanothus arboreus, Greene. 

Smaller than on Santa Cruz Island, and hardly more than 
a bush in appearance. Leaves nearly entire and smooth. 
An interesting form indicating its mainland representative. 

Rhus divebsiloba, Torr. & Gray. 

Rhus integrtfolia, Benth. & Hook. 

HOSAOEIA STRIGOSA, Nutt. 

Hosackia mabttima, Nutt. 

Hosaokia glabra, Torr. =Syrmatium dendroideum, 
Greene. 
Some of its forms are exactly the mainland plants. 

Vioia Americana, Miihl. 
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Lupinus Chamissonis, Each. 

Lupinus micranthus, Dougl. = L. umbellatu8 t Greene. 

The plants are slightly more spioate than those of Santa 
Cruz Island, and the mainland plants are not different from 
those of both Islands. 

Trifolium tridentatum, Lindl. 

Astragalus leucopsis, Torr. & Gray. 

Astragalus Miguelensis, Greene. 

Very abundant in some localities. It is probably a vari- 
ety of A. leucopsis. 

Melilotus parviflora, Desf. 

Prunus hjcifolius, Walp., var. occidentalis (Lyon). 
=P. occidentalis, Lyon. 

On Santa Bosa Island it is con6ned to the bottom of the 
caftons, and is much larger and more tree-like than on Santa 
Cruz Island On Santa Cruz it sends up several trunks 
from one root and resembles a big bush, but on Santa Rosa 
a single trunk ascends sometimes fifteen feet before it be- 
gins to branch. The leaves are generally more or less sin- 
uate-dentate and sometimes entire. In the Santa Inez 
Mountains, near Santa Barbara, the leaves sometimes have 
entire margins and it becomes six inches in diameter and 
attains a height of fifteen feet. A large specimen near San 
Francisco has a diameter of more than two feet. 

Rubus ursinus, Cham. & Schlecht. 

Adenostoica fascioulatum, Hook. <fc Arn. 
Spreading-prostrate in situations exposed to the wind. 

Bosa Caufornica, Cham. & Schlecht. 
Hetebomeles arbuttfolia, Boemer. 
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Lyonothamnus asplenifolius, Greene. 

Not common. The trees are small and often distorted by 
the wind. This species always forms small groves of a hun- 
dred more or less trees. It sends up several trunks from 
one crown, and the whole grove probably is connected un- 
derground by its roots. 

Heuchera pilosissima, Fisch. & Meyer. = H. maxima, 
Greene. 

Not uncommon throughout Santa Cruz Island and very 
abundant in the canons of Santa Rosa. When growing 
amongst bushes on Santa Cruz the flowering stems reach a 
height of five feet. On sun-exposed rocks it is often not 
more than six inches high. 

TiLLfflA minima, Miers. 
Cotyledon lanceolata, Watson. 
(Enothera bistorta, Nutt. 

<Enothera dentata, Cav. 

(Enothera oheiranthifolia, Horn. 

Many forms, one of which is K mtida. Greene. 

Zauschneria Californica, Presl. 

GODETIA QCADRIVULNERA, Spach. 

Clarkia elegans, Dougl. 
Mentzelia micrantha, Torr. & Gray. 

EciIinocystis fabacea, Naudin. 

The plants of both Santa Cruz and Santa Rosa Islands 
seem to be this species rather than E. rn'icrocarpa. They 
mature either four or eight large seeds. 

Opuntia Engelmanni, Salm., var. (?) littoralis, Engelm. 
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ME8EMBRIANTHEMUM CRYSTALLINUM, L. 

Very abundant. 

DAUCU8 PU8ILLUS, Mx. 

Pbucedanum caruifolium, Torr. & Gray. 
Sambucus glauoa, Nutt. 

SYMPHORIOARPOS MOLLI8, Nutt. 

Lonioera hispidula, Dougl., var. vaoillans, Gray. 
Galium Aparine, L. 

Galium Nuttallh, Gray. = G. Miguelense, Greene. 

Climbing high amongst bushes, or less luxuriant on rocky 
hillsides, or depressed prostrate when exposed to the wind, 
and then it becomes 0. Miguelense. Berry shining white. 

Galium angustifolium, Nutt. 

Grindelia glutinosa, Dunal. = G. latifolia, Kellogg. 

Referred to this species by Dr. Gray. Small specimens 
are the same as some from the mainland. The involucre is 
more or less squarrose and the akenes are auriculate - bor- 
dered. Pappus awns 2 — 3, and sparingly ciliolate-scabrous. 
Very balsamic-viscid during anthesis. 

Bigelovia veneta, Gray. 
Soudago Calipornica, Nutt. 

CORETHROGYNE FILAGINIFOLIA, Nutt. 

Diplostephium oanum, Gray. =Hazardia cana, serrata 
and detonsa, Greene. ** 

Leaves vary in outline from sharply serrate and crenate 
to almost entire. 

Erigeron foliosus, Nutt. 

Erigeron glaucus, Ker. 
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Erigebon sanctabum, Watson, n. sp. in litt. 
Santa Inez Mountains, near Santa Barbara and Santa 
Rosa Island. 

Aster foliaoeus, Lindl. 

Bacohabis pilulabis, DC. 

Bacohabis Douglasii, DC. 

Stylooline gnaphauoides, Nutt. 

Filago Caufobnica, Nutt. 

Qnaphauum pubpubeum, L. 

Gnaphalium decubbens, Ives, var. Califobnioum, Gray. 

Gnaphalium Spbengelh, Hook. & Arn. 

Leptosyne gigantea, Kellogg. 

Madia satiya, Molina. 

Hemizonia FA8CICULATA, Torr. & Gray. 

Hemizonia paniculata, Gray. 

Layia platyglossa, Gray. 

VENEGA8IA CABPESIOIDE8, DC. 

Bjebia gbacilis, Gray. 

B-ebia Palmebi, var. Clementina, Gray. 

The specimens from Santa Rosa Island are more fleshy- 
thickened and the bracts more strongly carinate than those 
from Santa Cruz. Pappus of the disk flowers generally of 
four, sometimes of as many as seven pale»; of the ray flow- 
ers mostly two, often one and sometimes none, similar to 
the pappus of B. gracilis from the Islands and Santa Bar- 
bara. 
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ErIOPHTLLUM 8TJEGHADIFOLIUM, Lag. 
ChENACTIS TENUIFOLIA, Nutt. 

Amblyopappus pusillus, Hook. & Arn. 
Anthemis Cotula, L. 
Achillea Millefolium, L. 
Artemisia Californica, Less. 
Artemisia Ludovioiana, Nutt. 

Cnicus ocoedentalis, Gray. = C. lilacinus, Greene. 

This species on Santa Cruz Island has the involucral 
bracts strongly incurved; on Santa Rosa, either straight or 
strongly incurved; in the Santa Inez Mountains, sometimes 
strongly incurved, commonly slightly incurved and often 
straight. The Santa Rosa Island plants having strongly in- 
curved bracts to the first large flowers, often have straight 
ones to the smaller heads that are produced later in the 
season. 

Centaurea Meutensis, L. 

Perezia miorooephala, Gray. 

Stephanomeria virgata, Benth. 

Annual, from six inches high upward; leaves more or 
less resinous dotted; pappus white, fragile and easily sep- 
arating from the akene; including S. tomentosa, Greene, 
and probably S. data, Nutt. 

Stephanomeria exigua, Nutt. 

Annual, pappus bristles more persistent, more or less 
dilated at base and united into phalanges, and often with 
setse intermixed. 

Microseris linearifolia, Torr. & Gray. 

Plants which would be referred to M. macrochceta, Gray, 
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were collected and are evidently a form of M. linearifnlia. 
Robust plants with strong fruiting heads of M. Ihiearifolia 
sometimes send up from near the base scapes bearing heads 
with the pappus of it. macrochceta. The fruit of the M. ma- 
crockceta form seems always to be undeveloped. 

Micboseris Lindleyi, Gray. 
Malacothrix incana, Torr. & Gray. 
Malacothrix saxatilis, Torr. & Gray. 

HlERACIUM ARGUT^M, Nutt. 

Troximon grandiflorum, Gray. 

SONCHUS OLERACEUS, L. 
SONOHUS ASPER, Fuchs. 
ARCTOSTAPHYLOS TOMENT08A, Dougl. 

ARCT08TAPHIL08 PUNGENS, HBK. = A. imufaris, Greene. 
ARCTOSTAPHYLOS DIVERSIFOLIA, Parry. 
Dodeoatheon Hender80NI, Gray. 
Erythr^a DouGLAsn, Gray. 

GlLIA ATRAOTYLOEDES, Steud. 
GlLIA ANDROSACEA, Steud. 

Gilia Nevinii, Gray. 

Ellisia chrsanthemifolia, Benth. 

Phacelia DI8TANS, Benth. = P. scabretta, Greene. 
Calyx lobes rarely incised. Leaves not as finely and 
compoundly dissected as they are in the common forms. 

Phacelia viscida, Torr. 

Phacelia ramosissima, Dougl. 
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Krynitzkia leiooarpa, Fisch. & Meyer. 
Amsinckia intermedia, Fisch. A Meyer. 
Convolvulus maorostegius, Greene. 
Dichondra argentea, Willd. (?) 
Solanum nigrum, L., var. Douglash, Gray. 
Solanum Xanti, var. Wallaoei, Gray. 
Linaria Canadensis, Dam. 
Antirrhinum Nuttallianum, Benth. 
Collinsia bicolor, Benth. 
Pentstemon oordifolius, Benth. 

Mimulus glutinosus, Wendl. =Jf. panicevs, Steud., 
Diplacvs arachnoideu8 and parvifkn % u8 i Greene. 

Abundant on both Santa Cruz and Santa Rosa Islands: 
very variable, with all the forms and colors running into 
each other. 

Mimulus luteus, L. 
Mimulus nasutus, Greene. 

CA8TILLEIA PARVIFLORA, Bong. 

Castilleia hololeuoa, Greene. 

Answers to the description of C. foliolosa, Hook. & Am. , 
in the Synoptical Flora, but differs from the Santa Inez 
forms in the character of its pubescence. Its calyx is near- 
ly equally cleft and the bracts are usually red. 

Orthocarpus purpurascens, Benth. 

Aphyllon tuberosum, Gray. 

Sphacele oalycina, Benth. =S./ragrans 9 Greene. 

Salvia Columbarlk, Benth. 

2d Sir Vol. I. (15) Issued October 11, 1888. 
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AUDIBERTIA 8TACHYOEDES, Benth. var. REVOLUTA. 

Margins of the leaves revolute, giving to the bush a pe- 
culiar appearance. 

Stachys bullata, Benth. = S. acuminata, Greene. 

Plantago Patagonica, Jacq. 

Eriogonum nudum, Dougl. = E. grande and i-ubescens, 
Greene. 

The rose-colored variety is the form of Santa Bosa Isl- 
and, and differs only in color from my Santa Cruz specimens, 
and both agree with mainland forms. 

Eriogonum arboresoens, Greene. 

Bumex saucifolius, Weinm. 

Polygonum aviculare, L. 

Ohorizanthe staticoides, Benth. 

Pterostegia drymarioides, Fisch. & Meyer. 

Abronia umbellata, Lam. 

CHENOPODIUM AMBROSIOIDE8, L. 
CHENOPODIUM ALBUM, L. 

Atriplex Californioa, Moquin 

SUJEDA TORREYANA, Watson. 

Salicornia ambigua, Michx. 
Pareetaria debilis, Forst. 

SALIX LAEVIGATA, Bebb. 

Populus trichocarpa, Torr. 
Quercus dumosa, Nutt. 

QUERCUS LOBATA, Nde. 
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Querous tomentella, Engelm. 

Oommon in canons on the east and north sides. Larger 
than on Santa Cruz Island. 

Quercus agrifolia, Liebm. 

Pinus insignis, Dougl., var. binata, Engelm. 

Pinus Torreyana, Parry. 

The Forestry Beport of the Tenth Census gives a station 
near San Diego as the only certain habitat of this pine and 
adds that it is doubtfully reported from Lower California 
and one of the islands off Santa Barbara. About one hun- 
dred trees are growing on the bluffs of the eastern shore. 

Habenaria elegans, Bolander. 
S18YRINOHIUM bellum, Watson. 
Allium lacunosum, Watson. 
Bloomeria aurea, Kellogg. 

Brodlea capitata, Benth. = B. imularis, Greene. 

Plants no different from the island forms and equally as 
tall and broad leaved flourish in favorable situations of 
the Santa Inez Mountains. 

Lilium Humboldth, Roozl. & Leicht 
Calochortus albus, Dougl. 
Zygadenus Fremonti, Torr. 
Phyllospadix Torreyi, Watson. 
Luzula oomosa, Meyer. 

JUNCUS BUFONIUS, L. 

Junous patens, Meyer. 
Juncus Balticus, Dethard. 

SCIRPUS PUNGEN8, Vahl. 
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Carex DouGLAsn, Boott. 

POLYPOGON MONSPEUENSIS, Desf. 

Stipa setigera, Presl. 

Agrostis verticillata, Vill. 

Agrobtis Scouleri, Trin. 
Determined by Dr. George Vasey. 

K(ELERia ORI8TATA, Pers. 

DlSTICHLIS SPICATA, L. 

Bromus Hookerianus, Thurb. 
Elymus condensatus, Presl. 
Agropyrum repens, Beauv. 

HORDEUM MURINUM, L. 
FeSTUOA MICR08TACHYS, Nutt. 

Festuoa Myurus, L. 
Polypodium Oalifornicum, Kaulf. 
Peluea andromed^folia, F^e. 
Oheilanthes myriophylla, Desv. 
Qymnogramme triangularis, Kaulf. 
Pteris aquilina, L. 
Adiantum emarginatum, Hook. 
Aspidium rigidum, Swartz. 

m. COMPARISONS BETWEEN THE FLORAS OF 8ANTA CRUZ AND 
SANTA ROSA ISLANDS AND THE SANTA INEZ MOUNTAINS. 

Prof. E. L. Greene in his " Studies in the Botany of Cali- 
fornia and parts Adjacent/' published by the California 
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Academy of Sciences, Vol. 2, No. 7, brought to notice the 
occurrence on the island of Santa Cruz of several trees, 
either peculiar to the Californian insular flora or endemic 
upon the island itself, and to add representatives of these 
trees to the Jesup Wood Collection of New York, Prof. 
C. S. Sargent asked me to go to the island and endeavor to 
obtain them. 

This opportunity to study the insular flora was gladly em- 
braced, and six weeks were spent in making a botanical col- 
lection from all parts of the island; then to add to my knowl- 
edge obtained from Santa Cruz and to enjoy the pleasure of 
exploring an island almost wholly unknown botanically, a 
visit was made to the adjoining island of Santa Rosa. At 
different times, collections of plants with especial reference 
to the insular floras were made in the Santa Inez Mountains 
representing the vegetation of the ocean slope of this coast 
range within a dozen miles or more of Santa Barbara. 

The general trend of the mainland coast from Santa Bar- 
bara to Point Conception is westerly, and about twenty-five 
miles to the south and nearly parallel to it, lie the islands 
of Santa Cruz, Santa Bosa and San Miguel. Santa Cruz, 
the largest in area and most easterly, is long and narrow in 
shape, rugged and mountainous in profile, with its surface 
much broken by deep, rocky canons. 

Santa Bosa, nearly as large as Santa Cruz, occupies a 
central position, distant from the other two islands about 
ten miles; is more nearly circular, or perhaps, rectangular 
in outline, having a width of about twelve miles; the central 
hills or peaks reach an altitude of about 1200 feet, not more 
than half that of the Santa Cruz mountains; its surface 
slopes from the highest points to the shore, and is somewhat 
broken by cafions and gulches. 

San Miguel, the most westerly, is a small island of low 
elevation. 

The situation and topography of the islands in connection 
with the prevailing winds, determine the variety of their 
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flora and also somewhat the form and habit of the species. 

The distorted trees, the prostrate spreading bushes and 
the encroaching sand dunes show plainly that the wind 
most affecting the vegetation comes from the north and 
northwest. 

Santa Cruz, on account of its easterly location, receives 
more protection from the Santa Inez Mouatains against the 
north winds than Santa Rosa, and the high mountains of 
the island itself afford additional shelter to the plants and 
trees of its valleys and canons. Its large area, its sheltered 
position and its physical characteristics account for the 
large number of species growing upon Santa Cruz Island. 

San Miguel, the westerly member of this group of islands, 
is almost wholly unprotected by the mainland coast, and re- 
ceives the full force of the northwest winds. 

Santa Rosa, situated to the windward of Santa Cruz, and 
consequently receiving less protection from the northern 
coast, with its topography not so mountainous or so varied, 
possesses a flora smaller in number of species, and as it 
partakes somewhat of the conditions of both the adjoining 
islands its flora is a mixture of that of those two islands ; 
the eastern side approaching nearly to the conditions of 
Santa Cruz, its flora is mainly of species growing upon that 
island, while the western side approaching San Miguel in 
situation and physical characteristics resembles it in gen- 
eral botanical features. The shrubby vegetation and trees 
of Santa Rosa, are nearly all confined to the sheltered hill- 
sides and canons of the eastern portion of the island. 

Many of the plants of the islands vary in their form and 
habit more or less from those of the same species growing 
upon the neighboring mainland, and those of one island of- 
ten differ much from those of another, and even upon the 
same island some species present a width of variation, the 
extreme limits of which appear distinct. The species of 
Santa Rosa, as would be expected from the conditions of 
their existence, vary not only from those of the mainland 
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and Santa Cruz but even extremely upon the island itself. 
These local variations upon the islands are caused mainly 
by more or less exposure to the strong and almost incessant 
northerly winds. A fine example of this class of variation 
is afforded by the Dendromecon of Santa Rosa, which, ac- 
cording to its location, assumes the mainland form with 
narrow, rough-edged, or the insular form of Santa Cruz, 
with broad, smooth-margined leaves. 

The variation of a plant of one island from its form upon 
another island is always interesting, often puzzling, and 
from the lack of connecting forms is, in many instances, 
considered specific. The two species of the insular genus 
Lyonothamnvs, one from the island of Santa Catalina, and 
the other from Santa Cruz and Santa Rosa, are so closely 
related, that, as far as known, their specific distinctness 
rests only upon the form of the leaf, and the closeness of 
their relationship is still further strengthened by the fern- 
like divisions of L. asplenifolius appearing upon many of 
the leaves of L. floribundns. 

The two species of Lyojiothamnus will probably be con- 
sidered distinct, and the great extent of water separating 
the islands renders the existence of connecting forms doubt- 
ful. 

But Ceanothm arboreus of Santa Cruz and its representa- 
tive upon Santa Rosa, are examples of different forms of dif- 
ferent islands that can hardly be considered specifically 
distinct, although the specimens are apparently as much 
so as those of many received species of this genus. 

Between these examples of extreme variation and the 
larger number of plants which retain upon the different 
islands a similar form, numerous instances of more or less 
deviation might be given. 

Insular variation, or the variation of the island species 
from their mainland representatives, is more complicated, 
but seems mainly either to be the result of an insular cli- 
mate or a separation of their respective habitats for a long 
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interval of time, and sometimes of a combination of both 
causes. 

The intervening miles of restless ocean rendering the ex- 
istence of connecting forms between a species of the main- 
land and its insular form improbable, tends to give recog- 
nized specific rank to forms which on the mainland would 
hardly be considered good varieties and accounts for many 
of the so called endemic species of islands. 

The direct effects of an insular climate upon vegetation, 
with least intervention from other forces, are best shown 
upon Santa Cruz and in the protected canons of Santa 
Rosa. 

No general rule will apply to all plants, but different 
species and genera seem to be variously influenced by the 
climatic conditions. 

As by far the larger part of the island flora is composed 
of the maritime and Coast Range plants, species that delight 
in ocean breezes, spray and fogs, it is not surprising 
that many of them, in the midst of such conditions, 
should often become very luxuriant. Of course differ- 
ence of size is not a specific difference, but often this 
insular luxuriance obscures the close relationship, which, 
on that account, is sometimes best shown by insular de- 
pauperate specimens, as in the case of Brodicea capitata, the 
Santa Rosa Orindelia, and other species. 

An interesting fact in connection with insular variation, 
and one that is not easily accounted for, is the tendency 
that mainland shrubs and bushes show on the islands not 
to develop their lower limbs and branches and therefore 
become tree-like. The most conspicuous examples of these 
tree-like bushes are Prunus ilid/olius, Cercocarpus, Rhus, 
Rhamnus, Ceanothus. 

An insular form is not always a more luxuriant, but 
sometimes is what may be considered a degenerate form: a 
good illustration of this sort of variation is afforded by 
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Malacothrix Coulteri, which is, however, not a Coast Range 
plant. This plant, on the eastern end of Santa Cruz Isl- 
and, is found in its mainland form, and growing with it 
plants varying toward M. insular is, which, in exposed 
situations, might easily become Jd. squalida or indecora. 

A species which can flourish in the Sierra Nevada moun- 
tains, withstand the extreme summer heat of the cen- 
tral valleys, and also grow amongst the fogs of the Coast 
Bange and adjacent islands, must reflect somewhat in its 
characters the very diverse conditions under which it ex- 
ists. The extreme differences of climate that are found 
within a few miles distance make the flora of California a 
flora of variable species, a flora that should be studied in 
the field or with abundant material from many localities. 
The division of the year into wet and dry seasons in- 
duces a form of variation which it may bs not out 
of place to notice, especially as it has some connection with 
insular plants; it is that many perennial species undoubt- 
edly also persist as annuals if they are able to mature their 
seed before the summer's drought kills them. This pecu- 
liarity is alluded to by Dr. Engelman in the Botanical Ga- 
zette, Vol. VI, 235, with reference to EscJischoltzia. 

The great extent of coast line of the islands, Santa Cruz 
having over fifty miles and Santa Bosa more than forty, 
compared with their area, affords a large habitat for a 
maritime flora, and plants most abundant in the vicinity 
of salt water, form a large proportion of the insular flora. 
This is more noticeable on the sloping hills of Santa Bosa 
than on the bold and rocky shores of Santa Cruz, and ac- 
counts for the seemingly great preponderance of snch sea- 
shore plants as EscJischoltzia, Cotyledon, Abronia, Mesembri- 
antkenium, and others. 

The insular floras should be compared with those of the 
neighboring shore and coast range rather than with that of 

2d Skb. Vol. I. (16) Issued October 11, 1888. 
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California in general, and then the absence of certain genera 
and species does not appear so remarkable. 

The summit of the coast range seems to be a barrier that 
limits the habitat of many species, but there are a few from 
the interior not found in the Coast Bange flora that unex- 
pectedly reappear upon the islands. 

The known flora of Santa Cruz and Santa Rosa Islands 
now numbers close upon four hundred species, that of Santa 
Cruz amounting to three hundred and eighty, and that of 
Santa Rosa to nearly two hundred species, with only twenty 
found upon Santa Rosa that have not been reported from 
Santa Cruz. 

If the insular endemic flora of these islands is supposed 
to number twenty species, some doubtful ones must be in- 
cluded; nine of these twenty endemic species inhabit also 
Santa Catalina and Guadalupe Islands, leaving eleven or 
less, peculiar to Santa Cruz, Santa Rosa and San Miguel. 

Of the remaining three hundred and eighty species, over 
three hundred and fifty-five grow about Santa Barbara and 
in the adjoining Santa Inez mountains, leaving twenty-five 
species still to be accounted for, which, with the present 
knowledge of their distribution may be considered as be- 
longing to the San Diego flora, or in a few instances, to the 
plants of the interior region. 

The following notes and observations concerning main- 
land and insular plants having, perhaps, sufficient value to 
be worthy of publication, are here appended : 

Delphinium Parryi, Gray. Bot. Gazette, XII, 50. 
This seems to be the most common species of the Santa 
Inez mountains, and is abundant upon the islands. 

Platy8TIGMA Californicum, Benth. & Hook. =P. denti- 
cvlatum, Greene. 
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The island specimens are more denticulate than the more 
or less denticulate forms of the mainland. 

Thysanocarpus laciniatus, Nutt. =T. ramosus, Greene. 

Calandrinia Breweri, Watson. 

Appears to be more abundant upon Santa Cruz Island 
than on the mainland. 

Rhamnus crocea, Nutt. =R. instdains, Kellogg. 

The large leaved island Rhamnus is abundant in the Santa 
Inez mountains at the higher elevations, but is always a 
bush less than six feet in height. A smaller leaved form 
grows at lower elevations. 

This species in some localities of the more northern por- 
tions of the State, with the habit of a bush, becomes as tall 
as upon Santa Cruz, where it is a fine example of a main- 
land bush becoming an insular tree. 

Rhus ovata, Watson. 

All the species of Rhus are larger and more tree-like upon 
the island than on the mainland, even R. diversiloba almost 
becomes a small tree. In some of the southwest canons of 
Santa Cruz near the sea, R. ovata, with a single trunk and 
compact rounded head, resembled in appearance small ap- 
ple trees, and in full bloom presented a fine appearance, 
very different from the bush of the summits of the mainland 
mountains. It is one of the very first to start forth anew 
from its roots after all vegetation has apparently been killed 
by fire. 

Cercooarpus parvifolius, Nutt. —G. betulcefolim, Nutt. 
A mainland shrub that often is an insular tree. 

Galium Californicum, Hook. & Arn. =G. flaccidum, 
Greene. 

As noted in the Flora of California this species often has 
a pubescent ovary, and the pubescence sometimes persists 
upon the mature white fruit. 
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AUDIBERTIA STACHYOIDES, Benth. 

Common about Santa Barbara and on Santa Cruz Island. 
The Santa Barbara specimens, perhaps, collected from a 
single bush are pistillate, with no trace of stamens. 

Calochortus albus, Dougl. 

Is white flowered upon the mainland, and light-purple 
flowered upon Santa Cruz. 
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BOTANICAL NOTES. 

BT MARY K. CURRAN. 

I. Plants from Baja California. 

The following small but very interesting collection of 
plants was made by Mr. "Walter E. Bryant, already well 
known as an ornithologist, who spent some of the early 
months of this year in the vicinity of Magdalena Bay, 
studying and collecting the mammals and birds of that 
region. Several plants have been omitted from the list, being 
genetically undeterminable because imperfect; and many 
are specifically so, for the same reason, or for lack of the 
necessary literature. 

Argemone Mexicana L. var. alba. 

Sisymbrium canescens Nutt. 

Sisymbrium, sp. 

Lepidium nitidum Nutt. 

Lyrooarpa Coulteri Hook. & Harv. 

BlSCUTELLA, Sp. 

Oligomeris subulata Boiss. 

Krameria parvifolia Benth. 

Drymaria Veatchh. — Prostrate-spreading, minutely pu- 
bescent; leaves ovate, tapering into slender petioles of about 
the same length and together with the flowers, fascicled in the 
axils; pedicels slender, 2-8 lines long; sepals concave oblong- 
ovate with broad scarious margins; petals nearly twice the 
length of the sepals, 6-8-lobed, the outer lobes rather 
large, spatulate, longer than the rest, and extending down- 
ward as an undulate margin to the claw, the intermediate 
ones linear or lanceolate: seeds dark-brown, strongly curved. 

2d 8kb. Vol. I. (16) Issued Dec. 11, 1888. 
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First collected by Dr. Veatch, on Cedros Island — his 
fragmentary specimen so much resembling MoUugo verticil- 
lata that it has been overlooked till Mr. Bryant's specimens 
came to hand. 

FOUQUIERA FORMOSA HBK. 

Gossypium Davidsonii Kell. 
Maxvastrum, sp. 
Malvastrum, sp. 
Anoda hastata Cav. 

SPBLERALOEA, Sp. 

Abutilon, sp. 
Hibiscus, sp. 

MELOCHrA, sp. 

Fagonia Californica Benth. 

Larrea Mexicana Moric. 

Staphylea geniculata Kell. Viscaiiwa geniculate/, Greene. 
Flowering specimens of this obscure plant have lately been 
collected by C. B. Orcutt (distributed under name Chitonia 
simplicifolia Watson), by Dr. Palmer, and now by Mr. Bry- 
ant. The description appended is drawn from this fuller 
material. Fruiting specimens seem to have been collected 
onty by Dr. Veatch. 

Shrubby, low and branching, pubescent or nearly glab-. 
rous: leaves alternate sessile or short-petioled, entire 
(ovate lanceolate to cuneate-obovate, obtuse or retuse) or 
2-4 pinnate with entire uneven leaflets, after the manner of 
Larrea; stipules small, subulate, caducous: flowers her- 
maphrodite: peduncles rather short, stout, 1 -flowered, 
opposite the leaves, deflexed: sepals 4-6, uneven, imbri- 
cate, deciduous: petals pale-yellow, nearly orbicular, 4-6 
lines long; disc obscure; stamens 8; filaments naked, subu- 
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late; anthers versatile : ovary villous, somewhat stipitate, 3-tf- 
lobed, 3-6-celled; styles short, coherent, as many, and stigma 
as many lobed as there are carpels in the ovary; ovules ana- 
tropous, two in each cell, pendulous from the inner angle; 
micropylar extremity produced upward, as in the figure of 
Gkuziacum, Gray's Genera, but in less tubular shape (in the 
description of Viscainoa mentioned as a " small hemis- 
pherical white strophiole)"; raphe ventral; fruit more or 
less pubescent, 3-6 lobed, f-1 inch long, tipped by the 
stout styles; carpels coriaceous, separating at maturity from 
each other, navicular (in dehiscence), opening along the 
inner angle, and remaining attached by slender threads to 
the upper part of the axis formed by the united placentas : 
seeds two in each carpel, remaining suspended from above 
the middle of the axis, ovoid, with a fleshy green or glau- 
cous testa and thin dark-brown tegmen; albumen corneous- 
cartilaginous, rimose; embryo nearly straight in the axis 
of the albumen almost as long as the seed; cotyledons 
nearly orbicular, f oliaceous, or a little fleshy, curved at the 
apex, their edges directed to the raphe and to the axis of 
the fruit, radicle short, conical, superior. 

It will be observed that the description of the seed is 
almost exactly that of Guaiacum by Dr. Gray in Gen. of 
Am. Plants — even the wording has been intentionally fol- 
lowed in order to still more emphasize their resemblance. 

Some curious errors which appear in the earlier descrip- 
tions are herein corrected. Dr Kellogg, in the original 
notice, states that there are pellucid dots in the leaves; a 
careful examination of these makes it probable that he was 
misled by small gummy exudations. The errors of the sec- 
ond description (Viscainoa), which contains the following 
statements: " testa dull and dark-brown; embryo very small 
at the base of a copious hard-cartilaginous or almost cor- 
neous albumen; cotyledons rounded, somewhat convolutely 
enfolding the short blunt radicle " — are more vital and quite 
incomprehensible in the light of the authors succeeding 
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remark — "Concerning this rare and curious shrub of the 
Lower Californian peninsula no new knowledge is forth- 
coming beyond what has been gained by a minute and thor- 
ough examination of the good fruiting specimens collected 
by Dr. Veatch, almost thirty years ago, and now preserved 
in the herbarium of the California Academy of Sciences, 
Pittonia I., 163." Equally at variance with the facts are the 
deductions drawn from the merely external appearance of 
the capsules, on account of which it was relegated to the Eu- 
phorbiacesB and placed near Simmondsia. Its true place is 
certainly in ZygophyllaceaB between Guaiacum and Chitonia, 
and probably a slight modification of the generic character 
will admit it into the latter genus. 

Zizyphus, sp. 

Cardiospermum molle HBK. 

Cardiospermum tortdosum Benth. ? 

Dalea, sp. 

Dalea, sp. 

Dalea, sp. 

Dalea, sp. 

Hosackia, sp. — Near H. rigida, but annual. 

Phaseolus filiformis Benth. 

Calliandria, sp. — Near C. myriophylla. 

Acacia, sp. 

Cassia, sp. — Near C. Lindheimeri. 

Cotyledon, sp. 

(Enothera crassifolia Greene. 

(Enothera. — Near (E. speciosa. 

Gaura parvtflora Dougl. 
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The discovery of a second species of the following genns 
renders necessary some modification of the generic charac- 
ter. In habit the species are very unlike, the first being 
a herbaceous annual, with widely separated leaves, the 
second a shrubby perennial, with small crowded ones. 

They agree, however, in two important particulars — the 
calyx throat is closed by a glandular disk, below which the 
pistil is adnate to the tube — at least it is not free in the cav- 
ity — and the ovary is developed within a leafy branch. 

Gongylooarpus Cham. & Sobl. 

Herbs or shrubs. Leaves alternate. Flowers axillary, 
solitary. Base of the calyx- tube adnate to the branch, 
slender, 4-lobed, long-produced, closed at the throat by a 
fleshy glandular disc; limb 4-lobed. Petals 4, inserted 
with the stamens below the margin of the annular disc. 
Stamens 8, the alternate ones shorter. Anthers ovate; 
ovary 2-3-locular; style filiform; stigma capitate; ovule 
solitary in the loculus. Fruit woody, enclosed within the 
branch. Embryo white, filling the seed. 

G. rubricaulis Cham. & Schl. 

G. frutesoens. — Shrubby, diffusely branched, 1-3 feet 
high; bark shreddy; leaves alternate, of ten many-ranked by 
slow development of the axis, entire, fleshy, oblanceolate, 
tapering into a short petiole: calyx rose-colored; tube slen- 
der, about an inch long; sepals reflexed, linear-lanceolate, 
about as long as the petals; tips free in the bud: petals 
paler, obovate-oval, a half-inch or more in length : stamens 
shorter than the corolla; filaments filiform : ovary irregularly 
angled, 2-celled: fruit an aggregation of 3-20 ovaries 
enclosed within a terminal twicr at first rtanselv r*nv«red 
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It has not been possible with the material at command to 
determine with certainty the shape of the embryo; it is 
more or less curved, somewhat irregularly so, the ovaries 
altering slightly by mutual pressure. The fruiting twigs 
look like oblong irregular galls, more or less constricted in 
parts, and seem to remain on the plant for a considerable 
time — perhaps more than a year. 

This very peculiar genus seems to be nearest to Juwicea 
and Ludivigia, the capsules of which, with alternate bracts 
upon the peduncle, or even on the ovary, show a distinct 
approach to it, and the structure of the glandular disc is 
very similar. 

EUCNIDE CORDATA Kell. 

Mentzelia hispida Wiild. 
Sympetaleia aurea Gray. 
Marah minima Kell. 

PAS8IFLORA FCETIDA L. 

Houstonia asperuloides Gray. 
Ageratum, sp. 

HOFMEISTERIA FASCICULATA (Benth). 

Franseria chenopodifolia Benth. 

Franseria Bryantii. — Suffrutescent, low and branching, 
nearly glabrous: leaves bipinnatifid, with linear lobes: 
6 spike short 10-15 flowered: 9 solitary, 2-3- flowered, usu- 
ally from the same axil as the & spike : fruiting involucre, as 
well as the weak inch-long subulate-terete, straight spines, 
smooth and shining white. 

A remarkable species from its very long, white spines, 
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Bidens bipinnata Gray. 

Leptosyne oobeooarpa Gray. — Of what I take to be this 
species there are three examples: one, much the larger 
plant, agrees very well with Dr. Gray's description, to which 
may be added— akenes strongly scabrous on both surfaces, 
rays rather large, purple. In the two other plants the rays 
are apparently white, the akenes smooth on both surfaces, 
and the border not cleft entirely through. Perhaps this 
last form may be L. parthenoideSj or dmecta — species which 
Dr. Gray seems to have suspected to be too near the above. 

Perityle California Benth. & var. nuda Gray. — Kays 
yellow; leaves varying greatly in size and dissection. 

Perityle Fitchii Torr. — Rays white, conspicuous. 

Dysodia anthemidifolia Benth. 

Porophyllum. — A shrubby species. 

Nicolletia Edwardsii Gray. — Probably this species, 
though a much more robust plant than the one described, 
possibly perennial; rays yellow, becoming puiplish with 
age; glands infrequent on the involucre and small on the 
leaves; scales of the pappus lacerate, the awn arising from 
a deep notch. 

Peotis multiseta Benth. — Pappus of the disk usually 
awnless, and with merely the rudiment of a crown. 

Trixis angustifolia D. C. 

Malacothrix Xanti Gray. 

Asclepias subulata Decaisne. 

Phaceua pedioellata Gray. 

Nama hispidum Gray. 
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Heliotropium, sp. 

Krynitzku, near K. angustifolia, Gray. 

Krynitzkia, sp. 

IpOMJEA, Sp. 

Convolvulus, sp. 

SOLANUM ELEAGNIFOLIUM Cav. 
SOLANUM, Sp. 

Physalis glabra Benth. 
Physalis, sp, 

NlCOTIANA, sp. 

Lycium, sp., near L. Califomicum. 

Lycium, sp., near L. gracilipes. 

Many of our species of Lycium seem too closely related; 
a careful study of intermediate forms in the field would 
probably much reduce their number. 

Antirrhinum cyathiferum Benth. 

Dr. Gray, in his Synoptical Flora, casts a doubt upon 
the distinctness of his A. chytrospermum, in the following 
words: 

"A. cyathiferum of Lower California appears to differ from 
the following in having linear-lanceolate sepals of only half 
the length of the tube of the corolla and a shallower cup to 
the seeds/' The specimens brought by Mr. Bryant from Mag- 
dalena Bay show great variation in the comparative length of 
the sepals and tube of the corolla, as well as in the cups of 
the seeds, so that it is probable a careful comparison will 
show them to be too closely related. 

No one familiar with Mohavea viscida Gray (Antirrhinum 
confertiflorum Benth.) can look at these plants and fail to be 
struck by their close relationship, especially in habit, cap- 
sules and seeds. 
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STEMODIA DUBANTIFOLIA (L.) 

Castilleia, sp. 

Mabtynia ALTHEiEFOLU Benth. 

KUELLIA, sp. 
BUELLIA, sp. 

Belopebone Caufobnica Benth. 

Verbena, sp. 

Lippia, sp. 

Teucbium glandulosum Kell. 

Htptis Emobyi Torr. 

Staohys ooccinea Jacq. 

Plantago Patagonioa Jacq. 

Abbonia makitima Lam. 

Abbonia gbacilis Benth. — Probably a form of A. umbel- 
late. 

Mirabujs ljbvis (Benth.) Oxybaphus Icevis Benth. M. Cal- 
if ornica Gray. — Mr. Bryant's specimens, brought from 
Magdalena Bay, are nearly bat not quite glabrous, the ine- 
quality of the involucral lobes variable and often not greater 
than is found in our Calif ornian forms. 

Allionia incarnata L. 

Pterostegia macroptera Benth. 

Dr. Parry and Mr. Greene propose a new genus, Harfor- 
dia, for this species, P. galioides Greene, which he considers 
identical with it; and P./ruticosa Greene, from Cedros Is- 
land, because, as they state, it "differs from Pterostegia in 
its perennial habit, its axile excentric embryo, and from all 
known Eriogoneae in its dioecious flowers." 

That the above statements are, to a certain extent, erro- 
neous is shown by these specimens brought from the original 
locality. 
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P. galioides, which Dr. Parry reduces to a synonym of 
P. macroptera, is in onr herbarium specimens much more 
unlike that species than is P. fruticosa, which seems to dif- 
fer from it only in its more shrubby and compact habit and 
shorter nodes. The leaves in Mr. Bryant's specimens 
are spatulate-obovate, but much broader than in P. fruticosa 
— in Mr. Greene's specimens of P. galioides they are very 
narrow. The flowers, so far as known , as well as the akenes, 
are identical in all. It is possible that these plants are 
sometimes dioecious, but P. macroptera, at least in our spec- 
imens, has male and female flowers from the same axils — 
the former soon falling. The embryo agrees with the di- 
agnosis of Pterostegia in Benth. & Hook. Gen. PL (who 
place it in Koenigie®, not in Eriogon.eaB) — "Embryo excen- 
tricus, curvus, cotyledonibus suborbicuiatis, radicula long- 
iuscula accumbenti-ascendente." As compared with that of 
P. drymarioide8 it is not quite so much curved, and its 
cotyledons are oval or oblong instead of suborbicular. 

Any distinctions founded upon variations in form or de- 
velopment of the bracts lose all force upon examination of 
our familiar California species. It seems not to be known 
that this species (P. drymarioidet) fruits in two different 
forms on the same plant, although Hooker and Arnott as 
long ago as the publication of Bot. Beechy described the 
flowers as polygamous. The two flowers springing from 
the axils of opposite leaves are usually unequally developed, 
one matures in the ordinary variable wing-saccate shape, 
and the other either aborts and falls, or the bract is folded 
simply and closely round the akene. the meeting margins 
erose-denticulate, or, especially in the southern forms, the 
bract is so little developed that the maturing akene projects 
one-half its length beyond it. 

Amarantus Palmeri Watson. 

Atriplex Barclayana Dietr. ? 

SUJEDA TORRETANA Watson. 
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Euphorbia ebiantha Benth. 

EUPHOBBIA MICROMEBIA Boiss. 

Euphorbia polycabpa Benth. 

EUPHOBBIA, sp. 

Phyllanthus, sp. 

SlMMONDSIA OaLIFOBNICA Nutt. 

Ficus, sp. 

Anemopsis Calipobnica Hook. 

Lobanthu8, sp. 

MUHLENBERGIA DEBILIS Trin. 
BOUTELOUA POLYSTACHYA Benth. 
BOUTELOUA OUGOSTAOHYA Torr. 

Oenchbus Palmebi Vasey. 

II. Papaverece of the Pacific Coast. 

As long as species exist and naturalists are found to study 
them, there will probably be differences of opinion as to 
their limits, and it is far easier and more gratifying to the 
personal ambition of a botanist to name and describe forms 
which shall thenceforth bear his name as an appendage, 
than to patiently study variations from many localities, 
and probably end by finding them all run together under 
older names. 

There is, however, a limit to the multiplication of 
species after the manner which the lamented Engelmann 
calls "the too common mistake of adopting the characters 
of a single individual as those of the species/' which is soon 
found in the minute description necessary for the sep- 
aration of forms, leading continually to the more mi- 
nute description of other forms which will not exactly 
agree with any of those already described, a process which 
very shortly reaches far beyond the sublime. In Esch- 
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scholtzia, for instance — a very variable member of a variable 
family which has lately suffered such great amplification — 
we are already gravely asked to count the number of 
stamens, and consider the fraction of a line in the width of 
a torus, or the length of a filament. There are in this genus 
of such wide distribution, probably fifty more species quite 
as good as those recently described, and Platystemon prob- 
ably contains nearly as many. 

That the flora of California is unusually variable is be- 
ginning to be understood. Some of the causes of this 
variability are well set forth in a preceding paper, and 
probably amplifications of our well-known genera will 
henceforth be looked upon with some doubt. The tendency 
of natural history has usually been in the opposite direc- 
tion — many species described, often from widely separated 
localities, and from single or fragmentary specimens, 
being found, in the course of time, to be too closely con- 
nected by intermediate forms, the species are more or less 
reduced. 

That the conclusions drawn by the writer from the fol- 
lowing notes may in some cases be erroneous is quite 
possible. That there may be no doubt as to the facts, sets 
of the plants noticed will, as far as possible, be distributed 
to the principal herbaria, especially to those most interested 
in our flora. 

As will be seen by the following tribal arrangement, 1 
have ventured to differ from Dr. Gray's last tentative revis- 
ion by replacing Dendromecon in Ha nnemannice, where, by its 
affinities, it seems to belong; and from Bentham & Hooker 
(though agreeing with Dr. Gray), by placing Bomneya in 
I/upapaverece. 

The general opinion (with which I fully agree) seems to 
be that Hunnemannia cannot be kept up as a distinct genus, 
but as it is known to me only by description, it is left for 
future consideration. 

Tribe I. Platistemoneje. — Leaves mainly opposite or 
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whorled. Flowers trimerous. Stigmatic apices of the oar- 
pels distinct, alternate with the placentae. 

1. Platystemon. 

Tribe II. Eupapavebk®. — Leaves mainly alternate. Flow- 
ers rarely trimerous. Oarpels completely combined, even 
the stigmas confluent or radiate from a common center, 
never more numerous than the placentae. Oapsule ovoid or 
oblong. 

2. Canbya. Trimerous, and stigmas opposite placentae. 

3. Arotomecon. Dimerous and stigmas alternate with 
the placentae. 

4. Eomneya. Trimerous (but pluricarpellary), and stig- 
mas over the septiform placentae. 

5. Abgemone. Di- or trimerous. Stigmas over the 
placentaB. Style short, radiating. 

6. Papaver. Di- or rarely trimerous. Stigmas over 
the placentae and radiating upon the convex or discoid sum- 
mit of the ovary. 

7. Meconopsis. Dimerous. Stigmas over the placentae. 
Style clavate. 

Tribe III. Hunnemannle. Leaves alternate. Flowers 
dimerous, erect in the bud. Stigmas confluent, with 2-mer- 
ous divergent lobes. Capsules linear, hard, grooved, elas- 
tically dehiscent from base to apex along the two placentif- 
erous margins. 

8. Dendromecon. Shrubby. Leaves entire. Seeds 
carunculate. 

Herbaceous. Leaves dissected. Torus excavated. Stigmas 
more numerous than the placenta. 

9. Hunnemannia. Sepals discrete. Stigma lobes short, 
ovate. 
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10. E8CH8CHOLTZIA. Sepals coherent. Stigma lobes lin- 
ear. 

Certain field observations made recently appear to me to 
so materially alter the relations of Platystigma and Platy- 
stemon as to enable them to be satisfactorily placed in the 
same genus. This is the more desirable, because their re- 
semblance is so great, before the development of the capsule, 
as to require careful scrutiny to distinguish them. 

Platy8temon Califomicus was observed this year at San 
Simeon, by the writer, with quantities of dark-brown shin- 
ing seeds escaping from the apex of a capsule having 
coherent carpels, which, though folded in the usual man- 
ner and lightly coherent, were not torulose, and contained 
no seeds, the enclosed ovules being entirely undeveloped. 
By opening and carefully stretching a section of the ovary 
under the microscope, the folds of the carpels may be 
opened and the manner of the development of its singular 
fruit displayed. Each carpel has four nerve-like placenta), 
those farthest from the margin being enclosed by folding, 
the two nearest forming part of the wall of the capsule, and 
their ovules, unless aborted, maturing in its cavity. 

P. linearis makes a close approach to this method of 
fruiting — its deeply sulcate capsule is formed of carpels 
which fold but do not unite, and the resemblance is still 
greater when, as often happens, they are increased in num- 
ber. So far as I know, this form has not attracted the 
notice of any one, though subsequent examination of her- 
barium specimens shows that it was collected many years 
ago at Santa Cruz. Mr. Brandegee brings it also this year 
from Santa Eosa Island. 

Both these species are very variable in size, pubescence, 
and number and relative size of floral organs. One peculi- 
arity which they share with Arctomecon and Caribya is the 
persistency of their petals. It is, however, probably not con- 
stant in any of them, certainly not in Canbya, and still less in 
Platystemon, though it is very common, and there are speci- 
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mens in our herbarium where the petals are still firmly ad- 
herent to the receptacle from which the ripened carpels 
have fallen. 

P. Oregamts differs from the first two species much more 
than they from each other, and though quite variable, is 
much less so than either of them. Its anthers vary from 
short to long-oval, filaments from filiform to dilated, and 
leaves from entire to denticulate, in plants growing side by 
side. 

Flatystemon Benth. 

Platystigma Benth. Meconella Nutt. 

Annual, herbaceous, branching. Leaves opposite or 
whorled (the lower alternate), entire or nearly so. Flowers 
nodding in the bud. Sepals usually 3. Petals 6 or more, 
often persistent. Filaments dilated. Ovary 1-locular, com- 
pound of 3-oo carpels with linear or triangular stigmatic 
apices, which alternate with the nerviform placentas. Cap- 
sules dehiscent from the apex, the valves not separating from 
the placentae. 

P. Californicus Benth. 

Hispid to soft villous, with long spreading hairs, or some- 
times almost glabrous, erect or prostrate. Leaves linear, 
sessile or clasping: peduncles long, erect: sepals villous: 
petals 6-12, cream-color, or the alternate ones yellow, often 
persistent: ovary sulcate, hispid, villous or sometimes sca- 
brous; carpels 5-40, linear, easily separable, each folded, 
coherent near its margins, and enclosing two of its four 
nerviform placentae, the remaining two forming part of the 
internal wall of the capsule; ovules many, sometimes devel- 
oping in the closed carpel and aborting in the cavity of the 
•capsule, sometimes directly the reverse: seeds smooth, 
dark-brown when found in the capsule, pale if enclosed in 
the indehiscent carpels, oblong, somewhat incurved along 
the raphe. 

Capsule usually early separating into as many torulose 
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pods as there are carpels; in the less common form dehis- 
cing at the apex, and afterward opening along one or more 
of the placental lines. 

P. leiooarpum Fisch. & Mey. is one of the smooth forms, 
not even separable as a variety. 

Platystemon linearis (Benth.) 

Annual, branching, pale-green, more or less villous: leaves 
linear, sessile or clasping: peduncles erect, elongated: se- 
pals villous: petals 6-12, cream-color, or the alternate ones 
yellow, often persistent: filaments dilated to near the top; 
anthers linear: ovary lobed, the compound of 3-oo some- 
what navicular carpels; placentas several near each margin 
of the carpel, the edges of which approach but do not 
unite: stigmas linear- triangular: seeds dark-brown, shin- 
ing, somewhat incurved along the raphe. — Platystigma lin- 
ear e Benth. 

Platystemon Oreganus (Benth.) 

Annual, branching, glabrous, very slender, with long- 
jointed dichotomous stems : leaves ovate-spatulate to oblan- 
ceolate, or the upper ones linear, entire or denticulate: 
sepals minutely scabrous near the top: petals usually 6, 
cream-color: filaments often obliquely dilated near the base : 
anthers short to long oval: carpels three or more, tipped by 
narrow stigmas; ovary linear, twisted, the carpels tapering 
at each end, with one nerviform placenta at each margin: 
seeds dark-brown, shining, oval or ovate, with prominent 
raphe. — Platystigma Californicum Benth. & Hook. P. Ore- 
ganum Benth. & Hook. P. denticulalum Greene. Mecon- 
ella Oregana Nutt. M. Cali/ornica Torr. M. denticidata 
Greene. 

Oanbya Candida Parry. — Examination of numerous speci- 
mens shows that this plant is even more closely related to 
Arctomecon than had been previously suspected. 

The petals differ much in persistence and the capsule is 
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coriaceous, 3-5, often 4-lobe& dehiscent to the middle, not 
to the base, excepting in age or by violence. 

C. aurea Watson, is a slender form, of which, so far as I 
know, only early plants have been collected, though our 
specimens show one capsule with mature seeds identical 
with the ordinary form. 

•The conditions under which the petals of some of our 
Fapaveracese persist, are not yet at all understood, but 
probably varying heat and moisture will account for the 
phenomenon more or less. 

Eomneya Coultem Harv. 

The concave sepals of Bomneya vary from glabrous to 
densely spinose. The wing — a prolongation of the upper 
portion of one margin which is overlapped by the next 
sepal — is developed in the same manner in Platystemon, es- 
pecially in P. Californicu8 and P. linearis. The styles are 
connate, and the stigmas more or less so. In dehiscence 
both the valves and placentae separate from the stout, per- 
sistent ribs, which form a spiral frame enclosing the pla- 
centae and the seeds which are for sometime involved in its 
meshes. The seeds are angular with a prominent raphe, 
reticulated, and covered with small scurfy tuberculations. 

Abgemone L. 

Our common Californian species, already probably too 
near A. Mexicana, is brought nearer still by the one recently 
described under the name of A. corymbosa Greene. It is a 
somewhat depauperate form from a very dry region, and 
only one specimen was collected. The flowers are white, 
1-3 inches in diameter, as observed from the car windows. 
The capsules in the solitary example are 3-4 lobed; rather 
small; the lobes of the pale, but not blotched leaves are 
very shallow, and the whole plant is prickly, in the manner 
of A. Mextcana, to which it undoubtedly belongs. 

2d Skb. Vol. I. (17) Issued Dec. 11, 1888. 
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Papaver Californioum Gray.=P. Lemmoni Greene. 

This plant, as Dr. Gray notes in his description, very 
strongly resembles our common Meconopsis. In abundant 
specimens of both, brought from the vicinity of Santa Bar- 
bara by Mr. Brandegee, the resemblance is even greater 
than was supposed, for the flowers prove to be hardly dis- 
tinguishable in color, and some of the specimens of Mecon- 
opsis brought from Santa Cruz Island are hairy. 

If there were a plant " exactly intermediate in its stig- 
matic structure" between P. Califomicum and Meconopsis 
heterophylla which otherwise bear such strong resemblance, 
all the forms would probably go as Papaver heterophyllum 
(Benth.), but in fact the specimen sent us by Mr. Spence 
from the original locality has precisely the " conical apicu- 
lation" (very common in poppies) which was supposed to jus- 
tify P. Lemmoni. It varies, of course, in height, and the 
capsule in breadth, in different specimens or on the same 
plant. 

Meconopsis heterophylla Benth.=lf. crassi/oUa Benth. 
Papaver heterophyllum Greene. 

There is a structural difference between this plant and 
Papaver Califomicum, which appears to have escaped no- 
tice. The stout external ribs of the capsule in Meconopsis 
are evidently continuous with the angles of the concave 
disc. In Papaver they are immersed in the capsular walls, 
and unite with the conical disc beneath the angles. 

Dendromecon rigidum Benth. =D. Harfordii Kell. D. 
fleocile Greene. 

The capsule in dehiscence separates at first from the 
base, afterward breaking away near the top from the firm, 
persistent placental ribs. Margins of the leaves membran- 
aceous, usually when mature becoming rough by fissure. 

D. flexile is a very luxuriant form; the membranous mar- 
gin of the leaves usually entire, but not revolute. The 
thorn-like axillary buds are the same in all the forms. 
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Eschscholtzia Cham. 

Herbaceous. Leaves dissected. Torus excavated. Flowers 
erect in the bud. Sepals 2, united into a calyptra. Petals 
4. Stamens oo. Ovary with 2 nerviform placentas: style 
short; stigma lobes 4-8. Capsule linear rigid, 30-ribbed, 
falling from the receptacle and dehiscing from base to apex 
along the placentiferous margins. Seeds round or oval, 
reticulate; cotyledons cleft or entire. Juice of the stem 
colorless, of the root, orange. 

ESCHSCHOLTZIA Califobnica Cham. — Annual or perennial, 
branching or scapose, pale green or glaucous, glabrous, 
scabrous or scabrous-pilose : stems striate or angular: leaves 
alternate or the upper ones opposite or whorled, more or 
less compoundly dissected into oblong or filiform segments : 
receptacle excavated, the outer margin often more or less hor- 
izontally dilated and fleshy; the inner scarious, at first hori- 
zontal but becoming erect from pressure of the growing ovary ; 
calyptra ovate to acuminate, often retuse or 2-lobed at the 
apex, separating at the base and opening by fissure along one 
side: flowers from broadly campanulate to nearly rotate; pet- 
als four, orange, yellow or ochroleucous: stamens oo, borne 
on the petals and deciduous with them; filaments short, an- 
thers linear: ovary many-ovuled, but seeds fewer by abor- 
tion : capsules falling from the receptacle and dehiscing elas- 
tically from the base upward by two valves, the two nerviform 
placentae partially separating from them; seeds round or 
oval, often apiculate at one or both ends; testa dark brown, 
reticulated, the surface more or less scabrous, tegmen orange, 
adherent to the albumen; embryo minute, with cleft or en- 
tire cotyledons. Chryseis compacta Lindl.; C. Calif omica 

Hook. & Arn.; C. crocea, ccespitosa & tenui/olia T. & G. ; 
C. Douglasii Hook. & Arn.; Omonoia Calif otmica Eaf.; Esch- 
scholtzia compacta Walp. ; E. crocea, Douglasii, ccespitosa & 
tenuifolia Benth. ; E. Mexicana, Austince, peninsularis, Par- 
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ishii, elegans, glauca, maritima, leptandra, tenuisecta, glypto- 
sperma, Lemmoni & rhombipetala Greene. 

Var. hypeooides Gray. E. hypecoides Benth. E. minu- 
tifiora Watson. E. ramosa & E. modesta Greene. 

Var. tenuifolia. E. tmuifolia Hook. 

The large number of forms of Eschseholtzia recently de- 
scribed, most of them intermediate between the original 
species and the already doubtful E. ccespitosa and E. minu- 
tijfora, has had the effect of rendering them all untenable, 
and until the annual forms have been more abundantly col- 
lected, not even varieties can be indicated with any cer- 
tainty. Among the perennial forms there are certainly 
none yet characterized which are worthy of even varietal 
rank, all of them and most of the annuals being invalidated 
by the variable form of our peninsula, a region from which 
no one has yet had the hardihood to propose a new species. 

Eschseholtzia Cali/ornica as it grows within the city limits 
is always perennial, the young plants germinating in Au- 
tumn, bloom in the following spring, and thenceforward 
almost all the time. The branches, as is frequent among 
our weak coast plants, are prostrate in exposed situations, 
but more or less erect when sheltered, and dying at the end of 
the flowering season, are often followed by scapose flowers 
which spring from among the crown of long-peduncled leaves 
before the succeeding branches appear. The plant varies 
from smooth to scabrous; in color from pale-green to very 
glaucous ; the lobes of the leaves from linear to 
short-oblong ; the flowers from 1-2 inches in diameter, 
from broadly campanulate (never "funnelform," at least in 
full expansion) to nearly rotate, from orange to pale yellow 
or ochroleucous, with or without a deeper orange base; the 
calyptra, from long-acuminate to short-ovate, usually bi- 
lobed at the apex, and opening by one long fissure and two 
or three shorter ones; the torus rim from £-2 lines in width; 
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the stamens from 12-40 in number, and the seeds from 
round to oblong-apiculate, with cleft or entire cotyledons. 

The roughness of the surface of Eschscholtzia, for which I 
do not know a very appropriate term, is exceedingly vari- 
able. It is never really scabrous, for, though uneven to 
the touch, it is always soft. Its mode of formation is best 
observed in such forms as E. maritima, where the epidermis 
is raised in small folds over nearly the entire plant, or in our 
coast form, where it seems to be produced, in part at least, 
by laceration of the membranous margins. The foi'ms 
described as "hirsute-scabrous," "hoary-pubescent," etc., 
have only elongations of the ordinary roughness. 

The development of the flower is analagous to that of the 
rose — the apical point ceasing to elongate, the outer layers 
of the floral axis rise above it as a wall and are folded over 
at the summit, the order of succession of the floral 
organs being apparently from above downward. The por- 
tion of the folded top of the receptacle to which the petals 
and stamens are attached, is at first horizontal or de- 
pressed, and usually marked with as many more or less 
prominent ridges as there are stamens in the inner row. 
The outer margin of the fold is often developed into a 
prominent fleshy rim, to which an undue amount of impor- 
tance has been attached, but in many cases hardly a trace 
of it can be found, the so-called * 'outer rim of the torus" in 
such cases being the line of attachment of the caducous 
calyptra. 

The petals are very frequently uneven, notched, or even 
lobed, apparently from crumpling in the bud, and very 
variable in size, shape and color even in the same variety. 

The seeds of Fschscholtzia are all, so far as I have seen, 
reticulate, the elevated lines being apparently of the same 
nature as the papillose-scabrous roughness of the plant. 
The reticulations and their nature can best be seen in im- 
mature seeds; later they are obscured by irregular develop- 
ment, as in var. tenuifolia, sometimes in leptandra and in our 
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coast form, where a part of the reticulation is unequally 
and excessively developed, even — which occurs in no other 
form — hiding the raphe. 

In some of the forms the minute roughness of the seeds, 
which ordinarily is barely visible with a good glass, is un- 
usually developed, filling the reticulated spaces with an 
ash-gray scurf. This is very common even in the form 
about San Francisco, where the same capsule frequently 
shows us seeds of the ordinary brown color and others 
wholly or partially scurfy and gray. In the form described 
as E. ghjpto8perma this scurf, unusually developed, seems 
to spread not only over the intervals but over the ridges as 
well. 

It was, I believe, Professor Coulter, in the Botanical Ga- 
zette of August, 1879, who first called attention to the pecu- 
liar variation of the cotyledons of Eschscholtzia. It has 
since, however, in a note appended to the description of E. 
tenuiseda, been announced as a discovery of great impor- 
tance that those " whose torus lack the spreading outer rim 
have entire cotyledons, while those which possess that spread- 
ing outer rim have them deeply bifid, i. e. cleft below the mid- 
dle into two linear segments." How little reliance is to be 
placed upon this character as an. aid to classification, may 
be seen from the fact that in a handful of germinating 
plants gathered by Mr. Brandegee from a trench by the side 
of the road near the Marine Hospital, the greater number 
had bifid cotyledons, many were entire, some were bifid on 
one side and entire on the other, some bifid on one side and 
3-cleft on the other, and one was 3-cleft on one and 4-cleft 
on the other side. These peculiarities are even more strik- 
ing in the minute embryo, for there they are cleft nearly to 
the base and so, as Professor Coulter remarked, apparently 
often have three, four, five or six separate cotyledons. 
It will be readily understood that sufficient seeds for 
proper investigations could not always be spared from 
herbarium specimens, so that in the notes appended I 
have often been obliged to draw conclusions from a few, 
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and in several cases as noted, none have been seen, but our 
ordinary perennial form and the one described as E. leptan- 
dra have been more fully studied. In these forms as well as 
in the other perennial ones, bifid cotyledons are certainly 
the rule. It may be that the cleft cotyledons are the seed 
expression of luxuriant growth, for in the smaller annual 
forms they vary from entire to various degrees of lobing, 
in apparent accordance with such a theory. 

Whether the forms of EschschoUzia are perennial or an- 
nual, seems to depend upon the amount of heat and moist- 
ure. As a rule, the middle coast, and the northern ones 
are perennial. Those of the southern coast and of 
the interior are mostly annual. The island variations have 
not been sufficiently observed, but are probably dependent 
upon similar causes. In the foothills of the Sierra Nevada 
the stoutest of all our perennial forms grows about small 
streams and in springy places, while the slender annual 
var. tenuifolia is found on the dry ground not far away. 

E. glauca matches very well one of the common forms 
about San Francisco. It is often hardly glaucous at all, 
and, as Mr. Brandegee observed on Santa Cruz Island, is 
frequently of a reddish hue throughout. 

E. maritima is the most scabrous of all the forms, though 
the pubescence is short. Its calyptra, in luxuriant cultiva- 
tion sometimes becomes foliaceous at the tip. The peculiar 
whiteness of the foliage is partly pruinose, partly the effect 
of the irregular elevations of the epidermis. 

E. leptandra is as strongly perennial as E. Colifornica, of 
the coast. It is not "strictly erect," is either green or 
glaucous, and varies much in dissection of foliage. The 
seeds are either ash-gray or brown, and many of them have 
strap-shaped reticulations similar to, but shorter than those 
of E. tenuifolia. The author of the species says that it is 
found in " desert plains near Verdi, in the western part of 
Nevada," a somewhat peculiar habitat for a perennial form, 
until it is explained that the locality is in the canon of the 
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Truckee River. The cotyledons are cleft nearly to the 
base. 

E. Austince differs from the common form in its very 
slight or obsolete torus rim. Its cotyledons are entire or 
one cleft and the other entire. 

E. tenuisecta I have not seen. From the description, it 
approaches the annual forms elegans and penimularis, and, 
like them, has cleft cotyledons. 

E. Parishii was described from small flowering specimens 
only. 

E. elegans. — The annual form corresponding to E. Austince. 
Cotyledons entire or one of them cleft. 

E. penimularis. — Exactly the ordinary form of E. Calif or- 
nica, but annual. Cotyledons shortly cleft or merely 
notched. 

E. Meocicana — The annual representative of the form de- 
scribed as E. leptandra. I have not seen mature fruit. 

E. rlwmbipetala — of which E. Lemmoni, judging from the 
description, is a more elongated- scabrous and less scapose 
variation — is one of the most peculiar forms and perhaps 
separable as a variety when better known. It has usually 
entire broad cotyledons. 

E. ramosa has entire or barely notched broad cotyledons. 
Some specimens from Santa Cruz Island are only a few 
inches in height, branching from the base; and a straggling 
form has been collected on San Clemente. It is not 
"strictly maritime, growing only within reach of the sea 
spray;' ' Mr. Braudegee found it in abundance near the 
summit of Santa Cruz Island. 

E. glyptospei % ma. — The seeds are not really pitted, as may 
be seen by examination of the immature ones; the retic- 
ulations are covered, as well as nearly all of the intervals, 
by a gray scurf, like that which appears in many of the 
other forms. 
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K modesta. —Examination of Mr. Parish's No. 1951, 
shows some curious discrepancies between the specimen 
and the description. The flowers do not nod in the bud, the 
petals are often entire on the margins, the anthers and fila- 
ments of about equal length. The stamens which in the 
description are said to be definitely 8 "in two rows on op- 
posite sides of the pistil" — whatevei that may mean — were 
found to be ten in the first flower examined, three on the 
base of two petals, and two on the alternate ones. 

E. (enuifolia is the best defined of all the forms, but it 
has not been enough collected to determine the constancy 
of its characters. So far, only nearly scapose forms with 
2-lobed calyptras and tuberculate-scabrous seeds are known. 

III. Miscellaneous Studies. 

Rhamntjs crocea Nutt. B. ilicifolius Kell. B. inmlaris 
Greene. 

In the vicinity of San Francisco this plant grows as a 
small, straggling shrub, with very small leaves. On the 
slopes of Mt. Diablo and in Lake County it frequently at- 
tains a much larger growth. Dr. Kellogg, who described 
this robust form under the name of B. ilicifoliu&, notes that 
it is often as much as six inches in diameter, and a wood 
section brought by the writer from the vicinity of Antioch, 
which was cut from one of the branches of a small tree, 
exceeds that measurement. Excepting increased size of 
trunk and leaves, it differs in no way from the ordinary 
form. 

Var. pilosa Trelease Mss., from the Santa Maria Valley, 
in the mountains back of San Diego, is the most distinct of 
the known forms. The leaves are revolute, and all parts of 
the plant pilose. It is insufficiently known, only fruiting 
branches having been collected, 

B. insidus Kell., must still be considered doubtful, for, 
though both the specimen and the figure so marked, are 
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undoubtedly R. crocea, they do not agree with each other 
nor with tho description, in which the fruit is said to be 
"greenish-black," and the leaves " thin, repand-mucronate 
dentate." 

Rhamnus Californica Esch. R. olei/olius Hook. jB. 
tornentellns Benth. R. rubra Greene. 

The depauperate form described under the latter name 
grows at an altitude of from 4000-6000 feet on the east- 
ern slope of the Sierra Nevada, in poor soil composed of 
disintegrated granite sand. On the western slope, in richer 
soil, it is a much more robust plant at the same altitude, 
and descending along the line of the Central Pacific Rail- 
road it merges by almost imperceptible gradations into 
R. tomentellu8. The description contains some errors. The 
author says : ° Species allied to the evergreen R. Californica 
of the western part of California, which is of a quite differ- 
ent floral character, its calyx segments being rotate-spread- 
ing, its filaments subulate and sufficiently elongated to bear 
the anthers clear above the petals, which latter are entirely 
destitute of the hairiness which a good magnifying power 
reveals in R. rubra, so designated partly because it will be 
an easy and euphonious name, and partly because the outer 
bark has a red-brown tinge very unlike that of the species 
with which it will stand in closest juxtaposition." Else- 
where he says that the berry is two-seeded, pyriform, and 
the seeds narrowed at the base. 

Examination of hundreds of growing plants of all the 
forms shows that so far as the flowers are concerned there 
is scarcely a perceptible difference. The young stems are 
red-brown, the old ones gray, quite as much so in our sand- 
hills as at Truckee. The petals are bifid and cucullatein all 
the forms never " concealing the anther," no more naked in 
the coast than in the mountain form. The berries of all the 
varieties are often 2-seeded, and when so are not depressed- 
globose; those of R. rubra when, as often, 3-seeded, are as 
much so as in any other form, and the differences of the 
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seeds are trivial and inconstant. The leaves are deciduous 
at high altitudes; even our form at the level of the sea loses 
most of its leaves in midwinter, as I have often had occasion 
to remark in looking for the cocoons of Telea ceanothi. 

R. Caii/ornica varies greatly in size and habit. It is 
usually a bush from 4-12 feet high. Immediately along 
the coast, in unprotected situations, it is apt, like so many 
of our coast plants, to become prostrate, forming circular 
patches 6-12 feet in diameter, the stout branches often 
more or less covered by the soil. In Marin County it often 
makes a small compact tree, 15-20 feet in height and 25-30 
inches in circumference. 

All our forms, running together, seem also to run into 
B. Purshiana, but the latter is not sufficiently well known to 
me, especially in mature fruiting specimens, to allow the 
formation of a definite opinion on the subject. 

Purshia glandidosa Curran. — Fuller material from various 
localities in California and Nevada has convinced me that 
Dr. Gray was right in looking upon this as a mere form of 
P. tridmUxta DO. 

Hauya arborea (Kell.) (Enotliera arbor ea Kell. Hauya 
Caii/ornica Watson. 

The anthers are not aristate and the filaments are deltoid, 
those opposite the petals much shorter than the others; the 
style is tortuous near the summit; the wing of the seed tri- 
angular-acuminate, longer than the body; and the lower half 
of the calyx-tube hairy within. The generic character 
must therefore be modified in some respects. 

This plant bears a considerable resemblance to our famil- 
iar ZauschverUi. The habit is very similar, as well as the 
shape of the calyx-tube, and attachment of the petals. The 
anthers in Dr. Kellogg' s colored drawing are represented 
yellow, but in more recent specimens they are found to be 
rose-colored like the petals. 
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Zauschxebia Caltfornica Presl. Z. Mexicana Presl. 
Z. latifolia, tomentella, yillosa & carta Greene. 

The characters on which these later species were founded 
are not well borne out by the specimens. Why a plant 
with a woody perennial base should not be called suffru- 
tescent is hard to understand, and a strictly entire-leaved 
ZauAchneria has probably never been collected, certainly 
not by the author of Z. cana, whose own specimens though 
having lost most of their broader leaves, retain sufficient 
to show that they are frequently denticulate. The broader 
leaves of Z. villosa are feather-veined, the narrower ones of 
Z. latifolia and tomenteUa are not, and these two forms may 
be collected from the same root, although the latter is said 
by the author to have a good seed character— the difference 
between "clavate-oblong." and "almost pyriform" The pu- 
bescence, size of the flower and length of the filaments vary too 
much, even in the same plant, to be of any value in classifica- 
tion. Mature seeds are not often collected, either because 
their season is so late or on account of the ravages made by 
the larva of a small moth, which inhabits its capsule. The 
species is very abundant throughout the state, the forms 
growing in the Sierra Nevada usually having rather broad 
leaves, either slightly or densely pubescent, and the 
southern forms, unless in shaded localities, much nar- 
rower ones with the leaves of the undeveloped lateral 
branches fascicled in the axils. The form described as 
Z. villo8a grows from Monterey southward, and runs into 
var. microphylla (Z. cana Greene), both on the mainland 
and on the islands. 

About San Francisco Bay it is probably most abundant 
on Angel Island, where it varies extremely in the form of 
the leaves, pubescence, and size of the flowers. The cap- 
sules in some of the plants have a very peculiar look, being 
more than an inch long and twisted like the bud of a con- 
volvulus. . 

The flowers of Zauschneria are horizontal, and in opening 
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the two upper petals become more or less erect, the two 
lower lying in the plane of. the calyx-tube, but if from any 
cause the bud is held erect, the flower opens regularly. 
The lobes of the calyx-tube are usually erect, sometimes, 
though rarely, reflexed. The globular base is 8-sulcate 
with as many ribs arising from the grooves, four of them 
continuing to the end of the calyx-lobes, and the alter- 
nate ones terminating in a series of anastomosing 
arches at the base of the petals, which therefore have a tri- 
angular attachment. The base of the calyx is lined by an 
adnate disc terminating at the narrowest part of the tube 
in eight lobes, which are very variable in size and shape, 
sometimes reduced to an irregular line. The erect longer 
lobes are attached to the calyx nerves; the alternate shorter 
ones either reflexed, or erect and pouch-like in front of the 
petal nerves. The filaments spring from behind the lobes 
of the disc, and are adnate to the nerves, becoming free 
near the summit of the tube; those opposite the petals 
about a line below their insertion. The pollen grains are 
very large, with rounded angles. 

The floral structure here described is very similar to that 
of Boisduvalia, and still more to certain species of Epilo- 
bium, especially E. obeordatum. Indeed the differences 
between this plant and Zauschneria are so very slight that 
it is difficult to see upon what grounds they can be generic- 
ally kept apart. 

(Enothera ovata. — The perennial root occasionally 
attains a diameter of 2-3 inches, and the leaves are 
sometimes used as a salad. In the section Taraxia, to 
which it belongs, the structure of the calyx-tube is 
very similar to that of Gongylocarpus, and throws some 
light upon the peculiar method of fruit formation in that 
genus. In <Z?. ovata and its allies, the pistil is not free in 
the tube, which is closed at the throat by an adnate disk, 
from the margin of which the petals and stamens are decid- 
uous, the remainder of the floral organs being completely 
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persistent unless broken by accident. The so-called calyx- 
tube in this case is absolutely continuous with the ovary, 
the placentae bearing seeds at the lower part and abortive 
ovules above, diminishing upward until they are gradually 
lost in the walls. It is therefore probably to be considered 
as an upward prolongation of the ovary, like, but much ex- 
ceeding that seen in (E. gaurceflora and several other species. 

Eucharidium Breweri Gray = Clarkia Breioeri & Saxeana 
Greene. 

The genera of Onagraceaa, as at present accepted, are 
difficult of definition and often confluent, but Eucharidium 
seems to be quite as good as many of the others. It differs 
from Clarkia in its long filiform calyx-tube, its free, 4-lobed 
disk, four instead of eight stamens, and its peculiar papil- 
lose, scale-margined, shell-like seeds. 

Whatever differences of opinion there may be as to the 
generic validity of Eucharidium, there can be none as to the 
specific value of Clarkia Saoceana, the specimen having been 
compared both with Brewer's original and with more recent 
specimens from Fresno County, and found to be exactly 
the same, a conclusion which almost any one taking the 
trouble to read Dr. Gray's description of E. Breweri, Proc. 
Am. Acad. vi. 532, would probably reach without seeing 
the specimens. 

Clarkia is much more closely related to Godetia than to 
Eucharidium, having, in common with the former, 8 sta- 
mens, an obconic calyx-tube with adnate disk, and simi- 
lar seeds. All distinctions founded upon the form of the 
petals are broken down by such species as O. biloba, often 
with 2-lobed cuneate petals, and G. epiloboides, sometimes 
hardly distinguishable from Clarkia rhombipetaia. 

The appendages in the calyx-tube of many of these spe- 
cies, which I have considered to be the lobed margin of an 
adnate disk, are often mentioned as scales at each side of the 
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base of the anthers — they are certainly directly in front of 
and often adnate to them for some distance. 

Godetia micropetcda Greene. — Original specimens of this 
show that the calyx-tips are free in the bud, the seeds in 
one row in each cell. The author states that it is 2-costate 
on the alternate angles, and that " in aspect it is so unlike 
G. purpurea as to preclude the supposition of its being a de- 
formed state of that species." As G. purpurea belongs to 
the subdivision " tips of the calyx not at all free in the 
bud: sides of the capsule not 2-costate: seeds in 2 rows in 
each cell", this is probably true, but perhaps a brief exam- 
ination will show it to be a little nearer G. quadrivulnera. 

Helianthella Califobnica Gray. — Numerous specimens 
from Howell Mountain, in Napa County, show, in many of 
the heads, a well-developed pappus identical with that of 
the somewhat more scabrous form of the high Sierras, de- 
scribed in Bull. Cal. Acad. i. 89, as H. Nevadensis Greene. 
The description and notes there given furnish a striking ex- 
ample of the difficulties under which the mere closet bot- 
anist labors; one accustomed to field studies and able to 
speak from the vantage-ground of familiar knowledge of the 
plant as it grows on our western hills and mountains, would 
hardly have been led into describing the form found in the 
Coast Range as "monocephalous" with leaves all opposite, 
and he would have probably known that the stems of the 
Sierra form, described as "simple, bearing at summit about 
three short-peduncled heads," were, in reality, frequently 
more branched than the other form, and often bore seven 
or eight heads; that on stems springing from the same crown 
the leaves were sometimes all alternate, sometimes all oppo- 
site, sometimes a mixture of the two; and that the akenes of 
both, but especially of the coast form, were quite variable 
in shape. 
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MiaiteL. 
DtjJjicv* Nutt, Eunaroi* Benth. Mimdanthe Greene. 

The recent attempt to divide JKmul»»s by restoring Dijjla- 
eu* and Eunanus to generic rank, and instituting a third 
genus for a single species, was, I think, very properly met 
by Dr. Gray, who reduced the whole to synonomy. The 
following notes will probably strengthen his views, though 
they alter the bounds of, or even render unnecessary some 
of bin sections. 

Uifflaciis, eyen as a section, rests only on its shrubby 
habit. Its dehiscence "by the upper suture only, from 
base to near the apex, the valves spreading into a boat- 
shaped open pod," which was the principal reason given for 
its restoration to the rank of a genus, is exactly that of the 
greater number of the species of Eunanus, being caused by 
the broad basal attachment and posterior (upper) gibbosity 
common to both. 

Mimulub olutinobub Wendl. M.puniceus Steud.; Dip- 
lacus glulinosns, lalifolius, %mniceus, loitgiflorus & leptanthus 
Nutt. ; D. delictus Kell. ; D. arachnoideus & parviflvrus 
Greene. 

Dr. Gray, in Sup. to Syn. Flora, recognizes only of all 
these forms, the red-flowered M. puniceus, "until intermedi- 
ate colors are met with," a condition already fulfilled by 
Mr. Brandegee, who collected specimens with orange-yel- 
low flowers on Santa Bosa Island. 

The pubescence of Diplacus, partly simple, partly of 
branching hairs (found sometimes also in Eunanus, as Dr. 
Gray has noted), varies very much even on different plants 
of the same form; the lobes of the corolla differ a great 
deal in size and shape, a thing which happens in Mtmvlus 
muoh oftener than has been supposed, and the tubercular 
enlargement at the apex of the capsule, though common, is 
inoonstant even in the typical form of this vicinity. 
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D. 8tellatu8 Kell., has been described as haying very small 
flowers, entire leaves and a stellate (whence the name) pu- 
bescence. The specimen from which the description was 
drawn was badly dried and its characters obscured, but 
another brought since from the original locality shows 
that the leaves are dentate and the flowers of the ordinary 
size and form. The stellate pubescence is probably derived 
from some neighboring plant, being loosely involved in the 
tomentum and having no apparent connection with its host. 

D. arachnoideus, in specimens brought by Mr. Brandegee 
from Santa Cruz Island, is often nearly destitute of the 
"cobwebby" hairs. The flowers are salmon-colored and of 
the general form of latiflorus and longifolius. 

D. parvijloru8 is a mere form of var. punieeus. 

§ Mimulastrum Gray. 

This section of only two species is separable from Euna- 
nits only by the peculiar corolla. If the capsule of M. Mo- 
havemis Lemmon, proves to be as variable as Dr. Gray, Sup. 
Syn. Flora, 444, notes 31. latifolins to be, the second spe- 
cies, M. pictus, will, as I have always suspected, be but a 
variety of it. The capsule of the latter is almost exactly 
that of M. glzUinosus. 

§ (Enoe Gray. 

If this section be maintained it must be on the form of 
the corolla alone, the capsular characters being too differ- 
ent. Mature fruiting specimens of Jf. tricolor and Douglasii 
are still too little known to determine their dehiscence with 
certainty, although from their structure it is probably like 
latifolius. 

M. angustatus (Greene.) Eunanm angustaius Greene — 
All credit for the discrimination of this species belongs to 
Dr. Kellogg, who described it under the name M. Clarkii, 

2d 8m. Vol. I. (18) Issued December 11, 1888. 
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and until recently the only specimens in our herbarium 
were those collected by Joseph Clark, of Mendocino County, 
for whom he named it. His description was read at the 
meeting of the Academy of June 4, 1877, but as the society 
published nothing from 1876 to 1884, the manuscript, with 
a colored drawing showing the flowering plant of the nat- 
ural size as well as the dissected parts, remained in the 
herbarium with the specimens. Some curious errors in his 
drawing and description having been adopted by the author 
of il. angu8tatit8, require correction. — The calyx is some- 
what funnelform, the tube, after flowering, contracting 
above the short ovate capsule; orifice oblique; the upright 
obtuse teeth about a third as long as the tube. The seeds, 
like those of M. tricolor, are regularly reticulated on the sur- 
face. The capsule is 1-2 lines in length, ovate, pointed, only 
slightly indurated at the anterior and posterior sutures, and 
very slightly sulcate at the lateral ones. The dehiscence 
is circumscissile at the largest part near the base, the pla- 
centa separating very tardily if at all. 1 have not yet 
been able to determine whether they break off at the base 
or, remaining attached to it, break away from the septifer- 
ous sutures. This seems a very anomalous capsule for 
a Mimulus, yet the species is so closely related to tricolor 
that it was for a long time included under it as a variety, 
and careful examination shows that it is but a modifica- 
tion of the ordinary formation in Eunamis as well as in 
Diplacus. It can readily be observed in the latter, the 
opened capsule soon falling from the base, which retains its 
portion of the septum. 

M. atropurpureus Kell. ( M. Kelloggii Curran.) and M. 
latifolius are both dehiscent in the ordinary manner of Euna- 
nti8— completely by the posterior suture, and the valves so 
firmly coherent in front that if separated by violence the 
capsule tears irregularly and not along the suture. The 
last species, in flowering speoimens brought by Walter E. 
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Bryant, from Guadalupe Island, and by Mr. Brandegee, 
from Santa Cruz Island, proves not to be so different from 
the rest of the section as was supposed, the tube of the 
. corolla below the expanded throat being nearly twice the 
length of the calyx. 

g Eunanus Gray. 

Of the species properly belonging to this section, most of 
them running too closely together, and probably by ample 
collections and more study reducible at least by one-half, the 
following have their capsules in dehiscence separated by the 
whole length of the posterior suture, remaining coherent by 
the whole or the greater length of the anterior one — M. 
brevipes, Bolanderi, Ibrreyi, Battani, subsecundits, Layneoe, 
Bigelovii, Parryi, Fremonti, nanus and Austince. 

M. mephiticus and M. leptaleus — if correctly identified — 
open to the base by both sutures, and M. Whitneyi is too 
scantily represented in our herbarium to admit of study. 

§ EuMiMULtrs Gray, including Mimidoides Gray, Eryth- 
ranthe and Simiolus Greene. 

* Placentce more or less separated at the top, in one 
species nearly to the base. 

M. rubdlu8 (including Eananm Breweri), Suksdorfii, 
montioides, Palmeri (including exiguus & androsaceus), 
primuloides, cardinalis } Leioisii, Parishii and piloms. 

M. primuloides Benth. — This plant is not always scapose, 
especially at lower altitudes, often having a stem as long as 
the peduncles with 6-9 pairs of leaves and two or more 
peduncles springing from different axils. I have not ob- 
served it to be viscid or slimy, though growing in damp 
meadows; its long hairs are dewy in the morning and wet 
the hands when passed over it. 
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M. bubellus Gray, needs careful study in the field. In 
some forms at least, and especially through montioides, it 
approaches M. bicolor so closely in the structure of the calyx, 
as well as in the corolla, that if the separated tips of the 
placentae are found inconstant, it will be difficult to keep 
them apart. 

M. Parishii Greene, judging by the roots, is certainly 
perennial, though quite possibly it blooms also as an annual. 
The lobes of the corolla are emarginate; the seeds reticu- 
late on the surface, but the coat is certainly not loose. 

Mimulus pelosus (Benth.) — HerpestispUosa Benth., Comp. 
Bot. Magazine, ii. 57 (1836). DO. Prod. x. 394 (1846). 
Mimulus exilis Durand, Pac. E. E. Eeports, v. 12, t. 12 
(1855). Mimidus pUosus Watson, Bot. King 225. Mtmetanthe 
pUosa Greene, Bull. Cal. Acad. i. 181. 

The characters of this plant are obscured by drying under 
pressure, on which account it has long been misunderstood. 
The calyx is ovate-ventricose, much like that of M. Rattani, 
rather deeply 5-sulcate, often weakly angled and nerved, 
and the placentas are separated three-fourths of their length. 
The plant shares its "sickening solanaceous odor" with 
Mimulus pictus and at least some forms of M. Bolanderi. 

* * Placentce firmly united their whole length. 

It is to be hoped that any future revision of this section 
of Mimulus will include all the known forms, especially the 
South American and Mexican, most of which are very 
doubtfully distinct from ours. 

M. bicolor Hartw., although its placentas in all forms 
known to me are firmly united to the top, is anomalous in 
this division, being most closely related to rubellus, as 
noted above. 

M. mosohatus Dough var. sessilipolius Gray, M. inodor- 
U8 Greene, who in separating it from the. former species 
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says: "Quite distinct from the true musk plant, being of 
more than twice the size, scentless, and possibly only an- 
nual; certainly never rooting at the joints." Elsewhere he 
says the seeds are white. 

I observed it this year on Howell Mountain, Napa County, 
strongly musk-scented, rooting at every joint in contact 
with the damp earth, undoubtedly perennial by a great mass 
of creeping rootstocks, and its seeds exactly as in the 
typical form, and similar observations have been recorded 
by Mr. C. E. Orcutt, of San Diego, and others. 

The musky odor of this variety, and perhaps of the type, 
varies in different plants and at different hours, being appar- 
ently very much stronger in the early morning when covered 
with dew. 

Var. longiflorus Gray. M. moniliformis Greene. — Dr. 
Gray was certainly in error in dividing moniliformis and 
retaining a part of it under that name; for as all the forms, 
whether glabrous or pubescent, have, at least occasionally, 
moniliform rootstocks and similar flowers, they will have 
to go together under the same name, whatever it is decided 
to be. 

M. dentatus Nutt. in forms from the Sierra Nevada 
seems to approach M. luleus much more nearly than it does 
any variety of M. moschatus. 

M. Scouleri Hook., is still insufficiently known. 

M. luteus L. M. guttatus DO. M. rivularis & variegatus 
Lodd. M. Smithii Lindl. M. Tilingii Eegel; M. micro- 
phyttvs Benth. M. Oeyeri Torr. M. glaucescens, Hallii, 
na8utu8 & arvensis Greene. 

Any classification of the forms of Mimulus luteus and 
related species, on the basis of <c annual" or "perennial," 
is not only entirely wrong, but very mischievous, leading 
directly to the inordinate multiplication of names. It is, 
at best, feebly perennial by what may be termed successive 
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growth, no part of the plant, probably, living more than a 
year, and then only in favorable places, such as living 
springs or swampy places. All those growing in the fields, 
on rocks or the banks of soon-drying streams, embracing 
nine-tenths of all the individuals, are strictly annual, seed- 
ing themselves and dying early. 

In the matter of rooting at the joints — probably all the 
forms do so under certain circumstances, the annual ones 
very slightly, if at all, for obvious reasons; and the rank- 
growing, upright ones, of course, only from those joints in 
contact with the ground. Besides this, wherever even the 
prostrate branches are kept, by a layer of leaves or twigs, 
or by other plants, from close contact with mud or water, 
no roots spring from them. 

About the coast and the foothills of the Sierra Nevada 
Mimtdt(8 luteu8 is usually glabrous in all its. forms, or occa- 
sionally somewhat pilose. It is often glaucous, pubescent 
and somewhat viscid at moderate elevations; more glabrous 
again in the higher ( I am speaking of the middle Sierra 
Nevada, along the line of the Central Pacific Railroad, and 
the time being late in September, only of the perennial 
forms growing in wet places); and passing the summit, 
again pubescent as the altitude decreases. About Reno, 
the eastward limit of these field studies, both glabrous and 
pubescent forms grow together in the irrigating ditches; 
and notwithstanding previous observation of clammy-pu- 
bescent and viscid forms, it was with much astonishment 
that in one locality the plants were found to be almost as 
slimy as M. moschatiis, the secretion, however, confined 
principally to the peduncles and calyxes. This same form 
showed in many of its flowers a strap-shaped, sterile fila- 
ment, adnate to the posterior wall for half or two-thirds of 
its length, the free portion projecting from the throat of 
the corolla, and of the same color. Occasionally a perfect 
fifth stamen occurred. 
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The flowers of lutew are, as every observer has noticed, 
exceedingly variable in size, with no constant relation to 
that of the plant. They are equally variable in shape: the 
lobes plane emarginate or obcordate, the lower one espec- 
ially having a wide range; the throat usually only partly 
closed by two longitudinal swellings, is sometimes entirely 
so by their greater development; by a protrusion of the 
upper side; or, as was observed in some of the high mount- 
ain forms, the closing of the throat is effected by a twisting 
of the middle lobe of the lower lip, one side of which is 
often turned up, thus bringing it at right angles against the 
upper, and obstructing it completely. 

The calyx, being less altered by pressure than the fragile 
corolla, has had much more attention given it, and it must 
be already apparent that no lasting distinctions can be 
drawn from its comparative width, degree of inflation, or 
length of teeth. It is not at all difficult, as has been 
proved, to select from a field filled with annual forms, an 
apparently good species founded on the calyx alone; but it 
is hoped these few notes, by calling attention to the neces- 
sity of a truer observation than that induced by the wild 
rush for new species, will bring from our local botanists 
a mass of notes and material concerning our variable 
plants which will tend to discourage . such hasty and ill- 
considered work in the future. 

Most of the synonymy given above has been so often dis- 
cussed that a repetition would be useless here. 

M. Hallii Greene. — The type of this species is labeled 
"Rocky Mountain Flora, Lat. 40, Mimulus luteus L., from 
seeds, Athens, HI., 1864; E. Hall/' and is exactly one of 
the annual forms of luteus, with flowers no smaller than 
are often found on Galifornian specimens. 

M. Glaucescms Greene. — The only reasons given for the 
making of this species are that it is glaucous and most of 
the leaves connate-perfoliate; as thi£ last occurs in most of 
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the forms — there even being in the herbarium one of the 
typical specimens of M. nasutus Greene, collected by Rev. J. 
C. Nevin, Los Angeles, 1885, with the same peculiarity — it 
can hardly serve as sufficient excuse. 

M. nasutus & M. arvensis Greene, are the extremes of our 
annual forms, separated only by the shape of the calyx, 
M. microphijllu8 Benth. being so characterized as to include 
the intermediate ones. 

M. Tilvngii Kegel. — The " matted, fleshy, amber-colored, 
subtranslucent root-stocks/ 1 which are supposed to distin- 
guish this from the other forms of luteus, are to be found 
only in plants which have not sufficient soil to hide those 
usually subterranean members from the direct action of the 
light. 

M. laciniatus Gray. — To this species, which is very 
doubtfully distinct from M. luteus, belong M. Eisenii Kell., 
and M. nudatus Ourran. 

The following species 6eem quite closely related, and 
probably all of them in suitable locations would be found 
to root at the joints, in all the prostrate branches. 

M. glabratus HBK., or its variety adscendem, I have never 
seen, except in so far as represented by M. Hattii Greene, 
which, as noted above, is undoubtedly luteus ; but the var. 
Jamesii, or at least Dr. Palmers No. 62, of 1885, comes 
quite near M. Jloribundus. 

M. alsinoides Dougl. and M. peduncularis Dough, espec- 
ially the first, should be carefully collected for variations. 
Most of the specimens in herbariums, as in ours, are prob- 
ably the early, upright and nearly simple ones. 

M. inconspicuus Gray, with its varieties latidens and 
acutideri8 (M. acutidens Greene), will probably be found to 
include M. Pulsiferce Gray, also. 

M. FLOMBUNDUS Dougl. — The more glabrous form, col- 
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lected by the writer at Tehachapi, and described under the 
name of M. geniculatw Greene, is bent at the joints in a 
not always vain effort to produce roots — a peculiarity 
which is often shared by the typical form. 

Castilleia foliolosa Hook. & Arn. — The relative propor- 
tions of galea and tube, which form the principal distinction 
between this species and (7. lanaia Gray, as well as the 
length and width of the leaves, are found to be variable. 
The appressed woolintheJatter species is usually branched, 
though less so, and softer than in the first, and some of our 
specimens of lanaia are obviously woody at the base. The 
species are brought still closer by the form collected on 
Santa Cruz Island by Mr. E. L. Greene, and later from 
that place and Santa Rosa Island by T. S. Brandegee, and 
described under the name of C. hololeuca Greene. In the 
description, the calyx is said to be "deeply cleft on the 
upper side, merely lobed on the lower ;" but singularly 
enough, the author's own specimens show them to be about 
equally cleft before and behind. The leaves, also, are often 
much wider than stated, and the bracts, according to Mr. 
Brandegee, who brought fine specimens to prove it, are 
usually red. The plant, though generally more shrubby 
than foliolo8a % is often like it only woody at base. 

Sphaoele oalycina Benth. — This is, evidently, another of 
our variable species. Bentham describes the leaves as 
"irregularly dentate," and the corolla as "white?" — we 
find it running from ochroleucous, through various dull 
shades, to purplish, and the leaves either dentate crenate 
or entire, with cuneate, sub-hastate or cordate base; the 
floral sessile, the others wing-petioled. It is often low and 
depauperate, but in sheltered places away from the imme- 
diate coast — as on Mt. Diablo — it makes a strong shrubby 
growth, three or four feet high. 

Var. glabella. Gray, seems hardly worth the rank, run- 
ning directly into the ordinary form. 
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Var.WALLACEiGray, (8. fragram Greene), differs from the 
type in being more villous and having more glabrous nut- 
lets, and a less broadly campanulate calyx, with longer and 
more slender teeth. The corolla is purplish in all the 
specimens seen; otherwise, like the common form about 
San Francisco. The leaves are much the same, but the 
villous pubescence masks the immersed glands, on which 
the ' ' resinous-viscidity " of the common form depends. It 
is, of course, impossible to accommodate everyone's taste, 
but it will be amusing to most Californians to hear our 
" wood-balm" stigmatized as having an "ill-smelling 
leaf." 

Eriogonum latifolium Smith. E. arachnoideum Esch. 
E. nudum Dougl. E. oblongifolium, auriculaium & ajffine 
Benth. E. grande & rubescens Greene. 

The two species E. latifolium and E. nudum, recognized in 
the Botany of California, were even then known to approach 
each other very closely, and observations since made, prove 
that they can no longer be kept apart. E. latifolium was 
described from the form found only along the immediate 
coast, and extends but a short distance inland, merging 
by gradations into nudum, which was supposed to differ 
from it in having fistulous peduncles, glabrous involucres, 
and smaller and more scattered heads. In collections made 
during the past two years, all these distinctions are found 
to fail — nudum, from the interior, with small scattered 
heads, often having pithy "peduncles" and involucres 
as tomentose, as in E. latifolium of the coast. 

E. grande Greene (E. nudum var. pauciflorum Watson), is 
stated to be "near E. nudum, but distinguished by its 
rotate perianth and villous filaments." The author was 
probably misled by the somewhat ambiguous wording 
of Bot. Cal. ii. 26, for in all the length and breadth 
of our State the writer never saw a specimen of nudum 
which did not have filaments villous at the base, and 
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the perianth rotate — at least until after flowering it 
folded itself round the akene. Specimens nearly as large 
as those described, have been collected at Tehachapi Pass. 

E. nibe8cen8 Greene, which also has "filaments villous at 
base," differs in no way from the ordinary form of nudum, 
with glabrous involucres, and more or less fistulous stems, 
except in having flowers of a deeper rose-color than usual. 
It is, however, found in paler and even white forms on the 
same island, as is shown by Mr. Brandegee's specimens, 
and an almost identical form was found by the writer near 
the Klamath River, in Siskiyou county, with not " sulphur " 
but bright yellow flowers. 

E. arboreacens Greene, and E. giganteum Watson, are 
the luxuriant island forms respectively of E. fasciculatum 
Smith, and E. cinereum Benth., differing in no way from 
some of the mainland forms of these species, except in hav- 
ing wider leaves and a more diffuse inflorescence. 
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DESCRIPTION OF A NEW SPECIES OF CYPRINODON. 

BT C. H. & B. S. EIGENMANN. 

The new species of Cypinodon described below was col- 
lected in a hot spring locally known as "Saratoga Spring," 
in the south arm of Death Valley, Inyo County, California. 

The types are in the collection of the California Academy 
of Sciences. 

Cyprinodon nevadensia sp.n. 

Types No. 580. 3 specimens, .04-.044 m. W. H. Shafer. 

Head 3£-3f (3|4 in total); depth 2f-2f (2|-3J); D. 10-11; 
A, 11; Lat. 1. 26; tr. 9-10. 

Form of G. variegatus, the back in front of the dorsal 
conspicuously broader and less trenchant. 

Eye 3-3| in the head, l$-li in interorbital. 

Exposed portion of the humeral scale not larger than 
some of the other scales. Intestinal canal little more than 
twice the entire length. Origin of dorsal equidistant from 
base of caudal and middle of orbit or much nearer base oj 
caudal. Base of dorsal little if any longer than snout and 
orbit. Highest dorsal ray l§-2 in head. Caudal rather 
broadly rounded 1| in head. Highest anal ray l|-2 in 
the head. Ventrals very short, inserted in front of the 
dorsal. 

Color in spirits, dark gray with an indistinct darker lat- 
eral band, and indistinct lighter vertical streaks in the 
female. Dorsal in the male almost uniform black; in the 
female lighter with a blackish spot on its posterior rays. 
Caudal margined with white, within which is a broader 
blackish crescentiform band, most conspicuous in the male. 
Pectorals, ventrals and posterior half of anal, blackish in 
the male, light gray in the female. 

2d 8kb. Vol. I. Issued Jan. 8, 1889. 
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Thomas P. Madden, S. W. Holladay, 

J. M. McDonald, D. E. Hayes, 
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January 17, 1887,— Stated Meeting. 

The President in the chair. 

The following were elected resident members : — 

C. Max Bichter, Charles H. Hinton, N. W. Spaulding, 
William G. Badger. 

Walter E. Bryant was proposed for membership. 

President Harkness read his inaugural address. 

A vote of thanks was presented to all the retiring officers, 
as well as to those re-elected, for the services performed by 
them in behalf of the Academy. 
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The following papers were read: — 

Botanical Explorations on the Island of Santa Cruz, by 
Edward Lee Greene. 

Certain Changes in the Flora and Fauna of Califor- 
nia, which have taken place since 1850, by H. H. Behr. 



February 7, 1887. — Stated Meeting. 

The President in the chair. 
The following were proposed for membership: — 
Frank Soule, F. V. Hopkins. 

Dr. Behr called attention to the donation by Capt. Lucas 
of two volumes on Reptiles. 

The following papers were read : — 

Ocean Currents and their Influence on the Climate of 
California, by C. M. Richter. 

New Species of Fungi, by H. "W. Harkness. 

Dr. Behr read the following obituary notice of Dr. Isaac 
Lea, the first honorary member of the Academy. 

The eminent scientist Isaac Lea, whom we now are called upon to mourn, 
was the tirst honorary member of our society, having been elected to that 
position on the proposition of L. W. Sloat, one of our founders, as long 
ago as July 15, 1853. 

Born in Wilmington Delaware, of Quaker parents, in 1792, he had reached 
the advanced age of 94 at the time of his death, retaining his faculties and 
capacity for work almost to the last. 

His long and active life was devoted in great to scientific pursuits, and his 
attention was early directed to mineralogy, in the study of which he became 
familiar with fossil mollusks. His studies of the land and fresh water 
shells with the literature of which his name is indissolubly linked, began in 
1825, and continued almost to the time of his death, in December 8th, 1886, 
and his industry was such that the bibliography of his works published in 
1885, as Bulletin No. 23, of the U. S. National Museum, fills 278 pages. A 
large number of these writings are in our library, either occurring in the 
proceedings of societies or presented by himself. He was a member of 
many scientific societies both American and foreign. He presided over the 
Philadelphia Academy of Sciences for several terms, was President of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Soienoe, in 1860, and filled 
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many other positions of honor and trust. HU life is one of which scientists 
of all countries and especially Americans, may well be proud. 

The following were announced as having been appointed 
Publication Committee: — 

H. "W. Harkness, E. L. Greene, C. G. Tale, George 
Hewston, J. G. Cooper. 

The appointment was announced of the following Cura- 
tors: — 

Botany — M. K. Curran, E. L. Greene. 

Ethnology and Osteology — David Wooster. 

Mammals and Birds — E. F. Lorquin. 

Fishes, Reptiles and Radiates — Rosa Smith, H. F. Lor- 
quin. 

Geology and Paleontology — E. S. Clark, John Hewston, 
Jr. 

Mineralogy — Melville Attwood, C. D. Gibbes. 



February 21, 1887. — Stated Meeting. 

The President in the chair. 

Walter E. Bryant was elected a resident member. 

Additions to Museum : — 

Specimen of magnetic iron ore, by George Davidson. 

The following paper was read: — 

The power of adaptation of Insects, by H. H. Behr. 

President Harkness spoke on the fungoid diseases of the 
Sycamore. 

C. M. Richter read a supplemental paper on Ocean Cur- 
rents. 
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March 7, 1887. — Stated Meeting. 

The President in the chair. 

F. V. Hopkins was elected a resident member. 

Carl von Hoffmann was proposed for membership. 

Additions to Museum : — 

Specimens of tin ore and bar of tin, by Melville Attwood. 
Specimens of petrified wood, by B. S. Floyd. 
Specimen of Doris, by Joseph Marshall. 

The following papers were read : — 

The Lichens of this Vicinity, by Mary K. Curran. 

The Pacific Coast Alders, by C. C. Parry. 



March 21, 1887. — Stated Meeting. 

The President in the chair. 

Curry W. Tjader was proposed for membership. 

Additions to the Museum: — 
Specimens of fossil leaves, by John Dolbeer. 
Specimen of Octopus punctabm, by Alex. La Plant. 
Specimens of tin ore and stream tin, by Melville Att- 
wood. 

F. L. Clarke lectured on the eruptions of Mauna Loa and 
Kilauea, exhibiting photographs of the locality, taken be- 
fore, during and after the eruptions. 

The following papers were read by title: — 

West Coast Pulmonata; Fossil and Living, by J. G. 
Cooper. 

Occultations of Stars by the Dark Limb of the Moon, 
by George Davidson. 

Continuation of Catalogue of Pacific Coast Fungi, by 
H. W. Harkness. 
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President Harkness gave an address on some geological 
features of Egypt. 

The resignation of Charles G. Yale as Recording Secre- 
tary, and of Carlos Troyer as Librarian were read; the first 
accepted and the second laid over. 



April 4, 1887. — Stated Meeting. 

The President in the chair. 

The President announced the death of Dr. Albert Kel- 
logg, the last surviving charter member of the Academy. 

Dr. Hewston moved that the reading of the minutes be 
dispensed with, and that the President appoint a committee 
of three to draft resolutions and memorial concerning the 
deceased. 

The President appointed E. L. Greene, George Hewston 
and H. H. Behr. 

The meeting was then adjourned out of respect to the 
memory of the late Dr. Kellogg. 



April 18, 1887.— Stated Meeting. 

The President in the chair. 

Carl von Hoffman was elected a resident member. 
The following were proposed for membership: — 
Adley H. Cummins, George J. Specht. 

Additions to Museum: — 

Sixteen specimens of copper ores and country rock, by 
J. R. Scupham. 

Specimens of lava from Mauna Loa, by F. L. Clarke. 

Specimens of fossil leaves, by J. D. Hoff. 

Vertebra from fossil skeleton found near San Ardo, on 
Salinas River. 

2d 8kb. Vol. I. (19) 
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Specimens of Waldhamia, from Sydney Harbor, by Prof. 
Liversedge. 

F. L. Clarke gave an address on the recent volcanic 
eruptions in the Hawaiian Islands. 

The following paper was read: — 

The Formation, Life and Uses of Sponges, by George 
Hewston. 

The committee on memorial to the late Dr. Kellogg, pre- 
sented the following resolutions and memorial: — 

Whebkas: Oar co-worker in the field of science, Dr. Albert Kellogg, 
whose amiable traits of heart and head won the friendship of all who knew 
him, has, by that divine and inscrutable Providence which governs all 
things, been removed from his late sphere of action and consigned to the 
last resting-place of mortal man, be it 

Resolved, That it is with sincere regret that the officers and members of 
this Academy of Scienoes have received the announcement of his death, and 
we hereby desire to express our sympathy with the relatives and friends of 
the deceased. 

Resolved, That the memorial paper and the resolutions of condolence and 
respect be spread in full upon the minutes of this Academy. 

H. H. BEHR, 
GEO. HEWSTON, 
EDW. L. GREENE, 

Committee. 
MEMORIAL. 

Dr. Albert Kellogg, whose death we are called upon to mourn, was born 
in Connecticut, in the year 1613, and had thus passed the three score and ten 
years allotted to man. The early portion of his life was passed in travel 
from place to place in the Southern and Western States, for the sake of his 
health, which was very infirm. It was chiefly daring these journeys that 
our departed friend became possessed of that enthusiastic love for the char- 
acteristic traits and beauties of a vegetation where study and investigation 
afterwards, when his health was re established, became the leading objects 
of his life. 

Dr. Kellogg came to California in 1849, settling first in Sacramento, from 
which place he moved in a few years to this city, his home ever since. 

During his travels in the Southwest as well as in his whole subsequent 
life, he was devoted to botanical studies. His enthusiasm for his favorite 
objeot never failed, and he had the happy faculty of arousing a kindred en- 
thusiasm in others. Notwithstanding the many odds our departed friend 
had to contend with: the absence of botanical literature in a new country, 
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the want of sympathizing friends following the same line of studies, with 
whom he could have exchanged opinions on questions too complicated to be 
settled without the experience and co-operation of other observers, he never 
lost courage, and his botanical writings, extending over the period from 1853 
to 1886, were published in various papers and journals of this coast, but 
principally in the proceedings of this Society. The plants described by him 
number over two hundred, and a complete list, carefully sought from all 
sources, was published, in 1685, in the third of our Bulletins. 

He was one of the founders of our Society, and the last one living; no 
other face was so familiar to our members as his, and his oheerful and ami- 
able character endeared him to all. Of late years he very rarely attended 
the meetings of the Adademy, feeling the weight of advancing years and 
preferring to study and work at home. He usually spent, however, some 
portion of nearly every day in the Academy building, devoting his time for 
several years past to making drawings of trees and shrubs of California— 
" pretty pictures, " as he used to call them in his quaint way. 

His guileless simplicity and honesty, as well as his enthusiasm for soience, 
made him beloved by all; in all the relations of life his oonduot was beyond 
praise. Those who knew him in early days remember well his filial devotion 
to his aged mother, and all who had the pleasure to be in daily intercourse 
with him, praise, with me, his kindness, his patience, and his forbearance. 
Peace be to his ashes ! 

The President announced the death of Frederick H. 
Jenssen, resident member. 

Dr. Behr read the following memorial. 

Dr. Frederic Jenssen, was born in the year 1847, on the island of Bugen, 
and studied natural sciences at the universities of Qreifswald and Berlin. 
His studies were directed chiefly to chemistry and especially to explosive 
compounds, in whioh department he became a recognized authority and was 
for some years so employed in the great tunnel of St. Gothard. 

In the year 1880, he emigrated to Peru, hoping to find in the warm and 
dry climate of its coasts, relief from the laryngeal affection from whioh 
he suffered, and to which he finally succumbed. While there he received an 
invitation to come to California and occupy an honorable and lucrative place 
in the service of the Qiant Powder Company, which position he retained till 
near the time of his death. 

During the whole time of his residence he continued experiments and 
studies in his specialty, and has at various times contributed to scientific 
societies valuable observations on the causes of so-called "spontaneous ex- 
plosions" and similar subjects, till lingering disease put a stop to investiga- 
tions of the highest practical merit. 

Dr. Jenssen was only forty years of age when death interrupted the 
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studies which would Dot only have greatly increased onr knowledge, but by 
removing some of the dangers attending the use of explosive substances, 
have greatly benefited the world in general. 



May 2, 1887. — Stated Meeting. 

The President in the chair. 
Curry W. Tjader was elected a resident member. 
The following were proposed for membership: — 
S. C. Passavant, David P. Belknap, George J. Ainsworth, 
James Denman. 

Additions to Museum : — 

Two pieces of sandstone with fossil leaves, by J. D. Hoff. 
The following papers were read : — 

Botany of the Santa Cruz Islands, by Edward Lee Greene. 
Glass Sponges, by George Hewston. 
Desmids of the Pacific Coast, collected by Mrs. Hanson 
and Miss Haggin, and identified by Francis Wolle. 

Additions to Library: — 

From correspondents, 140 

By donation 29 

By purchase 6 

F. L. Clarke gave an explanation of several photographs 
of drawings by Capt. Cook at the Hawaiian Islands, copies 
of which were presented to the Academy. 

Dr. Hewston announced the death of William Ashburner, 
resident member, and the following resolution was passed: — 

Resolved, That it is with sincere regret that the officers and members of 
this Academy of Sciences have received the announcement of the death of 
our member, William Ashbdrneb, and that we do hereby desire to express 
our sympathy with the relatives and friends of the deceased. 
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May 16, 1887.— Stated Meeting. 

The President in the chair. 

The following were proposed for membership: 

Hans C. Behr, L. M. F. Wanzer. 

Additions to Museum: — 

Five specimens of California woods, by H. S. Durden. 

Additions to Library : — 

From correspondents 116 

By donation 11 

By purchase 2 

The following papers were read : — 

Ornithological Observations in San Diego County, by W. 
Otto Emerson; read by Walter E. Bryant. 

The Evolution of Figures, by Adley H. Cummins. 

Dr. Behr gave an explanation of the parasitic worms in- 
festing the sticklebacks at Lake Merced. 

The President announced the death of Dr. W. O. Ayres, 
late member, and Drs. Gibbons and Stout were appointed 
a committee to draw up resolutions of condolence and re- 
spect. 



June 6, 1887. — Stated Meeting. 

The President in the chair. 

Adley H. Cummins and S. C. Passavant were elected res- 
ident members. 

The following were proposed for membership : — 
George G. Blanchard, Hasbrouck Davis, F. H. Vaslit, 
Bernard Bienenfeld, Daniel Suter. 

Additions to Museum : — 

Specimens of iron pyrites, by Hans C. Behr. 
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Wood excrescence from Guatemala, by Juan J. Bodri- 
guez. 

Additions to Library : — 

From correspondents 154 

By donation 21 

By purchase 4 

The following paper was read: — 
Fungi of the Vine, by H. W. Harkness. 

The following resolution, offered by Dr. Hewston, was 
adopted : — 

liewlved, That the President be and is hereby reqnested to call a special 
executive meeting of the members of this Academy for the purpose of con- 
sidering the propri ty of authorizing the Board of Trustees to borrow 
money from the Lick Trust for the purpose of the erection of a building for 
the Academy and the improvement of the Market Street property. 

The following resolutions were presented: — 

Whebka8, The President of this Academy has announced the death of 
William O. Ayres, one of the original and for a period of several years most 
active members, who, coming to California in the full vigor of manhood, 
supplemented the arduous and honorable duties of his profession by 
zeal in exploring the new fields of scientific research which were found along 
the Pacific Coast, and, being a ripe scholar, possessing analytical powers of 
mind to an eminent degree, made his work in connection with science a 
compendium of original research which was received as authority by kindred 
institutions, and which has stood to this day the tests of rigid criticism — 

Resolved, That in the demise of William O. Ayres science has lost a useful 
and vigorous disoiple, and the community a valuable member. 

That the sincere sympathies of this Academy are hereby tendered to his 
family. 

That this preamble and resolution be entered on the minutes of the 
Academy, and that the Secretary be direoted to transmit an authenticated 
copy thereof to his family. 

Bespectfully submitted, 

W. P. GIBBONS. 
A. B. STOUT, 

Committee. 
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June 16, 1887.— Special Meeting. 

The President in the chair. 

The resolution calling the special meeting was read. 

A committee, consisting of Dr. George Hewston, F. Gutz- 
kow and J. E. Scupham, was appointed to draw up a set of 
resolutions. 

The committee reported as follows: — 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that the Market Street prop- 
erty be improved as soon as possible. 

Resolved, That the Trustees be requested to borrow the amount of money 
necessary to accomplish that object from the Lick Trast. 

Resolved, That a committee of seven be appointed as a committee of con- 
ference with the Board of Trustees to consider ways and means to accom- 
plish the desired object. 

GEORGE HEWSTON, 
FR. GUTZKOW, 
J. R SCUPHAM, 

Committee, 

The report of the committee was adopted, and in accord- 
ance with the resolutions the following were appointed the 
committee: — 

O. C. Pratt, A. S. Hallidie, George T. Marye, Jr., N. W. 
Spaulding, A. K. P. Harmon, J. Z. Davis, W. S. Chapman. 



June 20, 1887.— Stated Meeting. 

The President in the chair. 

Hans 0. Behr and L. M. F. Wanzer were elected resident 
members. 

The following were proposed for membership: — 
B. B. Brewer, William Westhoff. 

Additions to Museum: — 

Specimen of fossil bone from Jones 9 Hill, El Dorado Co. 
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Additions to Library: — 

From correspondents 51 

By donation 10 

By purchase 2 

The following papers were presented: — 

Sutroa, a genus of Oligochietae, by GustavEisen. 

Californian Manzanitas, by C. C. Parry. 

Discovery of the Nest and Eggs of the Evening Gros- 
beak, by Walter E . Bryant. 

The President announced that the next meeting would be 
held July 18. 



July 18, 1887. — Stated Meeting. 

The President in the chair. 

Hasbrouck Davis and George G. Blanchard were elected 
resident members. 

The following were proposed for membership: — 
Robert A. Wilson, James De Fremery. 
Bernard Bienenfeld withdrew his application. 

Additions to Museum : — 

Mineral deposit, by F. H. Atwood. 

Two specimens of Rocky Mountain Chipmunk ( Himias 
a8i(tticns quadriviUatus), by H. G. Parker. 

Two specimens of Cicada from Siskiyou Co., by M. K. 
Curran. 

Specimens of Fungi from Southern California, New Mex- 
ico and Mexic >, by S. M. Tracy. 

Three sections of California woods: Lonicera hispidula, 
Nuttallia cerasiformis and Spircea discolor, by H. S. Dnrden. 

Two specimens of Lycoperdon sctdptum } also Polyporus 
from Washington Territory, by G. H, Mastick. 

Additions to Library: — 
From correspondents 88 
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By donation 14 

By purchase 4 

The following papers were read : — 
A Botanical Trip in Siskiyou County, by Mary K. Curran. 

A New Subspecies of Petrel from Guadalupe Island, by 
Walter E. Bryant. 

Dr. Behr announced the reception of some nests con- 
taining the larvae of Hymenopterous insects. 



August 1, 1887. — Stated Meeting. 

The President in the chair. 

B. B. Brewer was elected a resident member. 

The following were proposed for membership: — 

T. H. Hittell, Robert Simson. 

Additions to Museum : — 

Yellow-cheeked Weasel, by John Barber. 

Russet-backed thrush ( Tardus ustulatm), by S. W. Hol- 
laday. 

Specimen of Pacific Kittiwake, (Bissa tridactyla pollicaris) 
by E. F. Lorquin. 

Block of porous obsidian, or volcanic glass, from the Sis- 
kiyou Mountains, by Dr. J. M. Self ridge. 

Two sections of Banksia grandiflora, by H. S. Durden. 

Specimen of feldspar containing soda and tourmaline, by 
J. H. Barbat. 

The following paper was read: — 

Unusual Nesting Sites, by Walter E. Bryant. 

The Bavispe Earthquake, by F. L. Clarke. 



August 15, 1887. — Stated Meeting. 

The President in the chair. 

James De Fremery was elected a resident member. 
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Additions to Museum : — 

Specimen of selenite from Cbolame, San Luis Obispo 
County, by J. G. Lemmon. 

Additions to Library: — 

From correspondents 133 

By donation 29 

By purchase 3 

The following papers were read: — 

Customs and Religious Observances of the Hawaiians, 
by Brooks O. Baker. 

Geographical Distribution of Insects, by H. H. Behr. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Dr. Baker for his valuable 
paper. 

Dr. Hewston made some remarks on the dredging being 
done in the bay. 



September 5, 1887. — Stated Meeting. 

The President in the chair. 

T. H. Hittell and Robert Simson were elected resident 
members. 

Additions to Museum : — 

Brincadores, or jumping seeds, from Sonora, Mexico, by 
T. R. Bours. 

Salt-water eel, barnacles found floating freely on the 
water, parasite of a sunfish, tapeworm from entrails of sun- 
fish — all found half-way between Tahiti and San Francisco 
— by Capt. Louis Turner, of the Brig Tahiti. 

Specimen of myriapod, by Dr. Behr. 

Crawfish from Klamath River, by M. K. Curran. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Adley H. Cummins for 
his donation to the library of a copy of his Dictionary and 
Grammar of the Friesic Language. 
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The following papers were read: — 

Flora of the Coast Islands of California in Belation to 
Recent Changes in Physical Geography, by Joseph Le 
Conte. 

Truly Dead Languages, by Adley H. Cummins. 

The President announced the death of Professor Spencer 
F. Baird; and Drs. Joseph Le Conte and H. H. Behr 
were appointed a committee to draw up resolutions of con- 
dolence and respect. 



September 19, 1887. — Stated Meeting. 

The President in the chair. 

Additions to Museum : — 

Specimen of Sphenodon punctatum, by Samuel Macaulay. 

Seven specimens of Fish : Chcetodon reticulatus, Balistes 
undidatus, HolocaiUhas bispinosus, Holocentrum diadema, 
Ostracion punctatus; also, eight specimens Crustacea, three 
Myriapods, two Scorpions, one Cephalopod, all uniden- 
tified. Collected at Tahiti and donated by I. E. Th>iyer. 

Two species of Ergot found near Reno, Nev., one on 
Eleocharis, the other on Elymusor wild rye and fresh-water 
sponges {Spongilla lacustris) from Donner Lake, by M. K. 
Curran. 

Additions to Library: — 

From correspondents 394 

By donation 39 

By purchase 5 

The following paper was read: — 
On Heredity, by M. Nusbaum. 

Prof. Joseph LeConte presented the following memorial 
and resolutions, which were ordered to be entered upon the 
minutes of the Academy and a copy sent to the family of 
deceased : 
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In accordance with the desire of the Aoademy I have prepared some r< solu- 
tion a commemorative of the death of our fellow member Spencer F. Baird. 
Bat before offering them it seems fitting that I shonld make a few preparatory 
remarks on bis character and work in order especially to show how his whole 
noble career was foreshadowed in his boyhood. 

My acquaintance with Prof. Baird commenced in 1843, when both of us 
w< re little more than boys, being each about 20 years of age. I was at that 
time in New York pursuing medical studies and living with my node Maj. 
LeConte and his son John, the entomologist. Baird was also in New York 
perfecting his knowledge of ornithology by the use of the large collections, 
public and private, in that city, and frequently and familiarly visited at my 
unole's house. At that time my own special field of scientific work was 
not yet declared. My mind roamed with equal interest, and therefore super- 
ficially over many departments; Baird's on the contrary was already unalter- 
ably determined. All the lines of his meutal energy converged with intense 
heat on one focal point — Natural History, and especially ornithology. He 
had neither pleasure nor recreation in anything else. I remember well his 
tall, slender, somewhat ungaiuly form and careless dress, his long and rapid 
strides, his eager but downward look intent only on the subject in mind, and 
utterly oblivious of ail else. How little— far too little of the boy there wus 
about him. 

At that time I saw much of him, and in company with my cousin John we 
of»en visited the great Audubon, who then lived about ten miles out of New 
York on the banks of the Hudson. This place, still called Audubon Park, 
is now swallowed up by the growing city. I recall with inteuse pleasure the 
hours we spent there. The extensive grounds dotted over with large trees 
and sloping down to the beautiful Hudson— the splendid mansion adorned 
everywhere with trophies of the huntsman and the ornithologist— but above 
all the tall commanding figure of the host himself, with his eagle eye and high 
aquiline nose, and abundant white hair brushed straight back from his fore- 
head and falling on his shoulders. Add to these the stately dignity of his wife, 
the almost boyish genialty of his sons John and Victor, and the hearty 
hospitality of all, and it is easy to understand the influence on a young and 
impressible mind. Is it any wonder that with such association h, aided by 
an early life in the country and passion for gunning, my first specialty was 
ornithology ? Doling the years '45 and '46 I made a large collections of birds 
which I afterwards sent to Baird, then assistant in the Smithsonian, and 
which are now doubtless among the collections of the National Museum. 

Since that time of intimate association I have seen little of Baird. Our 
lives drifted apart; my own investigations, partly through natural taste, 
partly through the dominating influence of Agassiz with whom I studit d 
in 1850 and 1851, were turned into other channels. But Baird's never 
swerved from their original direction— not only the original direction of 
his work, but the most striking characteristic of his mind remained the same. 
That characteristic was intense energy directed to one point, and oblivious of 
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all else. As a necessary result he had an enormous capacity for work; but, 
on account of the limitation of his tasks, it was work without adequate 
recreation, and therefore exhausting. First, as a subordinate worker in the 
Smithsonian Institution; then as Assistant Secretary of the same, then as 
Secretary; then in addition, as Director of the National Museum; then in 
addition to all, U. S. Fish Commissioner; in all these, although his capacity 
for work was so great, he ever worked beyoud his capacity. Is it any won- 
der then that his powerful frame broke down. It is simply impossible that 
auy one man can fill his place and carry on all his work. It will have to be 
divided among at least three. But even thus divided, it is doubtful if it can 
be tatter done. 

Of his scientific position it is hardly necessary to speak — it is so well known 
There are few men whose loss will be so generally and so keenly felt. This 
is partly the result of his position as Secretary of Smithsonian Institution, 
and thus as chief agent of exchanges with scientific institutions all over 
the world, but mainly to the great value of his strictly scientific work. His 
chief works are his "Birds of North America" — his "Mammals of North 
America 11 and his ' • Reptiles of North Americ *. " Of the first the distinguished 
English ornithologist Sharpe says: ••It is a really wonderful work," and 
chiefly through its influence, it has come to pass that " there is no country 
where birds are so thoroughly and scientifically studied as in America." 

Such is the man whose death we deplore, and in view of our sad loss, I 
offer, in behalf of tbe committee, the following preamble and resolutions: 

Whebkas, It has pleased an all wise Providence to remove from his earthly 
field of labor our friend and fellow member, Spencer F. Baird; therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That we recognize in his death an incomparable loss to our sci- 
ence and a personal bereavement to ourselves. 

Rejoiced, That the life-work of our brother in the field of Natural Science 
forms a monument to his memory far more lasting and far more honorable 
than can be made by human hands. 

Resolved, That we deeply feel the affliction which has fallen upon his 
family, and hereby offer our earnest sympathies. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be spread on the minutes of the Acad- 
emy, and that a copy of them be sent to the widow of the deceased in token 
of our respect and sympathy. 

Dr. Hcwston made a short address eulogistic of the 
deceased. 
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October 3, 1887. — Stated Meeting. 

The President in the chair. 

Additions to Museum: — 

Golden Eagle, by H. G. Parker and son. 

Bushy-tailed Wood Rat ( Neotoma cinerea), by Will S. 
Bliss. 

Pieces of pottery from Mexico, and seven human bones 
from grave near Bacerac, Mexico, by F. L. Clarke. 

Additions to Library: — 

From correspondents 116 

By donation 9 

By purchase 2 

The following paper was read: — 

Properties of Certain Plants of our Flora, Native and 
Introduced, by H. H. Behr. 

Dr. Behr made some remarks on Hymenopterous insects. 



October 17, 1887. — Stated Meeting. 

The President in the chair. 

Additions to Library:— 

From correspondents 175 

By donation 16 

By purchase 4 

The following paper was read: — 
Protozoa, by Geoige Hewston. 

November 7, 1887. — Stated Meeting. 

The President in the chair. 

Additions to Museum: — 

Ornaments made of the green elytra of beetles and feath- 
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ers of the Toucan; also two prepared human heads, greatly- 
reduced in size but retaining their natural form, and orna- 
ments, all from Indian graves in Ecuador. Donated by the 
wife of Senator T. S. Seminario, Guayaquil, Ecuador, 
through kindness of Dr. Sharkey. 

Specimens of flies which gather in great numbers and die 
on shores of Mono Lake. Collected by Mr. Wheeler. Do- 
nated by Dr. Stout. 

Mr. Frank Gushing addressed the meeting on life among 
the Zuni Indians. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. disking. 



November 21, 1887. — Stated Meeting. 

The PBE8IDENT in the chair. 

Additions to Museum : — 

Two specimens of glacial clay — one from north face Pro- 
tection Islands, Straits of Fuca; one from Port Townsend 
Bluff — specimen of chrome ore from Mocho Canon, 24 
miles from Livermore. Collected by Capt. J. S. Lawson. 

Specimen of gold-bearing quartz, from Stonewall Mine 
in San Diego Co. Donated by Mrs. Jas. Stockton. 

Two cub bearskins, by J. A. Bauer. 

Pieces of pottery from Bavispe, Mexico, by F. L. Clarke. 

Arctic whalebone, by J. N. Knowles. 

Specimen of Evania, by Carl Precht. 

California Partridge ( Callipepla californica ), by J. R. 
Chalker. 

Double Nest of Water Ouzel (Cinclus mexicanvs), by C. 
H. Edson. 

A special vote of thanks was passed to Dr. McNutt for 
the donation to the Library of three volumes on "The Re- 
vision of the Echini," by Alexander Agassiz. 
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Additions to Library: — 

From correspondents 446 

By donation 37 

By purchase 3 

By exchange. 1 

The following paper was read: — 
California Earthquakes, by E. S. Holden. 



November 30, 1887. — Special Meeting. 

The President in the chair. 

Prof. Frank H. Cushing gave a lecture on the recently 
discovered ruins of the city of Los Muertos, Arizona. 



December 5, 1887. — Stated Meeting. 
The President in the chair. 

Additions to Museum: — 

Set of four eggs of the Farallon Cormorant (Phalacro- 
corax dilophiui albociliatus) and Fossils from Alameda Co., 
by W. Otto Emerson. 

Fossil Fish from the fossil beds of Wyoming Territory, by 
John Dolbeer. 

Additions to Library: — 

From correspondents 89 

By donation 2 

By purchase 2 

The following papers were read: — 

Unusual Nesting Sites, by Walter E. Bryant. 

The Problem of Light, by George C. Edwards. 
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December 19, 1887. — Stated Meeting. 

The President in the chair. 

Additions to Museum: — 

Specimen of Tufted Puffin, Lunda cirrhata, with three 
sets of eggs of same, by W. Otto Emerson. 

Additions to Library: — 

From corresondents 139 

By donation 4 

The following paper was read : — 

Birds and Eggs from the Farallon Islands, by Walter E. 
Bryant. 

The following nominations for officers for the ensuing 
year were made: — 

President — H. W. Harkness. 
First Vice-PresidentS. H. Behr. 
Second Vice-President— George Hewston. 
Corresponding Secretary — Henry Ferrer. 
Recording Secretary — Wm, F. Smith. 
Treasurer — I. E. Thayer. 
Librarian — Carlos Troyer. 
Director of Museum — J. G. Cooper. 
Trustees — C. F. Crocker, E. J. Molera, J. Z. Davis, George 
0. Perkins, E. L. G. Steele. D. E. Hayes, S. W. Holladay. 



January 3, 1888. — Annual Meeting. 

The President in the chair. 

The annual reports of the President. Board of Trustees, 
Treasurer, Corresponding Secretary, Becording Secretary, 
Librarian, Director of Museum, Curator of Botany and Cu- 

2dSkr. Vol. I. ( 20) 
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rator of Mammals and Birds, were presented and ordered 
received and placed on file. 

The annual election resulted in the choice of the following 
officers : 

H. W. Harkness, President. 

H. H. Behb, First Vice-President. 

Geo. Hewston, Second Vice-President. 

Henry Ferrer, Corresponding Secretary. 

Wm. F. Smith, Recording Secretary. 

L E. Thayer, Treasurer. 

Carlos Troyer, Librarian. 

J. G. Cooper, Director of Museum. 

Trustees. 

Charles F. Crocker, D. E. Hayes, 

S. W. Holladay, George C. Perkins, 

J. Z. Davis, E. J. Molera, 

E. L. G. Steele. 

John LeConte and Joseph LeConte were elected life 
members. 

The following were elected honorary members : — 
Alexander Agassiz, Joseph Leidy, S. P. Langley, G.JBrown 
Goode, Francis A. Walker, A. E. Verrill, W. K. Brooks, 
Mrs. E. B. Crocker, E. D. Cope, A. S. Packard, C. V. 
Riley, George H. Horn, Clarence Dutton, Elliot Coues, 
Charles B. Cory, Alphonse de Candolle, H. B. Medlicott, 
James Hector, W. G. Farlow, E. T. Cresson, Joseph Lover- 
ing, Francois Crepin, Maurice Chaper, Theodore Lefevre, E. 
A. Kegel, M. de Saussure, D. C. Danielssen, G. O. Sars, 
Ernest S. C. Cosson. 

EEPOET OF THE PRESIDENT. 

During the year just past the attendance at the meetings 
has been very large, the attention of the public having been 
unusually attracted to the Society, and it has had to endure 
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a large amount of both friendly and unfriendly criticism, 
which, however unpleasant at the time, will probably be of 
more or less benefit in the end. It is not always a misfor- 
tune for individuals or associations to learn in just what 
light they appear to others. 

The papers read at the bi-monthly meetings have, many 
of them, been of great interest, as have been some of the 
informal lectures — notably those of Frank H. Cushing, the 
well-known ethnographical explorer of Zuni. 

The present membership of the Academy is two hun- 
dred and sixty-nine. We have during the year lost twenty- 
eight members, and admitted fourteen. Four members 
have during the year been removed from us by death. 

Dr. Albert Kellogg, the latest survivor of the founders of 
the Academy, whose presence was familiar to you all, died 
at the end of February of this year, full of years and good 
works. His ardent love of nature and child-like simplicity 
endeared him to all who knew him, and though we shall 
see his kindly face no more, he will not soon be forgotten. 

Dr. Friedrich Jenssen, a young man of great promise, 
was taken from us in March, 1887. In the department of 
chemistry, to which he had devoted himself, he had already 
obtained eminence, but with a brilliant future spread be- 
fore him the fell ravage r, consumption, claimed its victim. 

William Ashburner, a well-known geologist, who at one 
timo was a member of our Board of Trustees, died in mid- 
summer. At the time of his death he was Regent of the 
State University, and one of the Trustees of the Leland 
Stanford, Jr., University. His death, after a brief illness, 
was entirely unexpected, and his life cut short in his prime 
at the period of his greatest usefulness. 

Captain Edward F. Northam, who had maintained his 
connection with the Society for fifteen years, died in the 
month of November. Although not devoted to any branch 
of science, he always manifested a kindly interest in the 
affairs of the Society. 
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Among our honorary members death has not been idle. 
Oar losses during the year include Spencer F. Baird, the 
well-known Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, to 
whose scientific labors and administrative talents that or- 
ganization owes much of present usefulness; Isaac Lea, the 
eminent conchologist, whose name is a familiar sound 
wherever shells are studied, and F. V. Hayden, best known 
through his scientific labors in connection with the U. 8. 
Geological Survey. 

The administration of the affairs of the Academy, for rea- 
sons of which the members are cognizant, has been attended 
with much more difficulty than usual. Especially has this 
been the case with the Board of Trustees, composed largely 
of new members, who were obliged, as a preliminary to active 
work, to laboriously familiarize themselves with its affairs, 
many of them of a complicated nature. This having now 
been effected, we confidently expect soon to begin the im- 
provement of our Market street property, and furnish our- 
selves, at the earliest possible date, with suitable quarters. 

The affairs of the Academy have been conducted with 
such care and economy that, although it is believed its in- 
ternal management has been greatly improved, it has not 
been found necessary to borrow money for running expenses. 

REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 

During the past year over two hundred letters have been 
written to members, principally inquiries as to what publi- 
cations had been furnished to them. I regret to say that 
the members who were not regular attendants had received 
little or no publications whatever. To them publications due 
have been supplied wherever possible, excepting in the case 
of Vols. I, II, III or IV of our proceedings, which are now 
entirely out of print. 

Three hundred and seven letters have been written to 
foreign correspondents, almost all of them concerning the 
library. 
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Ninety-three letters have been received from members, 
and three hundred and forty-nine from correspondents; 
also, from the latter, over a thousand receipts in letter 
form, which receipts have been formerly numbered and 
classified. as letters. 

Bulletins six, seven and eight have been distributed to 
members and correspondents; to the latter, through the 
medium of the Smithsonian Institution. Our exchange list, 
excluding members — life, resident, honorary, etc. — is now 
between five and six hundred, and the labor involved is 
very considerable. 

REPORT OP RECORDING SECRETARY. 

Notices of each regular meeting have been sent to mem- 
bers, as well as notices of all called meetings. 

Number of regular meetings, 23 — the one falling on 4th 
of July, being a legal holiday, omitted. 

Number of called meetings, 2 — one being an executive 
meeting, to take action concerning the improvement of the 
Market-street property; the second, a lecture by Frank £1. 
Cushing, on the ruins of Los Muertos. 

The publications of the year, from this Academy, com- 
prise three Bulletins — the last, No. 8, completing the second 
volume. It has been determined to return to the earlier 
form of publication, and the first part of " Proceedings, " 
2d series, Vol. 1, is now being printed; Vol. 7 of the first 
series being completed by title page and index. 

Added to membership during year 14 

Members lost by death 4 

Members resigned, etc 24 

Total present membership 269 
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BEPOBT OF THE TREASURER. 
Balance in bank January 3d, 1887 $ 2,736 98 

RECEIPTS DURING THE YEAR. 

Life members $ 100 00 

Resident members 1,524 00 

Crocker Fand 1,200 00 

Rebate from O. Livermore 27 48 

Bebate from Thos. L. Casey 12 50 

Bent Market Street Property 5,496 88 

Trustees paid in 5 60 

Total $11,103 44 

Expenditures 9,256 22 

Balance on hand $ 1,847 22 

EXPENDITURES. 

Crocker Fund $1,000 00 

Ten per cent, commission on dues received by the 
Officers of Election, Jan. 3, 1887, paid to Fred. 

Brooks 27 60 

Salary of W. G. W. Harford, one-half month, Jan- 
uary, 1887 41 66 

Salary of William Churchill, one-half month, Jan- 
uary, 1887 20 00 

C. G. Yale, services , 45 00 

Salary of Janitor C. D. Haines 454 00 

Salary of Assistant Librarian F. H. Vaslit 410 00 

Bont 1,800 00 

Contingent Fund 374 76 

Bills from previous year 297 13 

Interest on Lick loan 275 00 

Taxes 2,766 76 

Publication 1,266 56 

Petty expenses (see vouchers) 478 25 

Total $9,256 22 
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SUMMARY — GENERAL FUND. 

Balance on hand January 3d, 1887 $2,175 96 

Receipts as above 7,166 46 

$9,342 42 
Disbursements 8,256 22 

Balance on hand $1,086 20 

CROCKER FUND. 

Balance January 3d, 1887 $ 561 02 

Receipts during the year 1,200 00 

$1,761 02 
Disbursements 1,000 00 

Balance on hand $ 76102 

REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN. 

The 35th Annual Report of the Librarian, showing the 
condition, accession and progress of the library of the Cali- 
fornia Academy of Sciences, is respectfully submitted : 

The increase of scientific literature, which enriches and 
constantly augments the collection of this society, is mainly 
obtained by exchange with foreign aijd home societies; 
also, from private donations and by purchase. 

The total number of publications received during the past 
year number 2,825, viz: 

From correspondents 2.416 

From individual donations 356 

By purchase 53 

Number of volumes completed 700 

Among the more prominent accessions maybe mentioned: 
85 Vols, of the 2d Geological Survey of Pennsylvania, in- 
cluding six magnificent large -sized atlases, containing 
together several hundred maps. 
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Special mention, also, is deserved the donation of Dr. W. F. 
MoNutt, of this city, who presented to our library the three 
Vols, of Prof. Alex. Agassiz's " Eevision of the Echini " — a 
work of rare value which is very difficult to procure, even at 
its present price of $60. 

There are now being bound, and nearly ready for delivery 
from the bindery, 312 volumes. 

The importance attached to the library may be measured 
by the almost exclusive correspondence being carried on 
with other societies concerning our publications, and the 
completing of broken sets of proceedings, etc. 

The card cataloguing by authors and subjects has been 
steadily prosecuted, but it was found necessary at the be- 
ginning of the year, before resuming the work, to determine 
accurately the amount of cards written by Mr. Churchill, who 
was employed the year previous in doing this kind of work. 
The Council appointed its own members as a Commit- 
tee of the Whole to carefully count the cards. The result 
proved that precisely 52,685 were written, as against 125,- 
000 reported by Mr. Churchill at the last annual election. 
Unfortunately, however, the greater portion of these 
were, upon examination, found to be unclassified; and in 
order to render them available, a great deal of labor and 
time was required — in fact, it takes nearly as much time to 
classify a card as to write it. 

The book catalogue of our library, completed to date, 
is to be published in our forthcoming volume of pro- 
ceedings. This, it is believed, will prove of very great 
utility to our members and to scientific students, besides 
furnishing data by which foreign societies can estimate its 
value and importance. 

REPORT OF DIRECTOR OF MUSEUM. 

In most of the departments the work performed by the 
the curators has been simply the care and preservation of 
their respective collections. The additions to the museum, 
not included in the appended reports, are the following: 
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Beptiles 1 

Fishes 8 

Indian Belies 4 

Fossils 23 

Minerals 38 

Insects 7 

Various Invertebrates 22 

REPORT UPON THE DEPARTMENTS OP MAMMALS AND BIRDS. 
By Waltbb E. Bbyawt. Oubatob. 

During the past year the number of accessions to the col- 
lections has not been large, owing mainly to the lack of 
duplicates for exchange, and from the failure of persons 
having specimens to remember the museum, under the mis- 
taken impression that the common forms were not desir- 
able. It is expected that increased activity in this depart- 
ment through the coming year will so bring it before the 
notice of the public that much valuable material will be re- 
ceived. 

Directions for the proper curing of specimens and their 
preparation for shipment will soon be issued by the curator 
and sent to parties willing to assist in collecting in these 
branches of natural history. 

Upon assuming his office the curator made a thorough 
investigation of all the specimens contained in these depart- 
ments, and found them to be in excellent condition, due to 
the attention previously given them by his collaborator, E. 
F. Lorquin. 

Five museum cans of the most approved pattern, such as 
are in use in Eastern museums, have been made to order 
for the reception of the smaller specimens of mammals and 
birds, which have been transferred to them. Additional 
cases are much needed; also chests for the larger skins, 
which are now deposited temporarily in boxes or wrapped 
in heavy paper with a quantity of insecticide. 

With the assistance of the janitor, the large case of seals 
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has been cleaned and repapered and the specimens reno- 
vated. The Crocker collection of mammals has also been 
renovated, the case cleaned and rendered dust and insect- 
proof by the use of rubber packing. Minor matters of re- 
pair have been attended to as their need required. 

A standard form of label for the collection of skins has 
been adopted, as it was found to more perfectly meet the 
requirements of these departments than some of those pre- 
viously in use. Three sizes of this label are needed. They 
will be attached to specimens, which will be systematically 
numbered and catalogued. 

The field work covered by the curator has consisted 
(since April) of collecting trips to Carson City, Nev., and 
vicinity; various points at Lake Tahoe and Washoe Lake, 
Nev.; Garden Valley, El Dorado Co.; Summit, Placer 
Co.; San Diego; San Vicente Valley, San Diego Co ; in- 
cluding brief excursions to places near San Francisco. 
At all of these localities specimens were collected, many 
of which were new to the museum. 

Copious notes pertaining to the life histories of mammals 
and birds of this Coast have been recorded, and will be 
made available for future papers. 

A collection of the stomachs and items pertaining to the 
food habits of the species met with has been made. 

The number of original papers prepared for publication 
consists of six titles. 

The indoor work of study and investigation has been car- 
ried on under considerable difficulty, owing to the cramped 
accommodations and unwarmed state of the curator's room 
and the lack of a small reference library close at hand. 

To many members of the Academy, and others who have 
given assistance and encouragement in the building up of 
these departments, thanks are cordially extended. 

The accessions for the year are classified as follows: 

Barber, John, San Rafael, Cal. : 1 specimen of Putorius 
in flesh from San Rafael. 
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Bauer, J. A., San Francisco, Cal. : 2 pelts of cub bears 
from Klamath Co., Cal. 

Bliss, Will S., Carson City, Nev. : 1 specimen of Neotoma 
cinerea in flesh from El Dorado Co., Cal. 

Chalker, J. R., San Francisco, Cal.: 1 mounted specimen 
each of Callipepla cali/ornica and Erismatura rubida from 
Watsonville, Cal. 

Edson, C. jBT. , Beswick, Cal.: A double nest of Cinclus 
mexicanus from Humboldt Co., Cal. 

Emerson, W. Otto, Hay wards, Cal.: 1 skin of adult 
8 Lunda cirrhata; 3 sets of one egg in each of L. cirrhata, 
and 1 set of four eggs of Phalacrocorax dilophus albociliatus 
from South Farallon Island. 

Heatorty T. L., Oakland, Cal.: 1 specimen of Eesperomys 
in flesh from San Leandro, Cal. 

Holladay, S. W. y San Francisco, Cal.: 1 specimen of 
Tardus ustulatus in flesh from Sanol, Cal. 

Lorquin, E. F., San Francisco, Cal. : 1 skin of Rissa tri- 
dactyla pollicaris from San Francisco Bay. (Donated.) 

1 skin of Stercorariu8 pomarinus, and 1 mounted specimen 
of Puffinus griseu8 from San Francisco, Cal. ( Purchased.) 

Parker, H. 6., Carson City, Nev.: 2 skins (with skulls) 
of Tamia8 cmaticus quadiivittatus, 6 and 9 , from Carson 
City, Nev. 

Parker, H. G. and son, Carson City, Nev.: 1 specimen of 
Aquila chrysaetos, alive, from Carson City, Nev. 

REPORT UPON THE DEPARTMENT OP BOTANY. 
Mabt K. Cubban ( Cubatob. 

The work of the herbarium has been much retarded this 
year from many causes, most of them sufficiently well known 
to the Society. The plants received during the year have 
not yet been incorporated into the herbarium, but it is 
hoped that it will be possible to. do so during the present 
month. The entire herbarium having recently been poi- 
soned to protect it from the ravages of a small beetle with 
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which it was infected, all plants added to it have to go 
through a similar process. 

The following additions have been received during the 
year: 

Walter E. Bryant £00 specimens. 

JUtss M. M. Mies 100 

Curator 800 

Various sources 150 " 

REPORT OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 

By £. L. G. Steele, Pbbsident. 

At the first meeting of said Trustees, Thomas P. Madden 
was chosen President of the Board, and Mr. E. J. Molera 
Secretary pro tern. 

Mr. Madden declining to serve, on the 7th February, 
George C. Perkins was elected Trustee in his place. 

The Board completed its organization by the election of 
E. L. Q. Steele, President, and S. W. Holladay, President 
pro tem.> and the appointment of a Prudential Committee of 
Messrs. Holladay, McDonald and Molera, and a Financial 
Committee, consisting of Messrs. Crocker, Perkins and 
Hayes. 

There has been but little important business transacted 
by the Trustees during the year, although a great deal of 
time and personal attention has been given by the Board in 
weighing and considering the proper means, and in pre- 
paring for the building to be placed upon the Market-street 
property of the Society. A most satisfactory letter has been 
received from the Secretary of the Lick Trust, giving us the 
amount which they estimate will eventually be available for 
the uses of this Society, viz: about $350,000. 

In the Board of Supervisors of this city, there has been 
some discussion, and resolutions have been offered, to the 
effect that the lot on First avenue, which had been, since 
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1868, reserved for the uses of this Soceity, should be utilized 
for school purposes. 

Upon the attention of this Board being called to this 
matter, the Prudential Committee undertook a careful in- 
vestigation of our rights, and found that, in their opinion, 
our title was a good one, lacking the formality of a formal 
official acceptance of the lot by this Society — which paper 
was transmitted on the 24th December to the Mayor and 
Board of Supervisors. 

The report of the Prudential Committee to this Board is 
appended hereto, and will give you more in detail the par- 
ticulars of their investigations and actions regarding this 
property. 

This Board has endeavored, during its term of office, 
to second the efforts of the Council in authorizing the issu- 
ance of several valuable bulletins, and in the purchase of 
matter which they believed would keep alive the interest of 
its working members, and indicate to the scientific world at 
large that this Society was earnestly at work, and keeping 
pace with kindred societies in the development of scientific 
research. 

The Trustees have not been compelled to borrow any 
money daring the year. The income of the Society, to- 
gether with the funds on hand when this Board assumed 
office, have been sufficient for all its expenses, and we have 
at present a balance in the Bank of California of General 
Fund, $1,086.20, and Crocker Fund, $761.02— together, 
$1,847.22. 

For particulars of receipts and disbursements, we refer 
you to the vouchers on file, and to the Treasurer's Beport, 
hereto attached. 

The Trustees have deemed it expedient, for the proper 
protection of the deeds and bonds belonging to this Society, 
to rent for its use a box in the Safe Deposit Company, at an 
expense of $15 per year. 

The personal property and real estate of the Society, with 
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the exception of some additions to the library, remain as at 
date of last annual report. 

The Trustees regret that they have not yet been in a po- 
sition to pat in execution a proper plan for the better pres- 
ervation and care of its large museum; the difficulties have 
been grave, and in view of many legal doubts, they have 
felt themselves warranted in proceeding with care before 
incurring serious liability. 

Through the careful investigations we have made of the 
legal conditions surrounding our property and bequests, we 
are gradually eliminating doubtful questions, and shall feel 
that we have left to our successors in office much valuable 
information, which will simplify their labors materially. 

REPORT OF THE PRUDENTIAL COMMITTEE. 

The Prudential Committee of the Board of Trustees, in 
view of the importance of the affairs intrusted to them by 
the By-Laws of this Academy, considers it to be its duty to 
give a resume and account of its acts during its term of 
office to this Board of Trustees. 

Two very important matters have been the main object of 
its care, viz. : 1st. The improvement of the valuable lot on 
Market street, given by the late James Lick to this Academy, 
with the view to provide a home for the Academy and at 
the same time derive a permanent revenue; 2d. The settle- 
ment of all differences between this Academy and the Board 
of Supervisors in regard to the lot on First Avenue near 
Point Lobos Avenue. 

Soon after the organization of this committee its chair- 
man gave notice and afterwards moved that this Academy 
proceed at once to build a suitable building on its lot on 
Market street. The Council of this Academy soon after 
transmitted to this Board of Trustees a communication to 
the same effect, and, finally, the Academy at large, at a 
special meeting, called for the purpose, passed resolutions 
in favor of erecting, as soon as possible, a proper building 
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on the Market street lot, and appointed a committee to con- 
fer with your honorable body. 

In view of ail these facts your Prudential Committee gave 
attention to this matter, and has the honor to report the 
following progress : 

An abstract of title and a copy of the proceedings of the 
Lick Trust were obtained, and, upon careful examination 
thereof by the chairman of this committee, it was found 
that the title of the Academy to the Market street lot is valid 
and absolute; the right to the one-half residue of the Lick 
Estate is also considered to be of the same nature. 

In order to ascertain the amount and availability of the 
residue of the Lick Estate, this committee addressed to the 
Trustees of said estate a communication asking all possible 
information in that respect. The Lick Trustees, through 
their secretary, informed your committee that by the end of 
1887 the Academy's share to the Lick Estate residue would 
amount to nearly $350,000. 

This committee considers of great importance the enter- 
ing into an agreement between this Acadamy and the Society 
of California Pioneers, by means of which this Academy 
may acquire the right to use the court, belonging to said 
Society and Miss Cora J. Flood, for the purposes of getting 
access, light and ventilation to the rear portion of any struc 
ture this Academy may erect on the Market street lot. From 
several interviews with representatives of both parties your 
committee feels confident that a favorable agreement might 
be concluded. 

The party wall between this Academy's lot on Market street 
and Miss Flood's building has been finished, and the Acad- 
emy's share of the expense is nearly $5,000, payable at the 
time the Academy makes use of it. 

Another important matter that has engaged the attention 
of your committee, arising during the year just expired, is 
an attempt by the Board of Education to divert the ded- 
ication of the Academy of Science lot on First Avenue, 
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near Point Lobos Avenue, measuring 240x157^ feet, and 
convert it into a school lot. As soon as this matter was 
brought beforo the Board of Supervisors the chairman of 
this committee and Trustee Molera appeared before the 
Board of Supervisors, remonstrated against the intended di- 
version, and gave notice that this Academy would resist, by 
all lawful means, any attempt to deprive it of the use of 
said lot. 

On examination of the records of the Board of Supervi- 
sors, your committee finds that said lot was duly set apart 
and dedicated to the uses of this Academy by the Board 
of Supervisors of this city and county, which action was 
ratified by an act of the Legislature of this State. The 
formal acceptance of said dedication by this Academy was 
made by this Board of Trustees, and now this committee 
considers the right to said lot to be in this Society. 

Tour committee takes this opportunity to express the 
opinion that in view of the general desire of the members 
of the Academy of Sciences to have a building for the use 
of the Academy, and as a source of revenue, on the lot on 
Market street, the incoming Board of Trustees should pro- 
ceed at once to take the necessary steps to build on the 
Market street lot, and we hope to see the foundations laid 
during the present year. 

S. W. HOLLADAY, 
E. J. MOLERA. 



January 16, 1888. — Stated Meeting. 
The President in the chair. 

Additions to Museum : — 

Nine specimens of wood: Gephalanthus occidentals , 
Bettda occidentals, Eriodictyon glutinosum, Spirea discolor, 
Bhammi8 Purshiana, NuttaMia cerasiformis, Lonicera htspi- 
dula, by H. S. Durden. 
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The following paper was read : — 

The Names of Colors in Ancient Languages, by H. H. 
Behr. 



February 6, 1888. — Stated Meeting. 

The President in the chair. 

Gilbert Palache was proposed for life membership. 

Additions to Museum : — 

Six boxes of insects, largely Arachnides, most of them 
mounted on microscopic slides, presented by H. W. Turner 
of the U. S. Geological Survey. 

Two decades of Hepatic© American®, by Lucien M. 
Underwood. 

A collection of one thousand species of Plants, by Prof. 
R. A. Philippi, an honorary member of the Academy, re- 
siding in Santiago, Chile. This valuable addition to the 
herbarium is in exchange for a package sent by M. E. Cur- 
ran, curator of botany. 

The following paper was read: — 

A New Method of Quantitive Determination of Bro- 
mine in Sea Water, by F. Gutzkow. 

The following resolution, offered by Jos. D. Redding, 
was adopted: 

Whebeas, The attention of the Government of the United States has been 
called to the advisability of establishing a National Park in the vicinity of 
Mount Shasta, Siskiyou County, California, for the purpose of preserving 
the natural beauties, the game and the aspect of the country in their native 
condition; and 

Whereas, The MoCloud River has its rise at the base of Mount Shasta, 
and extends some fifty miles in a southerly direction and empties into the 
Pitt, which empties into the Sacramento River; and 

Whebeas, The said MoCloud River is the natural spawning-ground of the 
Pacific Coast Salmon in California; and 

Whereas, The said MoCloud River will be in time polluted by the incur- 
sion of tourists and the establishment of saw-mills, etc., around its banks; 
now, therefore, be it 

2d 8kb. Vol. I. (21) 
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Resolved, By the Academy of Sciences of San Francisco, That it is the 
earnest wish of said Society that there shall be a National Park established 
around the base of Mount Shasta for the first-named purposes, and further- 
more, that said National Park shall extend in territory so as to include the 
McCloud River, so as to hold the same inviolable forever for the purposes of 
pisciculture and fish industries of our State; and furthermore, that this So- 
ciety will cause a copy of this resolution to be forwarded to the Congress- 
men representing California before a bill is introduced or passed establish- 
ing said Park. 

The President announced the death of Dr. Asa Gray, 
the eminent botanist, and George Hewston, H. H. Behr and 
M. K. Curran were appointed to draw np resolutions of 
respect. 

February 20, 1888. — Stated Meeting. 

The President in the chair, 

Additions to Museum: — 

Four specimens California Jay, (Aphdocoma calif ornica) , 
three specimens Blue-fronted Jay, (CyanociMa stdleri fron- 
talis), two specimens California Shrike, (Lanius ludovicianus 
gambeli), one Californian Thrasher {Harporhynchii8redivivu8), 
by L. Belding. 

Five petrified shark's teeth from Delaware River, by 
James Wethered. 

Thirty volcanic specimens from the great crater of Kil- 
auea, Hawaiian Islands, by Dr. Ferrer. 

DinematicJUhy8 marginatum, by C. F. Glass. 

Cast of fossil jaw of Palceotlierium titanotherum, by Dr. 
Hewston. 

Seventy species of plants, by C. F. Sonne. 

Additions to Library: — 

From correspondents 183 

By donation 11 

By purchase 7 

The following paper was read: — 

On the Baces of Man and their Limitations, by Adley 
H. Cummins. 
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The committee appointed to draw up resolutions on the 
death of Prof. Asa Gray presented the following resolu- 
tions: — 

Whsrbas, It is with heartfelt sorrow this Academy has been called upon 
to record the death of our respeoted honorary life member, Prof. Asa Gray, 
M. D., we desire to express our most sincere sympathy with the bereaved 
widow and relatives in their irreparable loss, and to join our grief with 
theirs as weU as with the numerous scientific friends and associations in the 
loss to the world of science of so mature a scholar and able exponent of 
nature. 

Resolved, That a copy of the memorial and resolution be affixed to the 
minutes of this Academy, and that one be forwarded to the widow of the 
deceased. GEO. HEWSTON, 

H. H. BEHR, 
M. K. CURRAN, 

Committee, 

Dr. Hewston presented the following Memorial : 

It is with more than ordinary feelings of sorrow that we have to announce 
that the useful 1 career of one of the ablest and most industrious of our 
National Scientists has forever terminated; he having been called by that 
inexorable law of nature, to close a life of usefulness to the world of science, 
and enter that of the spirit. His genial and cheerful face shall no longer 
be seen in the shining sunlit fields, or his sweet and winning manners and 
voice, no longer in his lecture room instruct the hearts and minds of his 
students, or his hand in salutation his friends and co-laborers in science. 
Prof. Asa Gray is dead; " but his works remain impressed on the sands of 
time." To present the personal qualities of the man would be impossible 
in the time allowed for this short memorial. 

To know him was to admire him; yea, truly love him. His gentle man- 
ner, cheerful smile and kindness of heart won all with whom he came in 
contact. 

His heart was so full of kindness for the young and those struggling in 
the early walks of his favorite life pursuit, that no one was turned aside or 
suffered a feeling of littleness when in the presence of this giant of knowledge. 

The greatness of his intellect was often seen when brought forth by the 
fullness of the heart and the kindness of his manner. As a scientist in his 
department he had few if any superiors, and I miy say few equals. In his 
specialty he was acknowledged as one of the most thorough botanists living. 

His industry was unparalleled. His life had been spent in developing the 
botanical fields of his native country and elevating the science of American 
botany to a level whioh has called forth the enoomiums of his confreres of 
the old world. 

His style of imparting information was agreeable and chaste. He was 
unflinching in the pursuit of truth. He was not one of those men who are 
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more bent on making new species than in working out the great problem of 
vegetable life and organization as manifest in variety. 

When attacked by others he relied upon time to prove his views and not 
on petty retaliation through newspaper paragraphs or published pamphlets. 
No detraction of a fellow botanist was ever known to emanate from his pen 
— but in gentleness his views or difference would be stated. 

He was not a mere book or closet naturalist. He. travelled and investi- 
gated the fields and collected many of the plauts he has described. Never 
shall I forget the joyful expression of his face when, for the first time he 
beheld and gathered some of the native plants in their natural habitat on 
the sand dunes near the Cliff House, on his first visit to this coast. I had 
the inexpressible pleasure of conveying him to the ocean side, and when he 
beheld a certain plant growing on the side of the sand dune, in his enthusi- 
asm he could not wait for the horses to stop, but sprang from the carriage, 
and running to the spot elevated the plant in his hand and waved it in 
triumph, as though he had captured an invaluable prize. The plant was 
one he had described years before; it having been brought to the East in the 
botanical collections of the U. 8. Exploring Expedition (under Commander 
Wilkes) of which expedition he was to have been the botanist, having 
received the appointment in 1834, but owing to delays in starting he re- 
signed his post in 1837. He however was appointed to edit the Phaner- 
ogamic, part of the botany of that expedition, which was published under 
the auspioes of the government of the United States in two volumes— one 
a large quarto of letter-press, the other a folio of plates which has become 
exceedingly scarce and valuable. 

Dr. Gray is another striking example of the fact that the early training 
afforded by the study of medicine has furnished to science some of the 
most gifted and illustrious of her votaries, and has yielded her claim to 
some of the greatest minds in the walks and works of the collateral branches of 
the scientific field. Dr. Gray graduated in medicine at Fairfield College in 1831, 
but relinquished his profession and adopted the study of botany for his life 
pursuit. 

He was one of the modern scientists who, like Huxley and Tyndall, did 
not entertain the idea that by popularizing his favorite branch he in any 
wise detracted from the scientific character of his own reputation, or the 
true value of his science. His juvenile works on physiological botany, 
" How plant* grow "—and his "First principles of Botany," manifest the 
clear comprehension as well as the adaptability of his mind to the wants of 
his humblest followers. 

In a paper (as early as 1835) presented before the New Tork Lyceum of 
Natural History, he described new, rare, and interesting facts relative to 
plants growing in northern and western parts of New York State which were 
so important and of such a striking character as to call the attention of the 
older botanists of that day to this new and rising genius in the botanical 
firmament; and it was a matter of surprise that in a field so thoroughly ex- 
plored that a young man should bring to light several new species and dis- 
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sipate the confusion which had surrounded many others previously known. 

In 1838 he became associated with his preceptor, the distinguished botan- 
ist Dr. John Torrey, in the publication and joint authorship of the Flora of 
"North America," a work designed to give a brief description of all the 
known indigenous and naturalized plants growing north of Mexico. The 
abiding friendship which existed between these two great men is clearly 
shown and beautifully expressed in the dedication to Dr. Torrey : "almost 
twenty years have passed since the first edition of this work was dedicated 
to you—more than thirty years since as your pupil, I began to enjoy the 
advantages of being associated with you in botanical pursuits, and on a last- 
ing friendship. The flow of time has only deepened the sense of grati- 
tude to you from your attached friend." 

The Flora of North America was suspended at the end of the Composite 
(this latter order was arranged mainly through the labors of Dr. Gray. 
The suspension was owing to various causes; chiefly to the new relations of 
our government in the extension of our territories by the annexation of 
Texas, the acquisition of California, and the Gadsden Purchase, which 
brought about a change in the phytographical boundaries of our country. 
Prof. Gray had resumed the revision of this work during his later years, 
but has left it unfinished. The Gamopetato being complete he was actively 
engaged upon the first part of the Poly petal© just prior to his death. 

From my earliest acquaintance with him he seemed deeply impressed 
with the importance of the botany of this ooast. He ma le three visits to 
the coast for the purpose of study as well as relaxation; in all his visits he 
was accompanied by his devoted and loving wife, whose charming nature 
was so adapted to his that she had become an inseparable companion in his 
work as well as in his life. On his second visit he was associated with Sir 
Joseph Hooker, England's great botanist, then of Eew Garden. 

Their visit was for the purpose of determining some occult point in rela- 
tion to the Coniferre. In order to accomplish their object they left the 
overland train at Reno, Nevada, and proceeded by easy stages through Nevada 
to the Calaveras Big Tree Grove, studying the habitat and all other peculiari- 
ties of the Conifers of the Sierras in their course, thus familiarizing them- 
selves with points not to be derived from any other source tlian nature's 
own volume. 

In describing the plants of this Coast, he has not failed to remember the 
names of the botanists and collectors connected with this Academy, assign- 
ing their names to new genera and species found iu our State and adjoining 
localities. Thus we have Kelloggia, a new genus of Bubiaceous plants. 
Bolandera, Stanfordia, Lemmonia, Plummera, Lyonothamnus, Greenella, and 
many others. 

With the botany of this coast his name will ever be most intimately as- 
sociated, he having described and given names to many new genera and 
species, both in the monographs published under the auspices of the govern- 
ment and learned societies of the country, as well as the American Journal 
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of Science and Art, known as Silliman's Journal, of which he was one of 
the editor* for a number of years. 

He was greatly beloved by the immortal Darwin, in whose theory he de- 
lighted and also defended, in one of his best expositions of that school of 
thought, Darwinians. 

To enumerate the various important scientific papers and books, as well 
as the educational prints which emanated from his pen, would require too 
much of your time. I therefore shall omit them and olose by stating that 
Professor Asa Gray. M. D., was born at Paris, Oneida Co., New York, Novem- 
ber 10, 1810, and was elected a Professor of Botany in the University of 
Michigan, but never occupied the Chair ; as he was elected to the Chair of 
Fisher, Professor of Natural History in Harvard University in 1842, whioh 
wan prior to the opening of the University of Michigan; this pro- 
fessorship he retained at the time of his death, which occurred on the 30th of 
January, 1888, in the seventy-eighth year of his age. 



March 5, 1888. — Stated Meeting. 

The President in the chair. 

Gilbert Palache was elected a life member. 

Jules Simon was proposed for membership. 

Additions to Museum : — 

Shells: Succinea obliqua, Helix monodon, Helix albolabris, 
Helix cdternata, and others, by H. W. Turner. 

Fossils : Eighteen shells, from Chasik Harbor, Cook's In- 
let. Collected by Mr. Kendall; donated by Mr. Tallant. 

Additions to Library: — 

From correspondents 58 

By donation 11 

The following paper was read: — 

Topographical Features of Lower California, by W. Lind- 
gren. 

Melville Attwood made some remarks on Determination 
of Form and Hardness of Crystals. 

Ivan Petroff made an explanation of a map of the Eodiak 
Islands donated by him. 
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March 19, 1888. — Stated Meeting. 

The President in the chair. 

S. L. Theller was proposed for membership. 

Additions to Museum: — 

Forty-eight specimens of fish and three mollusks, collected 
at the Tahiti Islands by J. L. Young and donated by I. E. 
Thayer. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Young and Captain 
Thayer for their valuable donation. 

I. E. Thayer made some remarks on the abundance of 
fish at Tahiti. 

Additions to Library: — 

Prom correspondents 108 

By donation 14 

The following paper was read: — 

Comparison of the Floras of Chile and California, by 
M. K. Curran. 



April 2, 1888. — Stated Meeting. 

The President in the chair. 

Charles F, Sonne was proposed for membership. 

Additions to Library; — 

From correspondents- 116 

By donation 56 

By purchase 4 

The President introduced Prof. P. V. Veeder, who deliv- 
ered a lecture on Recent Changes in Japan. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Prof. Veeder for his 
interesting and instructive lecture. 
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April 16, 1888. — Stated Meeting. 

The President in the chair. 

The following were proposed for membership: — 
Wm. T. Baggett, Julius Koebig. 

Additions to Museum : — 

A specimen of lamprey (AmmocJwetus cibarius) , taken from 
the bay by Dr. Geo. flewston. 

Dr. Hewston made some remarks in reference to the 
lamprey presented by him. 

The President exhibited some pine branches which had 
been attacked by a parasitic fungus (Peridermium Harknessii), 
giving a brief description of its action and effect. 

Additions to Library: — 

From correspondents 83 

By donation ... 21 

By purchase 27 



May 7, 1888. — Stated Meeting. 

Tice-President Hewston in the chair. 

S. L. Theller and Chas. F. Sonne were elected resident 
members. 

Winslow Anderson was proposed for membership. 

Additions to Museum: — 

Native cloak from Tahiti, and carved hatchet and han- 
dle made by a native of the King Mills Group, South Sea 
Islands, presented by Mrs. Pauline Vandor. 

Specimen of Pandarus dance, by Dr. Geo. Hewston. 

Specimen of Florida alligator, by C. S. Capp. 

Specimen of bat from Carson City, Nev., by Walter D. 
Bliss. 

Specimen of Anairhiehthys ocillatus, by purchase. 
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Additions to Library: — 

From correspondents 115 

By donation 27 

The following paper was read: — 
. The Most Probable View Regarding the Condition of the 
Interior of the Earth, by Prof. Joseph Le Conte. 



May 21, 1888. — Stated Meeting. 
Vice-President Hewston in the chair. 
Julius Koebig was elected a resident member. 

Additions to Museum : — 

One Lacerta, seven Helices, two Scorpions, two Ophid- 
ians, one Crustacean, two Cephalapods, two Lacertae, two 
Holothurians, one black rat; first three from Santa Margarita 
Island, Lower California, the others from Magdalena Bay; 
donated by Waiter E. Bryant. 

Chimcera Gollice from San Luis Obispo, water snake 
from La Pama, Central America, and tortoise from Mexico, 
by Capt. H. Kleinhammer. 

Piece of coral and fish-hook from Tahiti, by I. E. 
Thayer. 

Additions to Library : — 

From correspondents 96 

By donation 11 

By purchase 2 

The following paper was read: — 
Antiquities of Guatemala, by Gustav Eisen. 
Dr. Behr made some remarks on Insect Pests, especially 
the Army Worm. 
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June 4, 1888. — Stated Meeting. 
The President in the chair. 

Additions to Museum : — 

Two skins of Valley Partridge (Callipepla calif ornica val- 
licola), male and female; one skin of Gambel's Partridge 
(Callipepla gambeli), by H. C. Thayer. 

Four eggs of California Partridge (Callipepla californica), 
by M. S. Hurd. 

Specimen of coral (Astrcea), by Capt. H. Kleinhammer. 

Additions to Library: — 

From correspondents 82 

By donation 8 

The following paper was read: — 

On the Measurement of Frustrums of Cones and Cylin- 
ders, by Josiah Keep. 

Prof. L. A. Lee addressed the meeting on the work per- 
formed by the Albatross, U. S. Fish Commission steamship, 
during her voyage to San Francisco. 



June 18, 1888.— Stated Meeting. 

The President in the chair. 

Wm. T. Baggett was elected a resident member. 

Additions to Museum : — 

Eighty-four specimens of Birds, prepared by Walter E. 
Bryant; collected during the year 1887. 

Specimen of Coyote (Canis latram), by R. E. Rowland. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Mrs. Eliza Baum for the 
donation to the Library of a valuable Atlas of Charts, in 
the Russian Language, of the North Pacific, particularly of 
Alaska and adjacent islands. 
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Additions to Library: — 

Prom correspondents 83 

By donation 35 

The President announced the publication of the first part 
of Vol. I. Series 2, Proceedings of the Academy. 

Prof. Frank H. Cashing delivered an interesting address 
on the ruins of Los Muertos. 



July 2, 1888. — Stated Meeting. 

The President in the chair. 

Additions to Museum: — 

Collection of shells from Mrs. Van Gordon, of San Simeon; 
collected in that part of the State. 

An arrowhead found in the Park of this city, by D. P. 
Secor, of Bridgeport, Conn. 

Horned toad (Phrynoaoma) and gopher snake (Pityophis), 
by Walter E. Bryant. 

Special notice was called to the magnificent set of astro- 
nomical plates prepared by Trouvelot and donated by a 
member of the Academy, to whom a vote of thanks was 
passed. 

Additions to Library: — 

From correspondents 48 

By donation 13 

The following paper was read : — 

Disproportional Multiplication of Vanessa Californica, 
by H. H. Behr. 
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July 16, 1888.— Stated Meeting. 

The President in the chair. ' 

Additions to Museum: — 
Lycoperdon sculptum, by R. A. Campbell. 
Species of Pine from Sierras, with parasite growth; also 
Pajuella Insect, by Mr. Hittell. 
Acorn enclosed in wood, by E. M. Willey. 

Additions to Library: — 

From correspondents 55 

By donation 9 

Prof. Ward made some remarks descriptive of the Mu- 
seum at Coronado Beach Hotel. 



August 6, 1888. — Stated Meeting. 

The President in the chair. 

F. H. Vaslit was proposed for membership. 

Additions to Museum : — 

A collection of exhumed articles from Los Muertos, by 
Lieut. Frank H. Cushing. 
Collection of Shells, by Williard W. Wood. 

Additions to Library : — 

From correspondents 143 

By donation 21 

The following paper was read : — 
Volcanoes in the Moon, by Edward S. Holden. 
F. Gutzkow made some remarks explanatory of the man- 
ufacture on this coast of magnesia from sea water. 
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August 20, 1888.— Stated Meeting. 

The Pbesident in the chair. 

The President addressed the meeting as follows : — 

It becomes my painful duty upon this occasion to announce to the mem- 
ber* of this Academy the death of one who has ever been an esteemed fiiend 
and benefactor, Mr. Charles Crocker. 

I need not recall the many evidences of his regard and attachment to this 
Society, as it is known to all of yon that to him we are indebted for such 
timely aid as has largely contributed to onr material progress. 

The death of one who has been so helpful to as is deserving at onr hands 
a fitting tribute to his memory, not only that his family may be apprised of 
onr high estimation of his worth, and of onr gratitude for his many acts of 
beneficence, but also that such testimonials may be preserved in our ar- 
chives, so that coming generations may be informed that we, his contem- 
poraries, fnlly appreciated his kindly acta. 

Immediately upon 'learning of the death of Mr. Crooker the Trustees and 
the Council of the Academy met in joint convention for the purpose of de- 
termining upon a plan of procedure, such as the occasion seemed to demand. 
At said meeting a oommittee was appointed whose duty should be to draft a 
memorial and a set of resolutions which should be suited to the occasion. 

I have to announce to you that the oommittee have completed their re- 
port, and they are now ready to present the same for your consideration. 

The resolutions were then read and unanimously adopted. 
They are as follows: — 

. The California Academy of Scienoes desires to record its grateful tribute 
of respect to the memory of its late member, Charles Crocker, who was born 
at Troy, N. Y., September 16, 1822, and died at Hotel del Monte, Monterey 
County, California, August 14, 1888. 

His eminent services as one of the great pioneer railroad builders, uniting 
the Pacific Coast with the Atlantic borders, have become matters of publio 
history. 

His talents and industry surmounted early disadvantages, and soon gave 
him position among prominent business men, until the emergencies of the 
great struggle for national integrity demanded the transcontinental railroad. 
In this enterprise he enlisted and ventured his then moderate fortnne with 
a courage and energy born of faith in his own convictions and in the patriot- 
ism of his countrymen. This design of constructing a great railroad system 
in this country he pursued with unabated zeal for more than a quarter of a 
century and until the close of his life. 
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Let those who enjoy the blessings of health, the pleasures of travel and 
the joys of social reunions attendant upon rapid and convenient transporta- 
tion consider the enterprise, the courage, the invention, the labor and the 
risk of fortune devoted to the work by the great pioneer builders of the Cal- 
ifornia railroads, among whom the deceased was one of the chiefs. 

And this Academy has especial reasons to hold the name of Charles 
Crocker in unfading remembrance as one of its early and generous patrons, 
while it was without available means to advance the cause of science. 

Becoming a life member he ever after evinced his constant desire to for- 
ward the work and interests of the Academy by his liberal donations for the 
prosecution of original investigation in science, and by his frequent contrib- 
utions of natural history collections. 

Therefore, it is recorded as the sense of this Academy that the example of 
Mr. Charles Crocker as a patron of science will serve as an inspiration and 
encouragement to those who love and labor for the same great souse; and 
that his name be gratefully and conspicuously enrolled in our archives, and 
also that it be suitably engraved upon the tablets of the edifice now in pros- 
pect of construction. It is further 

Resolved, That we sincerely mourn the loss of the presence and the soci- 
ety of our late member and benefactor, Charles Crocker. 

Resolved, That we tender our sincere sympathy to the widow and family 
of our late associate for the loss of their eminent husband and father. 

Resolved, That the Secretary prepare and transmit to the family a copy 
of this memorial. G. HEWSTON, M.D., 

S. W. HOLLADAY, 
G. C. PERKINS, 
H. W. HABKNESS, M. D., 
H. FERRER, M. D., 

Committee. 

The resolutions were beautifully engrossed and hand- 
somely bound. 

The meeting then adjourned out of respect to the memory 
of the departed. 



September 3, 1888. — Stated Meeting. 

The President in the chair. 
Additions to Museum: — 

Yellow-green Vireo (Vireojlavoviridis), by W. W. Price. 
Western Warbler (Dendroica ocddentalis) , and Green- 
tailed Towhee (Pipilo chlorurus), by Charles Fiebig. 
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Perissodactyl foot of the pig, by David Thomas. 

Fossil echinoderm, from Salinas River Valley, by H. H. 
Behr. 

Freshwater shells and batrachians from Lassen County, 
by Walter E. Bryant. 

Additions to Library: — 

From correspondents 115 

By donation 21 

By purchase 1 

The following paper was read: — 

Earthquakes in California, Oregon and Washington Ter- 
ritory, by Edward S. Holden. 



September 17, 1888.— Stated Meeting. 

The President in the chair. 

The proposition for membership of F. H. Vaslit was 
withdrawn. 

Additions to Museum : — 

Specimens resembling bronze, by F. J. McCullock. 
Specimens of stalactites from Paraiso Springs, by James 
G. Fair. 

Additions to Library: — 

From correspondents 61 

By donation 9 

The following paper was read: — 

Comparative Mythology, by Adley H. Cummins. 
Dr. Hewston made remarks in reference to a species of 
Banana plant growing in his front yard on Sutter street. 
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October 1, 1888.— Stated Meeting. 

The President in the chair. 

Additions to Museum: — 

Specimen of wood from tunnel 500 feet from surface at 
Placerville Mine, by D. B. Woolf. 

Five specimens of birds, by W. D. Bliss. 
Collection of birds' stomachs, by A. H. Hawley. 
Twenty-six mammals, by Walter E. Bryant. 

Additions to Library: — 

From correspondents 62 

By donation 8 

By purchase 1 

The following paper was read: — 

Trees and Shrubs of the Sierra Nevada, by M.K. Curran. 

Dr. R. G. Eccles, of New York, addressed the meeting. 



October 15, 1888.— Stated Meeting. 

Vice-President Hewston in the chair. 

Additions to Museum : — 

Specimens of Zauschneria Californica and Cordylanthus 
JUifoliu8 f Belding. 

Fourteen herbarium specimens, by S. B. Parrish. 

Stick of Poison Oak (Rhus diversiloba), 13 inches in cir- 
cumference, by Walter E. Bryant. 

One specimen of Snake, by Dr. Behr. 

Specimen of Coregonus WUliamsoni, fish stomachs, fresh- 
water sponges and polyps — all from Lake Tahoe, by Dr. 
Harkness. 
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Additions to Library: — 

From correspondents 56 

By donation 12 

The following papers were read : — 

Modern Chemistry in Agriculture, by Dr. Julius Koebig. 
On the water supply of the Sutro Aquarium, by T. H. 
Hittell. 

The President made remarks on researches at Lake 
Tahoe. 



November 5, 1888. — Stated Meeting. 

The President in the chair. 

Additions to Museum: — 
Specimen of Flying Fish, by Alex. Selkirk. 
Three specimens of Lizards, by Walter E. Bryant. 
Nine Fish, by Fish Commission. 

Specimens of snow plant (Sarcodes sanguinea), by C, F. 
Sonne. 

Additions to Library : — 

From correspondents 51 

By donation 14 

By purchase 12 

The following paper was read:— 

The Flora of the Santa Barbara Islands, by T. S. 
Brandegee. 

The following papers were read by title : — 

Botanical Notes, by Mary K. Curran. 

Description of a new Fish, by Kosa Smith Eigenmann 
and 0. H. Eigenmann. 

Notes on Sarcodes sanguinea, by C. F. Sonne. 

Astronomical Notes, communicated by Edward S. Hol- 
den. 

2d8zb. Vol. I. (22) 
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November 19, 1888.— Stated Meeting. 
The President in the chair. 

Additions to Museum: — 

Several plants, from the Fish Commission, principally 
gathered in Alaska and British Columbia. 

Additions to Library : — 

From correspondence 113 

By donation 18 

The following papers were read : — 

Magnesium Oxychloride, or Sorel's White Cement, and 
Favorable Conditions for its Manufacture in California, by 
F. Gutzkow. 

The Great Glacier of the Selkirks, by W. K. Bentley. 



December 3, 1888. — Stated Meeting. 

Vice-President Hewston in the chair. 

Additions to Museum : — 

Two specimens whales' eyes, by Pacific Steam Whaling 
Company. 

Specimen of flounder, by Walter E. Bryant. 

Two sections of wood, by Mrs. S. A. P. Wheeler; pre- 
pared by H. S. Durden. 

One hundred and twenty-one specimens of birds, by 
L. Belding. 

Six skins of birds, by W. W. Price. 

Five skins of birds, by A. H. Hawley. 

Additions to Library: — 

From correspondents 191 

By donation 3 

By purchase 3 
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The following papers were read: — 

Notes on the Structure of the Basin Kegion, by Joseph 
Le Conte. 

Identification of Coal Seams, by J. K. Scupham. 

Dr. Hewston made some remarks concerning the new 
building of the Academy. 



December 17, 1888. — Stated Meeting. 

The President in the chair. 

Additions to Library: — 

From correspondents 141 

By donation 7 

The following paper was read : 

The Change of Level of the Peninsula of San Francisco, 
by T. H. Hittell. 

The following nominations for officers for the ensuing 
year were made : 

President — H. W. Harkness. 

First Vice-President — H. H. Behr. 

Second Vice-President — George Hewston. 

Corresponding Secretary — F. Gutzkow. 

Recording Secretary — J. K. Scupham. 

Treasurer — I. E. Thayer. 

Librarian — Carlos Troyer. 

Director of Museum — J. G. Cooper. 

Trustees— C. F. Crocker, D. E. Hayes, S. W. Holladay, 
E. J. Molera, Irving M. Scott, George C. Perkins, John 
Taylor. 
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January 7, 1889. — Annual Meeting. 
The Pbesdent in the chair. 

The annual reports of the officers and board of trustees 
were received and referred to the Publication Committee. 

The judges and inspectors of election reported the fol- 
lowing officers elected for the ensuing year: 

H. W. Habkness, President. 

H. H. Behr, First Vice-President. 

George Hewston, Second Vice-President. 

Frederick Gutzkow, Corresftonding Secretary. 

J. R. Scupham, Recording Secretary. 

I. E. Thayer, Treasurer. 

Carlos Troyer, Librarian. 

J. G. Cooper, Director of Museum. 

Trustees : 
Charles F. Crocker, E. J. Molera, 

D. E. Hayes, George C. Perkins, 

S. W. Holladay, Irving M. Scott, 

John Taylor. 

REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 

The reports of the officers and curators of the Academy, 
just read, show a very gratifying amount of activity, both 
in the scientific work of the Society and in matters relating 
more directly to its income, the housing of its steadily in- 
creasing collections, and accommodations for the working 
sections. 

The Museum has been much increased, especially in the 
departments of Birds and Mammals, and in Botany, both by 
donation and by exchanges brought about by the efficient 
curators. 

"When the Society is in a condition to provide working 
facilities for other departments, it is hoped they will become 
equally active. 
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Early in the present year Walter E. Bryant made a visit 
to Lower California in the interest of the Society, in order 
to study the habits and secure good specimens of its birds 
and mammals. A stay of a few months enabled him to make 
large accessions to our ornithological collections. Being 
alone, he was unable to penetrate the interior sufficiently to 
secure a complete series, especially of the mammals, and it is 
hoped that the Society will undertake at once the fuller explo- 
ration of this still almost unknown field which lies at our 
doors, and promises so rich a reward in material for scien- 
tific investigation, before it shall have been stripped by ex- 
plorers sent out by Eastern and foreign societies. 

The exchanges with foreign societies, whereby our Library 
is mainly increased, have been kept up and largely extended, 
and subscriptions have been made to the principal scientific 
journals which cannot be obtained by exchange. 

The bibliographic catalogue of the Library has been com- 
pleted to date, and will be published in the forthcoming 
volume of our proceedings. I need not inform you that 
such a catalogue will prove to be a great convenience to 
members and others who may wish to consult scientific 
works. 

We have published during the year two parts, the first 
on the Anatomy of a New Annelid; the second, on Antiqu- 
ties of the Pacific Slope of Guatemala — both by Gustav 
Eisen — of the second volume of our Memoirs, and the title- 
page and index of Volume I, which remained without those 
necessary adjuncts for twenty years. Index and title-page 
has also been printed for Proceedings VII, Part I, complet- 
ing the volume, now twelve years old. 

The second series of Proceedings has been commenced 
by the publication of Part I. Part II embracing, in addi- 
tion to the papers, the proceedings proper of the last two 
years, and completing the volume, is now in press, and will 
be issued during the present month. 

The papers read before the Academy during the year 
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have many of them been of great merit. A few of them 
were not intended for publication in our proceedings, 
either because they are principally of local interest, and 
reach a more satisfactory audience by publication in some 
of the local journals of our city, or their novelty is not great 
enough to warrant the great expense involved. 

Its publications are the very life of a society like ours — 
the only means whereby its existence is known to the world 
of science, and the medium of steady increase of its library. 
Its audience is almost entirely among working scientists, 
and its standing is determined by the number of and im- 
portance of its contributions to the sum of the world's 
knowledge. 

We have lost by death during the year one life member, 
our benefactor, Charles Crocker, whose services to the So- 
ciety are fresh in the minds of us all, and two resident mem- 
bers, Henry W. Beese and Joseph Durbrow. 

Among our honorary members we have met a loss, the 
like of which cannot soon occur again. Dr. Asa Gray, the 
head of American botany, died January 30, full of years and 
honors, yet in the prime of his faculties and usefulness. 
The position which he held will never again be filled. While 
there will be, as heretofore, numerous specialists engaged 
in the different departments of botany, we may never meet 
with one who possesses so comprehensive a knowledge and 
a judgment so sound in all that relates to that important 
branch of science. 

The income from the fund created by the late Charles 
Crocker, has been expended, as in former years, for the pro- 
motion of original work, and the work so performed will 
compare favorably with that of any previous year. 

The Society is to be congratulated upon the fact that the 
Trustees are actively engaged in making preparations for 
the erection of a new building for Academy purposes, the 
ground having been prepared for its foundation, and ample 
funds are at band for its completion. 
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In the plans already adopted by the Trustees, provision 
is made not only for an Academy building, with ample space 
for the display of our large collections, together with the 
library and all of the rooms necessary for a large staff of 
workers as well. 

In addition to the Academy proper, the Trustees are pre- 
paring to erect upon a portion of our property a large and 
commodious building for the purpose of revenue, the in- 
come from which, it is to be hoped, will be sufficient to 
meet the outlay which is necessary to carry forward our 
work. 

A year or more will be required for the completion of 
these buildings and the removal of our collections to the 
new quarters. 

Finally, I have to thank our Board of Trustees for the 
efficient aid which they have rendered in the prosecution of 
our work. In no case has there been any hesitation in grant- 
ing the necessary funds as the needs of the Academy seemed 
to require; and in behalf of my fellow members of the 
Council, I thank them for the uniform courtesy which they 
have ever shown us. 

REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 

During the past year the following publications have been 
distributed to members: Memoirs, Vol. II, No. land 2; 
and Proceedings, Vol. I, Part 1. A special circular was 
sent to many of the members, inquiring as to what publica- 
tions they had already received, and the numbers missing 
were furnished to them whenever possible. 

Two hundred and seventy-eight letters were received, and 
also a large number of receipts, which have been numbered 
and classified. 

Ninety-three letters have been written and copied, mostly 
concerning the library. 

Our exchange list with foreign societies has been largely 
increased. 
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REPORT OF RECORDING SECRETARY. 

Number of meetings during year, 24, for which notices 
were sent out. 
Number of members elected, five. 

REPORT OF THE TREASURER. 
Balance in bank, January 1, 1888 $ 1,847 22 

RECEIPTS DURING THE YEAR. 

Dues Active Members $ 1,183 50 

Life Membership 100 00 

Rent of Market Street property 4,671 00 

Interest on Crocker Fund 1,200 00 

Cash returned from W. Lindgren 13 05 

Cash borrowed from Lick Trustees 5,000 00 

Total $14,014 77 

Expenditures 11,078 71 

Balance on hand $2,936 06 

EXPENDITURES. 

Account of Crocker Fund $ 1,210 00 

Salaries 1,250 00 

Rents 1,950 00 

Office Furniture and Fixtures 146 65 

University of Indiana for alcohol 29 05 

Petty Expenses, Contingent Fuud, care and pres- 
ervation of Specimens 711 51 

Publications 847 02 

Interest on Lick Loan 275 00 

Insurance 180 00 

Taxes on Market Street property 2,891 43 

Architects' premiums for new building designs. . 900 00 

Sidewalk Market Street property 27 55 

Purchase of books 180 00 
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Expert for examination of books $220 00 

Expenses of collectors of specimens 260 50 

Total $11,078 71 

SUMMARY— GENERAL FUND. 

Balance on hand, January 1, 1888 $ 1 ,086 20 

Receipts 10,967 55 

$12,053 75 
Disbursements 9,868 71 



Balance, January 1, 1889 $.2,185 04 

CROCKER FOND. 

Balance on hand January 1, 1888 $ 76102 

Receipts 1,200 00 

$1,961 02 
Disbursements 1,210 00 



Balance January 1, 1889 $ 751 02 

REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN. 

The 36th Annual Report of the Librarian for the year 
1888 is herewith respectfully submitted : 

Number of publications received — 

From correspondents 2,250 

By donation 303 

By purchase 94 

Total No. of publications received 2,647 

No. of volumes completed 651 

Several journals of current scientific literature have been 
subscribed for, and the registering of accessions and biblio- 
graphic index by card catalogue, has been steadily kept up 
and completed to the close of the year, while the cata- 
loguing by subject and author, has received such attention 
as time permitted. 
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REPORT OF DIRECTOR OF MUSEUM. 

The state of the collections contained in the museum has 
not been materially changed during the past year except in 
the departments which are in charge of working curators. 
In these departments there has been marked progress, both 
in the line of original investigation and in the increased size 
of the collections. 

As it is necessary to store most of the collections until 
the new building is completed, full justice cannot be done 
in the departments of which reports are here appended, and 
and in other branches it has sufficed that the material on 
hand has been given a general oversight, and that proper 
care was bestowed upon acquisitions. 

In the entomological department the accessions number 
1,989 classified as follows : 

Coleoptera, 1013 ; Hemiptera, 144 ; Orthoptera. 42 ; Dip- 
tera, 45 ; Hymenoptera, 437 ; Neuroptera, 32 ; Lepidoptera, 
255 ; Arachnida, 21 ; making a total of 23,907 specimens in 
the collection. 

The acquisitions from various donors are as follows : 

Attioood, Melville, San Francisco, Cal. : 6 points for testing 
hardness of minerals. 

Bliss, Mrs. D. L. y Carson City, Nev. : 1 specimen beetle 
(Cerambycidce). 

Bryant^ Walter E., San Francisco, Cal.: 1 specimen fish 
(ParalicJithys) from Oakland market. 

Oapp, C. S. , San Francisco, Cal. : 1 young alligator. 

Cobbledick, James, Oakland, Cal.: 2 specimens Amblys- 
toma tenebrosum. 

Burden, H. S., San Francisco, Cal.: 9 specimens wood. 

Fair, James G., San Francisco, Cal.: 1 specimen calca- 
reous tufa from Monterey Co. 

Ferrer, Dr. Henry, San Francisco, Cal.: 30 volcanic spec- 
imens from Hawaiian Islands. 
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Harkness, Dr. H. W. , San Francisco, Cal. : 5 specimens 
of fossil shells. 

Hewston, Dr. George, San Francisco, Cal. : 1 cast of fossil 
jaw of Tiianotherium proutii, and 1 specimen fish Ammocce- 
tes dbarittSy from San Francisco market. 

Kleinhammer, Capt. Henry, 1 specimen Pdamys bicolor, 1 
tortoise and 1 specimen of coral. 

Petroff, loan, Alaska : 22 specimens of fossil Inoceramus 
from Alaska. 

Thayer, Capt. I. K, San Francisco, Cal.: 48 specimens 
Tahiti fish ; 3 crustaceans, 1 pearl fish-hook and 1 mollusk 
from Tahiti. 

Turner , H. W., San Francisco, Cal.: 6 boxes insects and 
5 specimens of shells. 

Vandor, Mrs. Pauline, San Francisco, Cal.: 4 Ethnologi- 
cal specimens and 4 specimens of shells from South Sea 
Islands. 

Van Gordon, Mr8., San Simeon, Cal.: 1 box of shells. 

Weihered, J. S., San Francisco, Cal.: 5 fossil teeth of 
shark and 1 rose-colored crystal. 

Purchased from San Francisco market, 1 specimen fish 
(Anarrhichthy8 ocellatus). 

The Director also has in his hands a large collection to be 
added in the new building. 

REPORT UPON THE DEPARTMENTS OP MAMMALS AND BIRDS. 
By Waltbb E. Bbyant. Cubatob. 

The past year has been an exceptionally favorable one to 
the departments of mammals and birds. 

At no time in the history of this society have the acces- 
sions of valuable study specimens been so large. Unless 
there are specimens stored of which the curator; has no 
knowledge, the additions of bird skins alone for the year 
number nearly three times more than were contained in the 
entire study collection on January 1, 1888. 
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Large as has been the receipt of specimens, the number 
is small in comparison to what might have been added had 
there been any satisfactory way of caring for the specimens 
which were received in the flesh. These were, with the ex- 
ception of one mammal and six birds, all prepared by the 
curator, assisted in a few instances by Mr. Charles Haines. 

That there is not attached to the museum some compe- 
tent person who could prepare, in first-class manner, the 
accessions of mammals and birds in the flesh, is greatly to 
be regretted, for there are many individuals who are willing 
and anxious to aid the society by valuable donations of this 
nature, but whose offers of fresh material have been repeat- 
edly declined for no other reasons than that it incurred an 
expense when sent to local taxidermists, or occupied the 
time of the curator and janitor needed at other work. 

A plea to sportsmen and others for donations of fresh 
material, and also a museum circular treating of the com- 
plete care and preparation of mammals for scientific pur- 
poses, which was written by the curator, has not been 
circulated, nor even printed, there being no provision for 
the care of such specimens which would certainly be 
received. An early change in regard to this really import- 
ant matter is earnestly hoped for. 

Another museum circular, similar in plan to the one on 
mammals, has been partly written — treating of birds — but 
not completed for the reasons just given. 

A label for the use of these departments has been de- 
signed in three sizes. These labels will be attached to those 
specimens which are now designated only by the field col- 
lectors' numbers, and to others that may require them. 

A careful inspection of the entire collections was made 
in December, with very satisfactory results; the specimens 
are believed to be absolutely free from insect pests of any 
kind. 

A manuscript catalogue of all the skins in the study series 
has been made, and the specimens numbered to correspond. 
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In connection with this work reference was made to back 
numbers of tbe " Proceedings" and the minutes of former 
years, wherein were found occasional notices of accessions 
which the curator has failed to find any trace of. It is to 
be hoped that these are not lost, but packed away, and will 
eventually be restored to the society. 

The field work of the curator has consisted in about four 
months' explorations in Lower California; a month's sojourn 
in Lassen county, Cal. ; a trip of one week in the vicinity 
of Mt. Hamilton; and several short visits to Sonoma county, 
besides a number of brief excursions in the vicinity of 
San Francisco — at all of which places collections were made. 
In all, more than six months have been spent in the field. 

The original work of investigation has consisted in the 
description of a bird new to science (Melospiza fasciata riv- 
ularis), and the preparation of a report upon the collection 
of birds made this year in Lower California: this last is in 
MS., but it was thought best to delay its publication 
until the following year, by which time a great deal of ad- 
ditional information is expected. 

Several lots of bird skins have been received for identifi- 
cation; this having been made, the specimens were returned 
to the owners. 

Field notes pertaining to the life histories of Pacific Coast 
mammals and birds have been kept, for use in future pub- 
lications. 

A collection of 124 bird skins from Mr. W. W. Price has 
been deposited for identification and the use of the curator. 

Microscopical examinations have been made of the con- 
tents of the crops and stomachs of birds, disclosing some 
interesting facts relating to the food habits of Californian 
birds. 

No exchanges have been undertaken: not because no 
offers were received, but for lack of duplicates to send in 
return. 
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For obvious reasons no specimens were purchased for 
these departments. 

The addition of more cases of an approved model is much 
needed for the study series of birds, particularly the large 
ones. 

The transfer of the curator's quarters to the first, floor, 
with facilities for heating the room, has added much to his 
comfort, and protected the specimens from dampness and 
mold. 

To the members of this society, and others who have 
aided by contributions and encouragement during the year, 
thanks are cordially extended. 

The accessions for the year ending December 31, 1888, 
are classified as follows: 

Belding, L., Stockton, Cal.: 131 specimens of bird skins, 
85 species principally from California and Lower California. 

Bliss, Walter D., Carson City, Nev. : 2 specimens of 
Tamia8 harrisi in flesh; 1 specimen of bat in flesh; 15 spec- 
imens, 9 species, birds in flesh from Nevada. 

Bryant, D. S., Healdsburg, Cal.: 1 specimen Accipiter 
cooperi in flesh. 

Bryant, Walter E., Curator: 28 specimens, about 20 spe- 
cies, mammals; 239 specimens, about 147 species, birds. 

Fiebig, Chas., Eureka, Cal.: 1 specimen Dendroica occiden- 
talis, and 1 specimen Pipilo chlorurus. 

Haines, Chas, D., Oakland, Cal.: 1 specimen Thomomys 
talpoides bulbivorus in flesh. 

Hawley, A. H., Los Gatos, Cal.: 7 specimens, 3 species, 
birds in flesh; also, 5 skins of Peirochelidon lunifrons, and 
a collection of birds' crops and stomachs. 

Haynes, John, San Francisco, Cal.: Two live young of 
TrocMlus ami a in nest. 

Heaton, T. L., Oakland, Cal.: 14 specimens, 11 species, 
of birds in flesh from Sonoma county. 

Hurd, M. S., Oakland, Cal.: 4 eggs CaUipepla calif 'ornica 
from Haywards, Cal. : 
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KeUey, Mrs. W. F., Visalia, Cal. : 2 specimens Melan- 
erpe8 formidvorus bairdi in flesh. 

Kellogg, Chas. TV. , Oakland, Cal. : 1 specimen Olor colum- 
bianns in flesh, from Cordelia. 

Pacific Steam Whaling Co., San Francisco, Cal. : 2 whale's 
eyes. 

Parker, H. G., Carson City, Nev. : 2 eggs and nest of Zen- 
aidura macroura from Marin county. 

Price, TV. W., Riverside, Cal.: 1 specimen Thomomys tal- 
poides umbrinus, and 1 specimen Neotoma sp.? from Arizona; 
also, 4 specimens, 3 species, birds from Arizona, and 1 
specimen Vtreo flavoviridis from Riverside. 

Rowland^ B. E. t Oakland, Cal;: 1 specimen Canis latrans 
in flesh. 

Swain, A. P., Oakland, Cal.: 1 specimen of Colaptes ca/er 
in flesh, and 1 specimen of Ceryle alcyon in flesh, both from 
Sonoma county. 

Thomas, David, Susanville, Cal. : 1 perissodactyl foot of a 

Pig- 

REPORT UPON THE DEPARTMENT OF BOTANY. 

Maby S/ Cubban, Curatos. 

The herbarium, which is estimated to number about 30,000 
species, is in good order but is becoming cramped for room. 
The additions during the year have been many and valuable. 
Exchanges are freely made from the duplicates, for any ob- 
tainable species which are wanting — or often for fuller ma- 
terial. The sets of certain exploring botanists which can 
only be obtained by purchase are much needed, and the 
want of literature is severely felt. 

Philippic Dr. R. A. , Santiago de Chili : a very valuable 
collection of over a thousand specimens, received early in 
the year. (Partly in exchange for a package sent him by 
the curator, partly donated.) 

Parish, S. B., San Bernardino, Cal. : 50 specimens. (Do- 
nated.) 
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Cleveland, Daniel, San Diego, Cal. : 20 specimens. (Do- 
nated.) 

Hickman, J. B., Watsonville, Cal.: A few rare specimens. 
(Donated.) 

Bryant, Walte) % E.: 130 specimens, including many rare 
and several new species from Magdalena Bay and Comondu, 
Lower California. (Donated.) 

Heaton, 1\ L., Oakland, Cal.: 100 specimens. (Donated.) 

Sonne, C. F, Truckee, Cal.: 150 specimens. (Donated.) 

Eisen, Dr. Gmtav, Delano, Cal.: 112 specimens. (Do- 
nated.) 

Brandegee, T. S. t Berlin, Conn.: 500 specimens. (Do- 
nated.) 

Scupham, J. B., Oakland, Cal.: 50 specimens. (Donated.) 

Towmend, C. H. : 50 specimens. (Donated.) 

Hasse, Dr. H. E.. Los Angeles, Cal.: 100 specimens. (By 
exchange.) 

Shockley, W. H., Candelaria, Nev.: 75 specimens. (By 
exchange.) 

Blancliard y Dr. F., Peacham, Vt. : 150 specimens. (By ex- 
change.) 

Curator: 300 specimens. 

To many others whose names are not mentioned above 
thanks are given for specimens, often of living plants, and 
valuable notes. 

REPORT OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 

By Chablks F. Crocker, President. 

The Board of Trustees of the Academy, in accordance 
with the provisions of Section 4 of the Constitution of the 
Society, presents herewith its annual report for the year 
1888. 

The members of the Board, duly elected, met at the office 
of the Trustees on the 16th of January, and completed their 
organization by electing Charles F. Crocker president, 
S. W. Holladay president pro tern., and E. J. Molera secre- 
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tary pro tern. Duly executed bonds of the Treasurer, Director 
of the Museum, and Librarian, were received, examined 
and approved, in accordance with the provisions of Section 
3 of the Constitution. 

Very early in the year your Trustees definitely decided to 
improve the lot on Market street, near Fourth, by the 
erection of a building suitable for the accommodation of the 
Academy, as well as making provision for renting stores 
and rooms, whereby an income may be relied upon. 

In view of the importance of this work, the entire Board 
of Trustees was appointed to serve upon the Prudential or 
Building Committee, the details of various branches of the 
work being attended to by sub-committees. Arrangements 
were promptly made with the trustees of the Lick Estate 
for a loan to cover the cost of the improvements, in the sum 
of $200,000, the money to be drawn in various sums from 
time to time, as the work progressed. Trustee Holladay 
was appointed Attorney of the Board, and was authorized 
to associate with himself the firm of Mastick, Belcher & 
Mastick, should he desire to do so. 

In April circulars were issued to various architects, invit- 
ing them to submit plans for two buildings on the 
Market - street lot, one fronting on Market street, to be 
rented for general commercial purposes, and a sepa- 
rate building in the rear, designed for the exclusive 
use and accommodation of the Academy, and to be thor- 
oughly fire-proof. Several plans were submitted, and after 
due consideration at several meetings, in some of which the 
members of the Council joined, a contract was made with 
Messrs. Percy & Hamilton, covering the construction of the 
building upon plans made up of modifications of those 
presented, agreed upon by Trustees and Council in joint 
meeting. 

Much consideration has been given to the matter of mak- 
ing an arrangement with the Society of California Pioneers 

2d 8bb. Vol. I. (23) 
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and the representatives of Miss Flood, for the use of 
"Pioneer Court,' ' to obtain access to the Academy's build- 
ing from Fourth street. This would be a very great conve- 
nience to the members of the Academy and the public in 
attending our meetings and visiting our museum, and would 
not in the slightest degree affect the conditions whereby 
the Pioneers and the tenants of Miss Flood's building now 
use this court. We have offered to pay a considerable sum 
of money for this privilege, and in addition, to change the 
plans of the walls of our building so as to provide for light 
and ventilation to the Pioneers' building in the greatest 
possible degree. Various committees of your Trustees have 
waited upon the representatives of these interests, and many 
interviews have taken place, but the efforts we have made 
in the matter have failed. We are asked, as a consideration 
for the opening of this court, that it should be extended 
through to the westerly line of our property. This would 
be a sacrifice of all that portion of the Academy's lot south 
of a point 145 feet from Market street, comprising an area 
of 7,200 square feot. We could have but one building upon 
the lot, and that — exclusive of the ground-floor — would, in 
the judgment of your Trustees, be insufficient for the Acad- 
emy. We have determined not to make this sacrifice, and 
the plans have accordingly been made with a view of reach- 
ing the Academy's building from the Market-street entrance 
only. The grading of the lot, preparatory to putting in the 
foundation, has been finished, and we confidently expect 
that by the time your Trustees present their next annual 
report the building will be ready for occupation. 

The complications which arose during the year 1887, 
through the action of the Board of Supervisors of this city in 
adopting resolutions to utilize the lot of the Academy on 
First Avenue, continued. By resolutions adopted on the 
19th of December, 1887, your Trustees formally accepted 
this lot, and the President forwarded a certified copy of the 
resolutions to the Mayor and Supervisors of this city and 
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county. On the 5th of March, 1888, the Trustees author- 
ized a protest to be filed with the Board of Supervisors, 
against granting permission to the Board of Education to 
erect a school-house upon this lot, and subsequently filed a 
similar protest with the Board of Education. Notwith- 
standing this action, permission was granted, and the 
school-house was completed. Tour Trustees consider the 
title of the Academy to this lot perfect, and will assert its 
rights at the proper time. 

In October the Secretary was authorized to procure a set 
of account books, and to keep a complete account of the 
financial transactions of the Trustees. This had never been 
done, the only books in the hands of the Secretary being 
the bank pass-book, memorandum of vouchers audited, and 
the vouchers themselves. The services of an expert ac- 
countant were obtained, and all books and papers in the 
hands of the Trustees were written up and classified, and a 
new set of books opened. 

The expenses of the Academy have been considerably in 
excess of its ordinary receipts, and in December the Trust- 
ees were compelled to borrow $5,000 from the Lick Trustees 
for one year, at 5£ per cent., making in all $10,000, which 
is now due them. The unusual expenses were on account 
of grading the Market-street lot, plans of the architects, the 
publications of bulletins, and general scientific work. The 
receipts from the Crocker Scientific Investigation Fund 
have amounted to $1,200, and the disbursements for serv- 
ices and expenses properly chargeable to it were $1,210. 

No official communication has been received from the 
Trustees of the Lick Estate during the year, of the present 
condition of the Trust, but from private sources we learn 
that the amount to be received in the distribution of the 
residue of the Lick Estate will exceed all previous esti- 
mates. 

The personal property of the Society, as noted in the 
last annual report, together with additions which have been 
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made to the collection of specimens and to the library, re- 
main in good condition, though it is very desirable that 
they be moved to a dryer place and systematically classified. 
The Bank of California was selected as a depository of 
the funds of the Academy; the bonds belonging to the 
Crocker Scientific Fund, deeds and other valuable papers, 
are kept in the box rented by the Trustees in the vaults of 
the Safe Deposit Company. 
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Brochis dlpterus 166 

semiscutatus 166 

taiotb 166 

Brodisa capitate 217, 222 

inanlaris 217 

minor 205 

Bromlne.determination of ,ln sea water, 
by fractional titration 81 

Bromns ciliatas . 206 

Hookerlanos 205, 218 

Bronte* 163 

Butco borealis oalortu 45 

Calandrlnla Breweri 202, 225 

maritlma 202 

Calliandria myriopbylla 230 

Callicbthyidaj 164 

CaUicktkyt 164 

a finis 164 

albidu* 164 

aspcr 161, 161 

chiquitoi 164 

calcUus 164 

exaraluM 164 

kemiphractui 164 

kneri 164 

lavicepi 164 

laoigatui 164 

longiJUis 164 

loricatus 164 

pertonatus 164 

pietut 164 

punctatus 166 

tubutahu 164 

tulcatus 164 

iamoata 164 

CUllonymidie 76 

and Gobildae, list of 
American Species of 61 

Callionymos 76 

agasslzil 78 

balrdl 78 

calliurns 51, 76 

panoiradiatas 77, 78 

Callopbysas 120 

macropterus 120 

Calocbortus albus 205,217, 226 

venustna 205 

Calocylindrue connatas 79 

Campytoa 21 

facta 21 

fldelia 21,22, 23, 24 

gabbi 21 



Campyl»ft infnmata 21, 22, 23 

mormonnm 22 

rnflcincta 21 

seqnoicola 22 

traskti 21 

tryoni 22 

Oanbya 239, 240 

aurea 248 

Candida 242 

Caprima 180 

Capsella divaricata 207 

Cardiospermnm mo lie. . . 230 

tortuoenm 230 

Oarex Doaglasii 218 

globosa 206 

Garpodacus frontalis rbodocolpos 47 

Cassia Ltndbelmeri 230 

CSasUUeia 236 

foliolosa 215, 267 

hololeuca 215, 267 

lanata 267 

parvlflora 204, 215 

CataphracUt americamu 161 

Catspbractns , 164 

arcifer 164 

callichtbys 164 

Catbird 49 

Catborops .139, 146 

Cayennia 75 

gnicbenoti 76 

Oeanotbiis 106, 222 

Americanos 106, 114 

arborens 110,115,208, 221 

cordulatus Ill, 116 

crossifolius 113.117,118, 208 

var. glabratut 113 

cnneatus 113,114.116,117, 118 

decnmbens 112 

dentatus 112, 116 

snbsp. floribundos 112, 116 

Lobbianns 112, 116 

divaricatus 110, 111. 115, 116 

var, eglandulonu... 110 

grosse-serratus Ill 

divrrtifolius Ill 

eglandulosns 110, 115 

Fendleri Ill, 115 

Tar viridis Ill 

fioribundut 112 

Greggii 113. 117 

hlrsutus 111. 116 

var, glaber Ill 

Imp res bus 112 
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Oeanothus incanus 110, 115 

integerriiuus 109, 114 

var. parviflortu 110 

Lobbianut 112 

macrocarpua 114, 118 

mlcrophyllus 107, 114 

ovatus 108, 1H 

var. pubescent 108, 114 

Palmeri 109 

papulosa* 112 

Parryi 109 

parYiflorus 110, 114 

prostratus 113,116, 117 

rigidus 118. 117 

var. grandifolius 113 

sanguineus 107, 114 

serpyliifollua 108, 114 

soredlatus 110, 111, 115 

spinosus 109, 114 

synoptical list of North American 

species of 106 

thyrsiflorus 108 

var. macrothyrsus 1C9 

Veatchianus 112 

velutinus 110 

var. lflBvlgatus 110 

verrucosus 114, 117 

Cenchrua Palmeri 237 

Oentaurea Melltensis 213 

Centrochir 159, 163 

Centromochlua 156 

albescens 157 

aulopygins 157 

heckelii 156 

Intermedins 156 

megalopt 156 

perugiw 157 

steindacbneria 156 

Cephalocattit 139 

Oeppbus columba 30 

Cerastes 112,116 

Oeratorhyndnu 149 

Gercocarpns 222 

bdulafoliut 225 

parvifolius 225 

Cerithium 180. 181 

Cerylealcyon 45 

Cetopsis 157 

candiru 157 

coecutiens 157 

gobioides 157 

occideutalis 157 

plumbens lo7 



Cetopsis ventralis 157 

Cbienactis tennifolia. 213 

Chsnothorax 165 

Cbeilantbes myriopbylla 205, 218 

Cbeirantbus asper 207 

Chelldon erytbrogaster 9, 48 

Cbenopodlum album 216 

ambrosioides 216 

CkUotUa rimplictfolia .... 228 

Chlorite (chromlferous) 2 

Cbonopborus 67 

flavus .... 67 

mexicanus 68 

taiaslca 6* 

Cborizantbe staticoldes. 216 

Chromlferous Chlorite 2 

Ckrytrit ccopitosa 245 

Cali/ornica 245 

compada 245 

crocea 245 

Douglatii.... 245 

tenuifolia 245 

Circus hudsonlu8 44 

Cistothorus palustris 10 

Clarkia Brewert 256 

e logons 21 

rbomblpetala 256 

Saxecma 256 

Claytonla perfollata 208 

Clematis ligusticifolia 20S 

Clevelandia 73 

longiplnnis 61, 73 

Clinocblore 4 

Clisiocampa 105 

thoracica 105 

Closterium acuminatum 79 

angustatum 79 

DelpontH 79 

rostratum 80 

striolatum 79 

Cnicus lilacinvu 213 

occidentalis 213 

Coast Range 182 

Cocbllodon 167 

hypoitomus 167 

Colaptes cafer 45 

Collinsla blcolor 215 

Columba fasciata 44 

Com irbynchos 135 

conlrostris 185 

glaber 135 

Contopus richardsonil 46 

Convolvulus 231 
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Convolvulus macroetegiue 215 

pentapetaloides 204 

Coot, American 42 

Goralliochama 180, 181 

Corethrogyne filaginlfolia 211 

Cormorant, Baird's 41 

Brandt's 40 

Farallon 39 

Gorrus amerioanus 46 

corax slnuatus 46 

Corydoras 165 

acutus 166 

nneus 166 

agassizli 166 

ambiacut 166 

amphlbelus 166 

armatus 1«6 

edentalu* 159 

elegans 165 

eques 166 

geofroy 166 

hastatus 119, 166 

marmoratou 166 

nattereri 165 

paleatus 166 

punctatus 166 

splendens 165 

trill neatus 166 

Cosmarium Broomel 79 

crenatum 80 

cucumls 80 

ornatum 80 

ovale 79 

pachydermum 80 

tetraophthalmum 80 

tamidum 80 

Cotyledon 223, 230 

lanceolate 210 

Cretaceous strata 180 

Crocker, Charles, obituary notice of . . . 319 

Orotalus luclfer . 94, 95, 97 

Crow, American 46 

Curators, appointment of 273 

reports or 299,301,333, 337 

Curlew , long-billed 43 

Cyanocltta stelleri frontalis 7 

Cyclopinm 164 

cyclopuui 164 

guntherl 164 

humboldti 164 

Cyprinodon, description of a new 

species 270 

nevadensis 270 

variegatus 270 



Dalea • 230 

Daucus putlllus 211 

DanaUa 149 

Decapogon 119, 165 

adtpersus 165 

Delphinium Parryi 201,206, 224 

Dendroica sdstiva marcomi 48 

cnruleecens 48 

townsendl 49 

Dendromecon 239 

JUxiU 207,244 

HarfordH 207, 244 

rigidum 207, 244 

Desmlds of the Pacific Coast 79 

Dianema 165 

longibarbis 165 

Dicbondra argentea 215 

Diomi-dia altutrua 38 

Diplacut 258, 260 

arachnoidal* 215, 258, 259 

gluiinotu* 258 

latifoliut 258, 259 

UpUmtkut • 258 

longiflorui 258,259 

parvijhrut 215,258, 259 

puniceu* 258, 259 

sUUatUi 258, 259 

Diplomytlax 149 

Diplomystes 1*9 

papillosus 1*9 

Diplostephium canum 211 

Dlsticblis splcata 218 

Docidium trabecula 79 

Dodecatheon Hendersoni 214 

Doras 15b, 159 

affinis 163 

albomaculatos 161 

aimatulus 161 

asterifrons 163 

blochti 161 

bracbiatus 161 

brutmetcent If 1 

calderonensis 161 

castaneo-ventris 163 

catapbractus 161 

costatus 161 

crocodili 161, 163 

dentatus 161 

depretnu 161 

dorsalis , 15J 

granulosus 160 

gryput 163 

bancockli 161 

heckelii 163 
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Doras belicophtlus 161 

lilkogcuter 159 

longipinni8 161 

maculatus 160 

marmoratus 163 

monitor 163 

muriea 160 

nauticua 163 

oxyrhyndius 168 

papilionatut 159 

peotlnifrons 163 

polygramma 161 

polyremma 161 

splnosissimus 119, 161 

truneattu 163 

uranoscopus 119, 159 

weddellii 163 

Dormitator 52 

grandi squama 64 

maculatus 62 

micropthalmus 52 

Dove, mourning 44 

Drymaria Veatohii 227 

Duopalatinus.* 119, 136 

emargliutua 137 

Dyaodla an themidi folia 233 

Echlnocystis fabacea 210 

macrocarpa 210 

Elan us leucurus 44 

Eleotridln* 51 

Eleotrls 55 

©quidens 56 

amblyopels 65 

belizlana 55 

grandlsquama 53 

latif rons 52 

longioepa 52 

pernlger 55 

pisonis 55 

Elliaia chrysantbemlfolla 214 

Elyinus condensates 218 

Empldonax dlfflcllis 7, 46 

Epapterus 152 

diapiluraa 152 

Epllobiam oboordatam 255 

Equisetum Telmateia .. 205 

Erlgeron folloaus 211 

glancns 211 

eanctarum 212 

Eriogonum afllnc 268 

araehnoideum 268 

arborescent 216, 269 



Eriogonum auriculatum 268 

cinercum 269 

faacicu latum 269 

giganteum 269 

grande 216, 268 

latlfollum 268 

nudum 216, 268 

var. paueiflorum 268 

oblongifolium 268 

rubetcenf 216,268, 269 

Erlophyllum stochadlfoUum 213 

Erodium cicutarium 208 

maorophyllum 202 

Erotelis 56 

amaragdus 56 

Erupti ves Pre-Cretaceoua 182 

Beoent 184 

Erysimum asperum 2C1 

lnwulare 207 

Erytbrsaa Douglasll 214 

Erylhranlke 261 

Eachscholtzla 223.240, 245 

Auiti>.<B 245, 250 

caspitota 246, 246 

Californica 206, 245, 246 

Tar. hypeooldes 246 

tenuifolla 246, 249 

compacta 245 

erocea 245 

DougUuii 245 

elegant 246, 250 

glauca 206,246, 249 

glyptotperma 246, 248, 260 

hyptcoide* 246 

Lewunoni 246, 250 

leptandra 246.247,249, 250 

maritima 246,247,249 

Mfxieana 245, 250 

minuliflora 246 

modetta 246, 251 

ParUkii 245,250 

penintularit 206,245,250 

ramo$a 246, 250 

rhombipetala 246, 250 

Unui/olia 245, 247, 249, 261 

tenuUecta 246, 250 

Euceanothus 107, 116 

Eucbarldium Breweri 256 

Eucnide cordata 232 

Eucyclogoblut 69 

Euraimulus 261 

Bunanemut 161 

colfmbeUM 251 
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E unanewutt longxpitmit 152 

nuekalU 151 

Eunanut 258, 261 

anguttahu 259 

Breweri 261 

Eupapaverea 238, 239 

Euphorbia 237 

erlantha 237 

mlcromeria 237 

polycarpa 237 

Euastrum ampullaoeum 79 

ansatum 79 

blnale 80 

elegans 80 

gemmatum 79 

yerrucoeum 79 

Eutalnla 95, 97. 98 

Evorthodus 57 

brvYlcepe 57 

Fagonla California 228 

Falco mexicanus 45 

peregrin us anatum 45 

Falcon, prairie 45 

Farallon Islands, Birds and Eggs from 25 
Fauna and Flora of California, Changes 

In 94 

Felichthys 152 

affinla 152 

JUamtntoiUi 148 

flavescens 1 19, 152 

jequltlnbonhn 152 

nodosal 154 

Festuci mlcrostachya 205, 218 

Myuras 218 

tenella 206 

Ficus 237 

Fllago Callfornlca 212 

Finch, crimson bouse 47 

Flicker, red-shafted 45 

1" lora and Fauna of California, Changes 

in 94 

of Santa Cruz Island, Additions to. 201 

of 8anta Bosa Island 206 

Flora of the Santa Barbara Islands 201 

Floras of Santa Cruz and Santa Rosa 
Islands, and the Santa Inez moun- 
tains. Comparisons between 218 

Flycatcher, Arkansas 7, 46 

Balrd's 7, 46 

Fouqulera formosa 228 

Frankenia grandlflora 207 

Franserla Bryan til 232 

cbenopodifolia 232 



Fregata aquila 41 

Fullca americana 42 

Qaleicbtbys 139 

bahunsis 148 

Modktt 148 

eiduxii ; 148 

gronovii. 148 

parrcB 148 

Galeoscoptes carollnensls 49 

Galium angustifollum 211 

aparlne 21 1 

Californlcum 225 

fiacidum 225 

Migutlau* 211 

Nuttallil 203, 211 

Gasterodermus 165 

Gaura parrlflora 280 

Genldens 148 

ewrieri 148 

genldens 148 

ffranuloiu* 148 

Geology of Baja California 173 

Geranium Garollnianum 202 

Gerrhonotus 96 

Gllia androsacea 201, 214 

atractyloldes 214 

dianthoides 204 

Nevinll 204, 214 

Gillichthys 74 

mlrabilis 74 

Gnapballum decurrens var. Califor- 
nlcum 212 

purpureum 212 

Sprengelll 212 

Gobildn 51 

and Callionymid»,List of American 

specieeof 51 

Gobiinw 56 

Gobloides 75 

broussonetl 75 

peruanus 75 

Gobloidln© 75 

Gobio moms 61 

dormltor 52 

lateralis 51, 52 

maculatus 52 

Goblosoma 72 

bosci 72 

ceuthcecum 72 

histrlo 72 

ios 78 

molestum 72 

multifasciatum 73 
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Gobiosoma zosterurum 78 

Gobius 67 

andrel 69 

badiu* 66 

boleosoma 62 

encseomus 64 

fasciatus 62 

garmani ...61, 61 

glaucofronum 69 

hemlgymnus 51, 66 

lucretiffl 51, 57 

lyricus 68 

nlcholsi 59 

oceanicus 65 

paradoxus 67 

poeyi 65 

quadriporus 61 

sagitulla 65 

semlnudus 67 

shufeldti 61 

smaragdus 64 

soporator 58 

stlgmaticus 63 

stigmaturus 61 

strigatus 65 

uranoscopus 65 

Godetla blloba 256 

eplloboidea 256 

micropttala 257 

purpurea 257 

quadrlvulnera 208,210, 257 

Goldfinch, American 8 

Arkansas 47 

GongylocArpus 231, 255 

frutescens 231 

rubrtcaulls 231 

Gonostoma yatesil 13 

Gossyplum Davidsonil 228 

Gray, Asa, obituary notice of 809 

Grindella 222 

glutlnosa 211 

Utiifolia 211 

Grosbeak, black-headed 47 

Guaiacum • 228 

Guavina 54 

brasillensls 64 

guavina 54 

Guillemot, pigeon 80 

Qwrattnga 139 

Gull, California... 88 

glaucous-winged 36 

Heermann's 38 

western 87 



Gymneleotrls 56 

seminuda 56 

Gymnogramme triangularis 205, 218 

Habenariaekgans 217 

Habla melanocephala 47 

Harfordia 285 

Hassar 119, 158 

Hauyaarborea 263 

Califomica 253 

Hawk, Cooper's 44 

duck 45 

marsh 44 

Hcuardia cana 211 

deUnua 211 

serrate 211 

Heliantbella Californica 257 

Neoadensit 267 

Hclianthemum scoparium 207 

Helicodiscusllnearus 19 

Helicoids 19 

HeUopsis 232 

Hellotropium 238, 234 

curassavicum 233 

Helix anachoreta 11 

mormonum 11 

var. circumcarinata 11 

Helminthophila celata lutesoens.. .. 48 

Helogenes 120 

marmoratus 120 

j Hemiarius 139 

Hemicetopsis 157 

Hemldoras 158 

acipenserinus 158 

amnis 158 

brevis 158 

carinatu8 158 

flmbriatua 158 

humeralis 158 

lipophthalmus 158 

morel 158 

natterei 158 

orestes 168 

punotatus 158 

stenopeltls 158 

stfibelli 158 

Hemiplatyttoma 138 

Heinlsorublm 138 

platyrbynchos 138 

Hemizonia fasciculata 212 

paniculata 212 

Heptapterus 172 

collettU 172 
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Heptapterus mustelinus 172 

surlnamenals 172 

Heron, greAt blue 42 

snowy 42 

HcrpttU* pUota 262 

Hesperooichla nsavla 60 

Heteractitia incanus 43 

Heteromeles arbutifolift 209 

Heuchera maxima 210 

pilosltsima 210 

Hexanematlohthys 139, 142 

hymatorhimu 141 

Hibiscus 228 

Hieraciumargutum 214 

Hofmeisteria fasciculata 232 

Hopluowui 166 

Hoplosoma 166 

Hoplosternum 164 

llttorale 164 

melampteros 166 

tUoardii 164 

thoracatua 164 

Hordeum murinum 218 

Hosackia glabra 208 

grandlflora 202 

maritime 208 

rigida 230 

srrigosa 208 

Houstonia asperuloides 232 

Hamming-bird, Anna's 46 

Hunnemannia 288, 239 

Hyalina binneyana 14 

cellarla 14 

exigua 19 

subruplcola 14 

viridula 14 

Hyalotheca dlssllens 79 

mucosa 80 

Hypopbtbalmldie 120 

Hypopbthalmus edentatus 120 

idaUuUu 120 

jtmbriatm 120 

long\fih» 120 

marginalia 120 

perporotu* 120 

ipixii 120 

HyposUmus 167 

atperatut 171 

guaearia 169 

horridut 167 

jnmetatut 168 

tubcarinatui 168 

veres 1 69 



Hypotkalmu$ 149 

Hyptls Emoryl 235 

Ibis, wbito-faced glossy 42 

Icbtbyosarcolltbe8 180 

Ioglossus 61 

callioras 61 

Ipomsea 234 

Isomerls arborea 207 

Jay, blue-fronted 7 

Jensaen, F. H., obituary notice of 277 

Junco byemalls oregonus 47 

Oregon 47 

Juncua Balticus 217 

bufonius 217 

patens 217 

Kammererlte 4 

Kellogg, Dr. Albert, obituary notioe of 276 

Eilldeer 44 

Kingfisher, belted 45 

Kinglet, ruby-crowned 60 

Kite, white-tailed 44 

Kceleria cristata 218 

Kotschubelte 1, 4 

Krameria parvif olla 227 

Krynitzkia angustlfolia 234 

lelocarpa 215 

Lanius ludovlcianus excubitorldes .... 48 

Larr^a Mexlcana ... 228 

Larus Oalifornious 3i 

glaucescens 36 

beermanni 38 

occldentalls 87 

Lnyia platyglosfMt 212 

Lea, Dr. Isaac, obituary notioe of 272 

Leiariui 136 

Lepidium lasiopbyllum 207 

nitidum 227 

Lepidogobiua 68 

lepidus 68 

newberrii 69 

Lepldoptera, A new species of Oalifor- 

nian 103 

Lepigonum macrothecum 208 

Lcplariut 139 

Leptosyne coreocarpa 233 

dissecta 233 

glgantea 212 

partbenoides 233 
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Library, additions to. 278, 280,283, 284,285, 
288, 290, 291, 808, 812, 313, 314, 315, 316, 
317, 318, 321, 322, 323, 324, 325. 

Lilium Humboldtii 217 

Limaoolds 16 

Limax agrestis 13, 16 

campestris 16 

hewetoni 13, 16 

Linaria Canadensis 215 

Llppia . v 235 

Litbodoras 159 

Lonicera blspidula var. vacillans 211 

Lophiosilurus , 122 

Lophogobius 57 

cyprlnoides 57 

Lorantbus 237 

Loricarildae 167 

Lucloplmelodus 119, 122 

pati 122 

platanus 122 

Lunda cirrhata 27 

Lupin us Chamissonis 209 

concinnus 202 

mlcranthufl 209 

umbellatui 209 

Luzula comosa 205, 217 

Lycium Oalifornicum 234 

gimcilipet 234 

Lyonothamnus asplenlfoliua 210, 221 

floribundus » 221 

Lyrocarpa Coulteri 227 

Madia dissitiflora. 203 

sativa 212 

Malacobagrus 136 

Malacothrix Olevelandi 203 

Coulteri 203, 223 

incana 214 

Indecora 223 

insularis 223 

saxatili* 214 

squalida 223 

Xanti 233 

Malva borealls 208 

Malvastrum 228 

exile 202 

Man-o'- War Bird 41 

Mar ah minim* 232 

Martynia althe»folia 236 

Market 8treet Property, resolution con- 

cerning 281 

Matricaria discoldea 203 

McOloud River Park, resolutions con- 
cerning 807 



Meadow-lark, -western 46 

MecotuUa 241 

Californica 242 

derdiculata. 242 

Ortgana 242 

Meconopsls 239 

craMMifolia 244 

heterophylla 244 

Me ii lotus parviflora 209 

Melitaa 103 

anlcia 103 

chalcedona 103 

Cooper! 103 

Macglashanii 103 

Melochla 228 

Melosplza fasciata fallax 198, 200 

m on Una 198 

rivularis 197, 198, 199 

saxnuells 8 

Members elected, 271. 273, 274, 275, 278, 279. 
281, 283, 284,312. 314, 316, 316. 
proposed, 271, 272, 274, 276, 278, 279, 

281. 283, 307, 312, 313, 314, 318. 
honorary 292 

Mentzelia hispida 232 

mlorantha 210 

Merganser serrator 42 

red-breasted 42 

Morula mlgratorla pro pin qua 50 

Mesembrianthemum 223 

crystallinum 211 

Mesodon armigerus 19, 23 

colnmbianns 19 

vancouverensia 23 

Mesompbix duranti coelata 15 

nempnllli 18 

sportella 18 

vanconverensls 18 

( ) slmplicilabrla. 18 
voyana 18 

Microgobius 69 

emblematicns 70 

eulepls 51, 69 

gulosus 70 

sign at us 69 

tbalassinus 70 

Mlcrophysa conspecta 18 

Microseris anpmala 203 

elegans . 203 

Lindleyi 203, 211 

linearifolla 213 

macrodkctta 213 

MimdanOie 258 

pUota 262 
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Mi mu last rum 259 

Mhmuloidn 261 

Mimulua 268 

acutideiu 266 

alsinoldea 266 

androiaeeu* 261 

angustatus 259, 260 

arvetuis 263, 266 

atropurjureufl 260 

Austin*., 251 

bicolor 262 

Blgelovii 261 

Bolanderi 261, 262 

brevipee 261 

cardtnalia 261 

Clarlcii 259 

dentatua 268 

Donglaall 259 

Eitenii 266 

extKi 262 

exigtnu 261 

floribundua 266 

Fremont! 261 

geniculate* 267 

Oeycri 263 

glabratus 266 

var Jame8ii 266 

glaucetcen$ 263, 265 

glutinoaua 216, 258, 259 

guttata* 263 

HallH 263, 265 

tnconapicuua 266 

inodorus 262 

Ktlloygii 260 

lacinlatus 266 

latlfoliua 204, 259, 260 

Laynes 261 

leptaleua 261 

Lewiaii 261 

luteua 204, 215, 263, 264, 265, 266 

mepbiUcua 261 

microphallus 2C3, 265 

Mohavenais 259 

monaiforwdt 263 

montioides 261, 292 

moacbatua 262,263,264 

Tar. longifoliua 263 

eeaaUlfoliua 262 

nanua 261 

natutUM 215, 263, 266 

nwiaius 266 

Palmer! 261 



Mimulua Parlabil 261, 262 

Parryl 261 

peduDCularla 266 

pictua 259, 262 

piloaua 261, 262 

primuloidea 261 

Pulalfer» 266 

punicfu* 215, 258 

Rattani 261 , 262 

rivularit 263 

rubellua 261, 262 

8coulerii 263 

Smithii 2«3 

8ubeecnndaa 261 

Sukadorfll 261 

TUingii 263,266 

Torreyl 261 

tricolor 259, 260 

variegatu* 263 

Whitneyi 261 

Mineralogy of tbe Pacific Coast, contri- 
butions to 1 

Mlrabilia Californica 235 

laevis 225 

Mniotilta varia 48 

Mohavea viaclda 234 

Mollugo verticillata 228 

Muhlenbergia debilie 237 

Murre, California 31 

Museum, additions to, 273, 274, 276, 278 
279, 281, 282, 283, 284, 285. 288, 289, 290 
291, 306, 307, 308. 312, 313, 314, 315, 31G 
317, 318, 320, 322, 323, 324. 

Mystus ascita 131 

carolinensii 148 

Nama bispidum 233 

Nannoglanla 172 

fasciatus 172 

Nematognathi, Preliminary Notes on 

South American 119 

Nemophila aurita 204 

parviflora 204 

Neoplecoatomus 171 

Nerita ltO 

Nesting Site*, Unusual 7 

Netuma 139, 142 

Nicolletia Edwardaii 233 

Nicotiana 234 

Notarius 139, 141 

Notoglania 124 

NolothaUnuM 120 

Numenlua longiroatrie 43 

Nuthatch, red -breasted 60 
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Obituary Notices— 

Asbburner, William 278 

Ayres, William 280 

Baird, Spencer F 286 

Crocker, Charles 319 

Gray, Dr. Asa 309 

Jenssen, F. H 277 

Kellogg, Dr. Albert 276 

Lea, Isaac 272 

Oceanodroraa bomocbroa 38 

(Edogoniom 80 

(Enoe 269 

(Enotbere 230 

arborea 236 

bistorta 210 

cbeiranthifolia 210 

crasaifolia 230 

dentata 210 

gaoneflora 266 

nitxda 210 

ovata 266 

Officers, election of 271, 292, 326 

nominations 291, 326 

reports of, 292. 294. 296, 296. 297, 298 
299, 301. 302. 326, 329, 330, 381, 322, 338 

Oidemla perapiclllata. 42 

Oligomeria subulata 227 

Ononoia Californiea 246 

Opbibolua 96, 96, 98, 99 

getulua 98 

Opbiogyra beligmoidea 12 

Opistboptern 172 

Opuntia Engelmannl Tar. ? litt oralis.. . 210 

Orthalicus zebra 12 

Ort ho carpus purpurascens 215 

Oscillaria princeps 80 

Osprey, American 45 

Owl, burrowing 45 

Bhort-eared 46 

oxalia. Wrightil ... 202 

OxybaphusUrvis 236 

Oxydoraa 168, 159 

amazonum 159 

d'orbigny 159 

knerii 159 

niger 159 

Oxymeto pontics 51 

Pandion haliaetus 45 

Papaver 239 

Californictun 244 

beteropbyllum 244 

Lemmcni 244 



Papavereee of the Pacific Coast 237 

Papers read. 272, 273, 274, 276, 278,279, 280 
282, 283, 284, 285, 288, 290, 291, 307, 308, 312 
813, 315. 316. 317, 318, 321. 322, 323, 324, 825 

ParadlploroY8tax 149 

Paradiplomy8tea 149 

coruscana 149 

Parietaria debilia 216 

Passiflora fcatida. 232 

Pectia multiseta 233 

Pelecanus californicua 41 

Pelican, California brown 41 

Peltoa andromedafolia 218 

Penium digit urn 80 

lnterraptnm 79 

Penninlte 4 

Pentacmna ramosissima 208 

Pentstemon cordlfolins 215 

Perezia microcephala 213 

Peri tyle Californiea 233 

var. nuda 233 

Fitchii 233 

Petrel, aaby 38 

Pencedannm oaruifolinm 203, 211 

Pewee, western wood 46 

Phacelia dlatans 204, 214 

pedicellata 233 

ramosiaaima 214 

tcabrella 214 

viacida 204. 214 

Pbalacrocorax dilopboe albociliatns. . . 39 

pelagicns resplendens 41 

penicillatus 40 

Pbalaria Intermedia 206 

Pbalarope, northern 43 

Pbalaropus lobatns 43 

Pbaseolus fillformta 230 

Phoebe, black 7 

Phractocephalus 135 

bicolor 135 

bemiliopteru8 135 

Pbry nosoma 96 

Phyllanthua 237 

Phyllospadix Torreyi 217 

Physnlis 234 

glabra 234 

Pbysopyxis 163 

lyra 163 

Pickeringia montana 202 

Pigeon, band-tailed 44 

Pimelodella 119, 181 

braslliensis 138 

buckleyi 133 
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PlmdbdelU cbagresi . 

erlstatas 

elongates 

gracilis 

bartttl 

mod as Ins 

lateriatriga 

peettnifer 

Tlttete. 

Wassalli 

Plmelodlna 

flarlplnnls 



.119, 



120, 



PJmelodns 

OffOtttMii... 

albicans... 

altrtd* ... 
altipinnia. 



.119, 
.184. 



.126, 



argentlnna. 

argmtmu 

bakianm.... 
barixtmcko... 

UockU 

bttfmku 



COMMSt tOHi i. 



eqnas 

fur 

graeiHt 

grosskopAl. 
grumiens... 
hotomdw..., 



.120, 



labrosua. 



macrospila . 
macnlatat ., 



microti onw . 



orostns. 
P«tf 



plctus .... 
ptscatrlx .' 



183 
188 
183 
188 
188 
188 
133 
188 
189 
173 
130 
130 
148 
183 
184 
146 
130 
184 
134 
141 
136 
131 
134 
133 
133 
136 
143 
181 
130 
136 
184 
186 
180 
184 
134 
136 
133 
135 
148 
184 
134 
134 
133 
135 
136 
136 
133 
134 
133 
131 
134 
134 



Pimclodna qudeni eu f r m 136 

rigid* 184 

BtUotttM im 

ttofftUdkii 136 

Talenolennls. iff 

vellfer 134 

vmttotlor 143 

westermannl 135 

m&mri iae 

Plmelonotna 194 

vikoni 125 

Pimelc&opis laUraii* 120 

PlnlrampiiB 121 

pirlanampii m 

typua 131 

Pinna inslgnis var. blnata 317 

Torreyana 317 

Pipllo fusous orlssalis. 8 

Piramutana macrospila 134 

Plranga lndovlciana 47 

Pirating* jag 

Piramntana 135 

macrotpila. 134 

ptaunnta 135 

Plranampua agassiaii 135 

Pltuopbls 95, 96, 98, 99 

Plagiobotbrys canascens 304 

Plagioptycbus 130 

Plantago Patagonloa. 316, 335 

Plants from Baja Oallfornica 337 

Platydorai 159 

Platynematlcbtbys 136 

aragnayensi* 135 

pnnotnlatns 135 

Platystemones 333 

Platystemon 338,389,340,341 

Oallfornlona 307,340,341, 343 

leUcarpum 342 

linearis 240,343,348 

Oreganus 341, 343 

PlatjftUgma 241 

Californicum 334, 343 

(U nticul a htm 234. 342 

Jfesors..., 242 

Oregon*** 243 

Platystoma 138 

«tfbw 186 

artriii. 139 

fo r $ckh*w m eri 188 

hteeri 138 

lflttkeni 137 

, 136 

188 
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Plat jstorna parakyba 137 

pardalis 138 

pmctatuM 136 

jpmuMfer 138 

tnmcatm* 138 

vermcumm 136 

Platystomatichthys 139 

sturio 139 

Pleoostomus 119, 167 

alatus 170 

ann» 189 

auroguttatua 171 

bidrrhonu 169 

biserlatus 169 

bratiUmiis 169 

brevloauda 170, 171 

carinatus 168 

ooohllodon 167 

commersonli 168 

afflnia 168 

soabriceps 168 

cordov* 170 

emarginatas 167 

franclscl 170 

granosus 170, 171 

jobnii 171 

lima 170 

llmosus 119,167 

lfltkeni 171 

macrops 119, 170 

micro pa 171 

pantherlnus 169 

pleoostomus 169 

robiuii 171 

tcapulariut 167 

semlnudus 119, 169 

rpinigcr ■ 168 

spinosissimus 167 

tmwcauda 167 

▼allUntl 169 

vermicular! » 119, 171 

▼illarsi 169 

virescens 169 

watwata. 171 

wucbereri 171 

Plegadis guaraun* 43 

Poa annua 206 

Howellil 206 

Polypodium Oallfornlcum 218 

Polygonum avlculaxe 216 

Polypogon Monspeliensis 218 

Pomatia aspera 13 

Populus Fremontl 201 

var. WUlirenl 204 



Populus trichocarpa 216 

Porophyllum 233 

Porxana jamaioensis coturniculus 42 

Post-pliocene strata 179 

Pre-cretaceous erupt! vea 182 

Proceedings 271 

Propbysaon andersonl 17 

bemphllli 17 

Prunus llicifolius 222 

var. oocldentalla 209 

occuUnUlis 209 

Pseudarloides 134 

albicans 134 

pantherimu 134 

Pteudarius 139 

Pseudaucbeaipteriui 162 

PseudocaUopkysui 120 

Pseudocetopsls 167 

Pseudodorcu ..168 

Pseudogeneiosus 149, 160 

PsmdohypothalMtut 120 

Pseudoplmelodus 122 

acantbocbirus 119 

agauiMii 122 

alexandri 122 

ehanu 122 

parahybn 122 

pulober 122 

raninus 122 

Kungaro 122 

Pseudoplatystoma 138 

corusoans 138 

fasclatum 138 

intermedium 119, 138 

tigrinum 138 

Pttudorkamdia 181, 134 

pucatrix 134 

Pterls aquilina 218 

Pterodo rat 1 69 

Pteronotus 124 

Pterostegia drymarloldes 216, 236 

frutlcosa 236,286 

galloldes 236.286 

macro ptera 986,236 

Ptychorampbua aleuticus 28 

Publication committee 273 

Puffin, tufted 27 

Pulmonata, West Coast, fossil and liv- 
ing 11 

Pupa arizonensis 16 

ovata 15 

vertigo 16 

Pwrtkia glandulota 263 

tridentata 263 
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Quercus agrifolia 217 

dumosa 216 

lobata 201,204,216 

tomentella 217 

Rail, California clapper 42 

Farallon 42 

Rallus obsoletns . 42 

Ranunculus Oalifomicus 206 

Raven, American 46 

Red-tali, western 46 

Regains calendula 6C 

Rhamdella 119, 129, 172 

Rhamdia 124 

batbyurus 124 

bramfordii 126 

brevlceps 124 

cinerascens 126 

cyanostigma 184 

dorsalis 126 

eriaroba 119, 129 

exsudans 130 

folna 126 

hilarii 126 

bumilis 126 

jenynaii 180 

laukidii , 124 

longicauda 126 

mlorooephala 129 

minuta 131 

raultiradiata 126 

notata 129 

obesa 119. 124 

parryi 119. 180 

pentlandi 126 

peteoeDsin 131 

poeyl 119, 127 

quel en 126 

aapo 126 

seb» 126 

kneri 126 

Bchombnrgkli 134 

tenella 119,127 

wagoerl 126 

Rbamnus 222 

Oallfornlca 262, 253 

crocea 225, 251, 252 

var.pilosa 251 

iUcxfoliut 251 

insularis 225, 251 

uuulus 251 

olofoUm 262 

Parabiana 253 



Rbamnus rubra 251 

UmenUlla 252 

Rbinodoraa 158,159 

prionomut 159 

Uffeamu 169 

Rhus 222 

diveralloba 208, 226 

integrifolia 208 

OTata 225 

Rlbee Mensieslt 208 

sanguineum var. Malvaoeum 208 

Robin, western 50 

Ronineya 239 

Coulterl 248 

Rosa Oalifornioa 209 

Rough-leg, ferruglnem 45 

Rubus nraln as 209 

RnelUa 235 

Rumex saliclfoUns 216 

8agina oooldentalis 208 

Rnlloornla ambigna 204, 216 

Salix laevigata 216 

Salplnotea obaoletns 40 

Salvia eolnmbarin 216 

Sarabucas glaaca 211 

Sandpiper, least 43 

red-backed 48 

Santa Barbara Islands, Flora of 201 

Santa Cruz Island, Additions to tbe 

Flora of 201 

j Santa Rosa IsUnd, Flora of 206 

Saxlfraga reflexa 208 

| Sayornls nigricans 7 

1 ScarabtBlcto, a new genua aud species 

| of 100 

j Sdadcickthyt 136, 139, 141 

, Scladeoides 119 

Seiadn 136, 1S9 

marraoratns 136 

pictns 136 

troMchelix : 141 

Scirpus pungens 217 

Sooleoophagus cyanocepbalus 47 

Scorodite 6 

Scoter, surf 42 

Scutellaria tuberosa 204 

Selaginella rupestrls 205 

Selenaapls 139, 141 

Selenites caBlata 14 

Sen eel o vulgaris 208 

Serpents 94 

Sbrlke, wnlte-rumped 48 
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8talia arotioa 60 

mexioana 60 

Bloydlum 66 

plumieri 66 

Slcyopteris 66 

gymnogaster 66 

ealrinll 66 

Sidalcea malraflora 203, 308 

Sierra Ifadre 189 

Silene oonoidea 303 

laciniata 307 

timulant 207 

Stlnrtda 130, 173 

ailnrus bagn 148 

ckUmit 149 

megaoepnalus 184 

quadrimaoulatus 184 

•apipoce 136 

aimioUu _ 261 

BimmondsiaOalifornloa 387 

Sisymbrium 337 

oaaesoens 327 

reflexnm 307 

8isyrinobiuin bellum 217 

8itta canadensis 60 

Solanum elsMtgnifollum 334 

nigrum Yer. DoaglMli 216 

Xantiw. Wallacei 31ft 

Solidago Oallfornloa 311 

Soncbus asper 214 

oleraceu* 314 

Song sparrow, Brown's 197 

Description of a new subspeoies 

from Lower California 197 

Samuel's 8 

8orublm 188 

eaparary 188 

infrooculori* 138 

jandta 139 

lima 138 

pirauaca 139 

Sornbimicbtbys 1J9 

gigas 139 

ortoiti 139 

planlceps 139 

spatula 39 

Spbaoele oalyclna ...315,367 

▼ar. glabella 267 

var. Wallacel 368 

fragram 316,268 

8ph»ralcee .... 338 

8pb»roBosma pnlcbrnm 79 

Sparrow, Gam be !*• 47 



Sparrow, golden-crowned 4f 

western oblpplng 47 

SpeouLirla biflora 308 

Speotyto ounioularia bypogM 46 

Spinas psaltrla 47 

trlstls . » 

Spiraea discolor 308 

Spirogyra OreTllleaiu 79 

tennissima 79 

Spizella soolalia arlzonf* 47 

8tacbys acuminata 316 

ballata 316 

ooooinea 381 

JTffljisylcfl jJCHiwifaffl 338 

Staurastrum arotiBoon 80 

arloula 80 

oonunutatum 79 

ooronalatum 79 

dejectum 80 

Dickiel 80 

eobinatam 80 

inoonspienum 80 

mutlcum 80 

8ebaldi 80 

Staurospermom quadratum 80 

8teindaobneHa 119 r 137 

amblynrus 119, 137 

paranybs)... 187 

Stellaria media 308 

8temodia durantifolla 386 

Stepbaoomeria elate 318 

exigue 313 

tom«nt*$a 313 

vlrgata.... 213 

Stipa eminens 206 

setigera 303. 218 

riridula 206 

8turnella magna negleota 46 

SlgQogttm 164 

kuwboldti 164 

Btylooline goap hallo idee 20), 212 

i Suieda Torreyana 216,286 

Suocinea avara 16 

| BwaUow.baru 9. 48 

I tree 10 

J SylvaniapusillapileoUta 49 

' Bympetalela aurea 283 

, 8ympborioarpa8 mollis 311 

Byrinatiam dendrotdeam 308 

Taohlsarns 189, 146 

agatsUU 119, ia 

albicans.... 141 
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Taobisurus aaslmills 148 

barbae 142 

brandti 141 

ccBralesoens 143 

dasyoephalus. 143 

dowti 141 

dnblas 142 

elattaras 143 

emphysetas 141 

nesas 146 

flayesosne 141 

furthii 146 

grandiosssls 141 

parmooassls 141 

striotleassis 141 

grandooulis 146 

guatemalensis 144 

galosns 119, 146 

herxbergli 141 

hypophthalmus. 146 

insoulptus 142 

jordani 119, 142 

kessleri 142 

lentiginoaus 119 189 

longteephalus ...119, 148 

lunlsentis 141 

metanopus 146 

mesops 141 

multiradiatufl 146 

nuchalis 145 

osculus 142 

parkert 141 

passany 141 

peruvianas . 140 

phryglatus 146 

phniceps 142 

platypogon 142 

proopa 141 

ragispinis 146 

seemanl 142 

spixii 146 

surlnamensls 143 

yarlolosus 146 

Taohyelneta bioolor 10 

Tanager, Louisiana 47 

Tattler, wandering 43 

Taraxia 265 

Telea ceanothi 253 

Tellima Oymbalaria 203 

Tertiary Strata 179 

Tetraneraatlobthye 151 

quadriAlis 151 

Teaorium ghvndulosum 236 



Thrush, dwarf hermit 60 

rarled 60 

Tbyaanocarpoa laolniatus 226 

ramotut 226 

Tillnamtnima 210 

Towhee, California 8 

Trachelyoptericbthys... 167 

taniatos 167 

Trachelyopterus 167 

ooHacent 157 

maoulosua 157 

Trachyoorystes 154 

analis 119, 166 

brevlbarbua 155 

ceratophysus. 164 

galeatua 166 

glaber 164 

insignia 154 

iaacanthns 164 

magdalenn 154 

obaonroa 164 

poroaus ... 119, 164 

robnatus 156 

striatulus 155 

trachyoorystes 154 

t*put 164 

TrautwJnlte 6 

Triohomioteridn 172 

Trlfollum tridentatnm 209 

Tringa alpina pacifloa 48 

mlnntilla 48 

Trisetum barbatnm 205 

Trlxia angusttfolia 233 

Trochllua 46 

Anna 46 

Troohas 180 

Troxlmon grandiflorum 214 

Tardus aonalaschto 50 

Turnstone 44 

black 44 

Tyntlastes 75 

brevis 75 

sagitta 75 

Typhlogoblus 76 

oaUforniensis 75 

Tyrannus vertlcalls 7, 46 

Ulothrla aubtilia 80 

Uria troll e call fo mica 31 

Uwarowite 6 

Venegasia carpesioldes 212 

Verbena 236 
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Vtcia Americas*. 208 

Vlguiera •ubincUa. 333 

Viola pedunculate SOT 

Vireo bellii pnsUlne 48 

buttoni 10 

Hotton'* 10 

leaet 48 

Yieoalno* geniculate. 228 

Vitrinolde 17 

Warbler, black and white 48 

black-throated blue 48 

lateacent 48 

pileolated 49 

ToWDMDd'l 49 

western yellow 48 

Wertheimeria 167 

macolata 1S7 

Wren, long-billed manh 10 

rock 49 



XanthJdlnm eristatam. 80 

Zethorax lit 

Zeneehnerla OaUfornica 210, 264 

com 254 

Utifotia 254 

254 

254 

254 

Zenaidura macroora 44 

Zlzypbus 230 

Zonitee caltelletiu 11 

Zonotrichla ooronata 47 

gambeU .. 47 

Zungaro 122 

bomboldtii 122 

Zygadenus Frrmonti 217 

Zygnema stelllnra 80 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 



Page 7, for •* Epidonax " read " Empidonax." 

" 29, eleventh line from bottom, for "flying " read "laying." 

" 101, twenty-first line from top, for "Joint" read " point." 

" 119, line 12, "Poeyi " should be "poeyi." 

" 119, line 9 from bottom in list of new forms add "37, Neopleoostomus." 

" 121, line 4 from bottom, " Pirinampns ' ' shonld be " Pinirampus." 

" 121, line 3 from bottom, "Pirinampns " shonld be " Pinirampus." 

*• 136, line 20, No. 72, •• reticulata " shonld read " reiioulatum." 

• 4 148, second eolnmn, 4th line, " wide " shonld be " deep." 

•* 158, line 12, No. 194, " aocipenserinus " shonld be •• aoipenserinns. " 

" 161, line 1, " longipinnis " should read "longispinis." 

" 164, line 14, "II Cataphractus Bloeh " shonld be "Callichthys Cuv. 

& Val." 
"164, line 15, "CalUchthys" Cut. & Val. shonld be "Cataphractus 

Bloeh, pre-occtipiedin Mammals." 
" 164, lines 16 and 23 species numbered 2 and 3, "Cataphractus" should 

read ••CallichthyB.'' 
1 167, line 5, "Gronowius M should be " Gronow." 
" 172, line 14, " Pimelodine * ' should be M Pimelodina." 
" 172, line 17, the words " Rio das" should be omitted. 

Notb on Ceanothus Veitcldanus, Hook, Ac. 
By William Treleasb. 

An examination of the type of this species in the Eew herbarium shows 
that it is closely related to C. thyrsi/lorus, though with characters of the 
dentatut group. Whether it be an autonomous species may still be an open 
question, but for the present I should so modify the group " *** "in my 
list (Proceedings, p. 108) as to include it, thus: 

* * * Flowers blue : inflorescence ample, on leafy branches or, when very compound, 
on a series of densely flavored leafless terminal shoots : twigs suleate or ribbed: leaves 
p*le below, medium-sized or smaller (10 to 60 mm. long), 3-nerved in the first which bss 
the veins very prominent below, rather coarsely dentate to minutely glandular-serrulate: 
fruit mostly 5 to 6 mm. in diameter in the first. 

C. THYBSIFLOBUS, Esch. 

C. Vkitchiantjs, Hook. — Twigs very low -ribbed : leaves round to obovate, 
ouneate, mostly with coarser teeth, the margin revolute between the teeth, 
scarcely triple-nerved : inflorescence rather more congested : fruit un- 
known. — Bot. Mag. pi. 5127. — Possibly a hybrid between the preceding and 
some one of the deniatus group. 

It would also be more natural to allow C. Parryi with the characters of 
••*• +• " to precede " -* " on p. 109 of my list. 
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Page 204, seoond line from bottom, for "speoius " read " species " 
" 206, sixteenth line from bottom, for '* Delphinum " read " Delphinium.'' 
" 214, sixth line from bottom, for " ohraanthemifolia " read '•chrys- 

anthemifolia." 
*' 236, eighth line from bottom, for "he considers " read "they con- 
sider." 
" 286, sixteenth line from bottom, for " California " read " Californian " 

Note on Viscainoa genioulata (Kell.) 

Dr. Watson, in the latest of his Contributions, recognises Viseainoa while 
stating that it is nearly allied to Chitonia, and the latter genus being known 
to me only by description, I acoept the opinion of one who must be more 
fully informed upon the merits of the case, and the advisability of retaining 
two monotypic genera so closely related. 

It was supposed that the notice of this plant on page 228 was free from 
ambiguity, but as misapprehension seems to have arisen, it is here ex- 
plained that in the state of uncertainty as to its relation to Chitonia, the 
names were all Italicised in the order of their dates. A similar plan was 
followed in the case of Mardk minima, the present position of which, in 
classification, I had not time to determine. 

The history of Viseainoa is as follows : Described first by Dr. Kellogg, 
Proo. Cal. Acad., ii., 22. Noticed by the present writer in List of Dr. Kel- 
logg'e plants, Bull. Cal. Acad., i., 133. Distributed as Chitonia simplicifolia 
by 0. B. Oroutt; Dr. Palmer's distribution I have not seen. Described as 
Vi§eamoa by Mr. E. L. Greene, in Pittonia i. t 133, and classified on page 
208 of the same publication in the list of Cerros Island plants. In both the 
two places last cited, the genus is referred to Euphorbiacete, next to Sim- 
mondsia, impliedly in the first, and directly, although the flowers were then 
known, in the seoond. This view was not, however, original with the 
author, as one would suppose from the text. The following label, in Dr. 
Kellogg's well-known handwriting, which accompanies the original spec- 
imens, and dates back at least ten years, shows conclusively to whom the 
credit should beloug: 

Vtatcki* fndicota, E. (? in abeyance) Oerros Island, Dp. V eaten. Simarubeal —think 
not. Evphorbimcea most likely. NB. A former notice in vol. 11., Proo. Oal. Acad., p. 22, 
under Staphyha ? ffenimlata K.— which it certainly is not. 
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American Bee Journal, vol. i, Nos. 1-11. 
American Entomological Sooiety : 

Transactions, vol. i; ii; iii, Nos. 3, 4; v-xiv; xv, Nos. 1. 2, 3. 

Supplemental vol., 1887. 
American Journal of Conch >logy, vol. i-vii. 
American Journal of Pharmacy, vol. xxv. xxvi. 
American Naturalist, vol. i-xviii; xix, Nos. 1, 2. 
American Pharmaceutical Association: 

Proceedings, 29. 
American Philosophical Society: 

Early Proceedings, 1744-1838. 

Proceedings, xv-xxv. 

Eight pamphlets. 
American Quarterly Review, No 31 . 
Entomological Society: 

Proceedings, 1861, Nos 1, 2, 3. 
Farmer and Gardener, 186 », July, Sept. 
Gardeners' Chroniole, Nos. 293, 321-325, 327-346, 348, 349. 
Girard College: 

Magnetic and Meteorological Observations, vols, i— iii. 
Monthly American Journal of Geology and Natural Science, vol. i, Nos. 

1-3, 6-11. 
University of Pennsylvania — Department of itiology : 

Report of Excursion to Bahamas, 1887. 
Wagner Free Institute of Science: 

Transactions, vol. i. 
PwHand — Sooiety of Natural History: 

Journal, vol. i, No. 1. 

Proceedings, vol. i; session of 1880-1881, meetings 9-14, 16; 1881, 
1882, meetings I. 3, 8, 11. 
Poughkeepsie— Sooiety of Natural Scienoe: 

Proceedings, vol. i, pp. 1-150. 
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Vassar Brothers' Institute: 

Transactions, vol. My. 
Princeton — E. M. Museum of Geology and Arohseology: 

Annual Report*, 1. 3, 4. 

Contributions, 8vo, 1, 2. 3. 

< Contributions, 4to, vol. i, No. 1. 
Providence— Natural History Random Notes, vol. i, No. 3; iii, Nos. 3-12. 
The State: 

Census of 1867. 
Rochester — Warner Observatory : 

History and Work vol . i. 
Sacramento— Agassiz Institute: 

Proceedings, Feb. 4, 1872; March 4, 1873. 

Constitution and By-Laws. 
Cal. State Agricultural Society: 

Transactions, 1864-'65, 1885. 
State Agricultural Society: 

Official Report of the Fourth Annual Fair, 1857. 
State Board of Agriculture: 

Report of the Geologist, 1866. 

Catalogue of the Principal Mineral Species. 
State Board of Forestry: 

Biennial Report, 1. 

Report of Hubert Vischer, Engineer. 
State Board of Health: 

Reports, 1870-71; 1871-73; 1876-77; 1888. 
State Board of Horticulture: 

Biennial Report, 1884. 
State Board of Silk Culture: 

Annual Report, i, ii. 
State Medioal Journal, 1856, vol. i, No. 2. 
State Mining Bureau : 

Bulletin, i. 

Annual Reports of the Mineralogist, vol. i-vii. 

Catalogue of Books and Maps, 1884. 

Catalogue of Collections, vol. i, ii. 
Geological Survey of Cal. : 

Geology, 1 vol. 

Palaeontology, vol. i, ii. 

Botany, vols i, ii. 

Ornithology, vol. i. 

Statement of Progress, 1872-73. 

Lecture on Geology, 1862. 

Address to the Legislature. 

Letters of State Geologist, 1886-'87. 
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Catalogue of Invertebrate Fossils, J. Q. Cooper, pt. 2. 

Mining Statistics, No. 1, A. Remond. 
Fish Commission. 

Report, 1874-5, 1878-9, 1880. 
Insurance Commissioner : 

Annual Report, 5, 6. 
State Controller : 

Convention on the Formation of the State Constitution, Debates on 
in English and Spanish. 

Annual Report, 1863. 

Biennial Report, 32, 33. 
State Vitioaltural Commission : 

Annual Report of the Board, No. 1, 2d. ed. 

Annual Report of the Chief Vitioultural Officer, No. 1. 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Commentaries on the School Law, 1858. 

First Biennial Report, 1864-1865. 
Salem — American Association for the Advancement of Science : 

Proceedings, i-xxxvi. 

Memoirs, vol. i. 

On the Causes of Variation in Organic Forms, C. V. Riley. 
East India Marine Company : 

History, List of Members, Catalogue, etc, 1821. 
Essex County Natural History Society : 

Journal, vol. i. 
Essex Institute: 

Bulletio, vols, i-xix. 

Proceedings, vols, i-iii; iv, Nos. 1-5, 7, 8; v, vi. 

Historical Collections, xxiv, Nos. 1-6, and 16 extracts from other 
volumes. 

The Flora of Essex County, Mass., John Robinson. 

Check list of the Ferns of North America. 
Peabody Academy of Soienoe : 

Reports, 1-19. 
San Diego— Society of Natural History : 

Charter, Constitution, By-Laws, etc. 
West American Scientist, vols, i-iv, vx. 
San Francisco — California Aoademy of Sciences : 

Bulletin, vols, i, ii. 

Memoirs, vol. i, ii, Nos. 1, 2. 

Proceedings, vols, i-vii. Ser. 2, vol. i. 

Catalogue of Fungi and one vol. pamphlets. 
California Culturist, vol. i, ii. 
California Florist, vol. i, Nos. 6, 8. 
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California Horticulturist, vols, i-iii; iv, lacking No. 11; v, lacking No. 
6; vi, lacking Nos. 1, 3, 4, 8, 11; yii, lacking Nos. 3-8; yiii, ix, 
Nos. 7-10. 
California Magazine, Hatchings, yoI. i, lacking Nos. 1, 9; ii-v; iv, lack- 
ing Nos. 2, 5. 7, 9, 11. 
California Pharmaceutical Society : 

Constitution, By-Laws, etc., 1872. 

Proceedings, 1883- '84. 
California Register, 1859. 
City Government : 

Municipal Reports, 1864, 1865, 1869, 1870, 1872-3, 1881. 
Geographical Society of the Paoific : 

Proceedings, 1881. 

Kosmos, toI. i, Nos. 1, 2, 3. 
Hesperian, vols, ii-ii, x, Nos. 1, 2. 
Mechanics* Institute : 

Reports of Industrial Exhibitions, x-xiii; iTii, xxi, uii, xxv. 

Constitution, By-Laws, etc., 1883. 
Mercantile Library Association : 

Catalogue of the Library, 1874. 

Annual Report, 1876. 
Odd Fellows' Library Association : 

Report, 1888. 
Pioneer, 1855, Jan., Mar .-Oct. 
Society of California Pioneers : 

Transactions, vol. ii. 
Stanford University, pamphlet. 
Technical Society : 

Transactions, vol. i-v. 
8ania Barbara- Society of Natural History : 

Bulletin, 1. 
St. Louis— Academy of Science : 

Transactions, vols, i-iv; v, Nos. 1, 2. 

Archaeology of Missouri, pt. 1. 
Geological Survey of Missouri : 

Report of Field Work, 1855-71, 1872, 1873-74. 

Atlas of Maps, 1874. 

Atlas Accompanying Report on Iron Ores and Coal Fields, 1873. 
Missouri Historical Sooiety : 

Publications, Nos. 5-8. 
Shaw Botanical Garden : 

Collected Works of George Engelmann. 
Stdalia— Natural History Society : 

Bulletin, No. 1. 
Sprtnp/SeW— Illinois State Entomologist : 

Annual Reports, 8-14. 
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Topeka— Department of Publio Instruction : 

Annual Report, xi. 
Kansas Aoademy of Science : 

Transactions, 1873-1878; 1881-1886. 
Washburn Laboratory of Natural History: 

Bulletin, vols, i, ii, No. 8. 
Trenton — Geological Survey of New Jersey: 

Final Report, 1840. 

Annual Reports, 1855, 1874. 

Report on Southern Part of State, 1857. 

Geology of New Jersey, 1868. 

Atlas of Maps. 
Society of Natural History : 

Journal, vol. i, Nos. 1, 2, 3. 
Urbana — Central Ohio Scientific Association: 

Proceedings, vol. ii. 
Washington— Field and Forest, vol. i, ii, iii, Nos. 1-9. 

American Monthly Microscopical Journal, vol. v, 18; vi, Nos. 2-9; 
viii, No. 5. 
Anthropological Society: 

Transactions, Abstract for 1879-80, and vol i, ii, iii; oontinued by 
American Anthropologist, vol. i, Nos. 1, 2, 4. 
Agricultural Society: 

Journal, vol. i, No. 1, ii, 1; viii, 3; ixi. 
Biological Society of Washington: 

Proceedings, vol. i-iv. 
Philosophical Society: 

Bulletin, vol. i-vi, viii, ix. 
Chemical Society: 

Bull. No. i, ii, iii. 
Entomological Society: 

Proceedings, vol. i, No. 1. 
National Institution for the promotion of Science: 

Bulletin, i, ii. 

Constitution and By-Laws, 1840. 

Disco u The on objects and importance, 1841. 
National Academy of Sciences: 

Memoirs, vol. i. 
Smithsonian Institution: 

Annual Reports, 1850, 1852-54, 1857-1869, 1871-1885. 

Miscellaneous Collections, vols, i-xxxiii. 

Contributions to knowledge, vol. i-xxv. 
Henry and the Telegraph : 

Scientific work of Joseph Henry. 

Report of the Secretary, 1876. 
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Scientific Writings of Joseph Henry, vol. i, ii. 

Memorial of Joseph Henry. 

Constants of Nature, pt. i and Snpp.; pt. ii, iii. 

Document* relating to Origin and History. 

History of the Smithsonian Exchanges. 

Nereis Boreali-Americana, W. H. Harvey. 

Catalogue of ScientiBc Periodicals. 
Bureau of Ethnology: 

Annual Report, i-iv. 

Vocabulary of the Ugashak Tribe (Alaska) Indians, W. J. Fisher, 
1881. (Manuscript.; 

Bibliography of the Eskimo Language, Pilling. 

Bibliography of the Sionan Language, Pilling. 

Introduction to the Study of Sign Languages among N. A. Indians, 
Garriok Mallery. 

Work in Mound Explorations, Cyrus Thomas. 

Perforated Stones from California, Henshaw. 

Use of Gold and other metals among the Ancient Inhabitants of 
Chiriqui, Isthmus of Darien. 
Featherstonhaugh, G. W. Geol. Rep of the Elevated Country between 

the Missouri and Red Rivers, 1835. 
Reconnaissances in New Mexico, Texas, etc., 1850. 

GOVERNMENT. 

National Museum: 

Bulletin, 1-15, 17-32. 
Proceedings, vol. i-ix. 
Explorations and Surveys: 

Emory. Reconnaissance from Ft. Leavenworth, Mo., to S.in Diego, 

Cal., 1847. 
U. S. Exploring Expedition. Wilkes. 

Zodphytes, 1 vol. and Atlas. 

Crustacea, 2 vols, and Atlas. 

Mammalogy and Ornithology, 1 vol. and Atlas. 

Geology, 1 vol. and Atlas. 

MolluBca, 1 vol. 
Foster & Whitney. Geology of Lake Superior: 

Report, Pt. ii and Atlan, 1851. 

U. S. Naval and Astronomical Expedition: 

Vol. i, ii, iii. 
U. S. Expedition to Japan . Perry. 

Vol. i, ii, iii. 
Marcy, R. B. Explorations of the Red River of Louisiana, with 

folding Atlss. 
Marcy, R. B. Route from Fort Smith to Santa F<£, Report. 
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Cruise of the Dolphin. S. P. Lee. 
Report and Charts. 

Stansbury, H. Expedition to the Great Salt Lake. 
Report and Maps. 

Warren, G. K. Explorations in Nebraska and Dakota. 
Report, 1856, '56, '57. 

Reconnaissances of Routes from San Antonio to El Paso. J. E. John- 
ston, W. F. Smith, E. T. Bryan, N. H. Michler and S. G. 
French. 

Whiting, W. H. C. Rep. of Reconnaissances of the Western Fron- 
tier of Texas. 

Shnfeldt, R. W. Expl. and Surveys for Ship Canal in Tehuantepec. 
Report. 

Sitgreaves. Expedition down the Zuni and Colorado River* 1853. 

Blake, Russian America and the Stickeeu River. 

Hall. Polaris Expedition. 
Report and Chart. 

Hall. Second Arctic Expedition. Report. 

Raynolds, W. F. Exploration of the Yellowstoue. Report. 

Gibbon <fe Herndon. Exploration of the Valley of the Amazon. 
Report, i, ii and Atlas. 

Powell, J. W. Exploration of the Colorado of the West. 

Macomb. Exploring Expedition. Report. 

Ray. Expedition to Point Barrow. Report. 

Symons. Examination of the Upper Columbia. 
Report. 

Forsyth, J. W. and F. D. Grant. Expedition up the Yellowstone 
River. 1875. 

Jones, W. A. Reconnaissance of Northwestern Wyoming and Yel- 
lowstone Park, 1873. 

Simpson, J. H. Explorations across the Great Basin of Utah. 
Report. 

Simpson, J. H. Expedition into the Navajo Country. Report. 

Em- ry, W. H. U. S. and Mexican Boundary Survey. 
Reports, vol. i, ii, iii. 

Surveys for the Paoific Railroad. 
Reports, vol. i-xii. 

Memoir and Map of the Territory of the United States from the 
Mississippi to the Pacific Ocean, Warren. 

Hooper, C. L. Cruise of the Corwin in the Arctic Ocean. 
Reports, 1880-81. 

Jackson, Charles T. Survey of Mineral Lands in Michigan. 
Report. 

Hot Springs of Arkansas. Eight Reports. 
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U S. Coast Survey: 

Annual Report, 1851-1857, 1869, 1860, 1881, 1863, 1866-1886. 

Bull., 2, 3. 

The Harbors of Alaska. 

Coast Pilot of California, Oregon and Washington Territory, 
1869. 

Coast Pilot of Alaska, Pt. i, 1869. 

Maps of North and South Carolina; Map of San Miguel Island, 
1852; Map of Santa Barbara, 1853; Map of the Island of 
Anaeapa, 1856; Map of Monterey Bay, 1857; Map of San 
Pablo Bay, 1863; Map of Alaska and adjoining Territory, 
1869; Map of San Francisco and Vicinity, 1853 

Twenty-four Charts of Alaska, W. H. Dall. 

Charts No. 28, 32, 33, 35, 36, 39, 53, 605, 607, 607a, 610-613, 
615, 617, 619, 620, 624, 628, 630-633, 636-639, 641, 613, 645, 
647-653, 655-662, 665, 665a, 666-670, 690, 692, 694. 
P. well, J. W. Survey, Geog. and Geol. of the Rocky Mouutuin 
Region. 

Report on 1877. 

Geology of the High Plateaus of Utah, with Atlas. 

Lands of the Arid Region. 

Geology of the Uintah Mountains, with Atlas. 

Geology of the Black Hills of Dakota, with Atlas. 

Geology of the Henry Mountains. 

Prolim. Rep. on the Palaeontology of the Black Hills. 

Contributions to N. A. Ethnology, vol. i, iii. iv, v. 
Hayden, F. V. Geol. Survey of the Territories: 

Annual Reports, iv-xii and Atlas, 8vo. 

Atlas of Colorado and Adjaceut Territory, 1877, 

Grotto Geyser, Descriptive Note and Map. 

Maps of the Upper and the Lower Geyser Basin. 

Maps of the Snake River Expedition. 

Maps of the Upper Madison River. 

Bulletins, vol. i-vi. 

Reports, i, ii, iii, v-xii, 4to. 

Miscellaneous Publications, No. i, ii, iii, v-xii. 

Preliminary Field Reports, 1869, 1877, 1878. 

Final Report on Nebraska. 
King, Clarence. Survey of the Fortieth Parallel : 

Reports, vol. i-vii, general atlas, and atlas to vol. iii. 

Atlas to Geology of the Washoe District. 

Atlas to Accompany Monograph of Geology of the Leadville Dis- 
trict. 
Wheeler, G. M. Geog Surveys West of the Hundreth Meridian: 

Preliminary Report on Nevada and Arizona. 
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Tables of Gamps, Distances, etc., 1872. 

Astronomical Report, 1874. 

Progress Beport, 1872. 

Tables, Positions, Azimuths and Distances, 1883. 

Catalogue of Plants, 1874. 

Eighty-four Map? belonging to the Atlases for 1871, 1875 and 
1876. 

Systematic Catalogue of Vertebrate, Cope., 1874. 

Report on Ornithology, Yarrow and Henshaw. 

Annual Beport, App. FF, LL, NN., PP. 

Beport, vol. ii, iii and Supp.; iv-vii, 4 to. 

Consolidation of the Surveys, 1874. 
Powell, J. W. TJ. S. Geological Survey: 

Annual Beport, i-vi. 

Bulletin, vol. i-vi. 

Monographs, ii and atlas, iii and atlas, iv-xii and atlas. 

Mineral Resources of the United States, 1883, 1883 4. 1885, 
1886. 
Ludlow. Reoonnoissanoe to the Blaok Hills of Dakota. 
Ludlow. Beconnoi8sance to the Yellowstone Park. 
Mineral Produots of the United States, 1882-6. 
Northern Transcontinental Survey. 
Forest Dept. Western Atlas Sheet. 
Agr. Dept. Yakima Region and Colville Region. 
Naval Observatory: 

Reports of Superintendent, 1884-1883. 

Beport of Com. on Site of Observatory. 

Astronomical observations, vol. i-v; 1851-52, 1861, 1861-1874; vol. 

xxii-xxxi. 
American Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac, 1855-1877, 1879-1891. 
Superintendent of Nautical Almanac. Repot t, 1887. 
Astronomical Papers prepared for the Ephemeris ani Almanac, vol. 

i, ii, iii. 
Star Tables of the Ephemeris, Joseph Winlock. 
Tables of the Moon, Benjamin Pierce. 
Results of Observations, 1853-1860, B. F. Kands. 
Catalogue of Stars observed, B. F. Sands. 
November Meteor* of 1867. 

Tables for the Reduction of Transit Observations. 
Zones of Stars Observed, 1846-1819. 
Reports of the To:aJ Solar Eclipse, Aug. 7, 1869, Coffin. 

«• «• •« " and Dec. 52. 1870, Sauds. 

July 29, 1878. aud Juue 11. 1680. 

Tab!es. E. Schubert— Eunonia, Harmonia, Melpomene, Parthenon*; 

George W. Hill— Venus; D. P. Todd— Satellites of Jupiter; Jos- 
eph Winlock — Meicury. 
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Asteroids for the year 1865. 
Tables to Find Latitude. 
Catalogue of Zodiacal Stars. 
Total Solar Eclipse July 17, 1860. 
Intramerourial Planets. 
National Observatory: 

Zones of Stars, vol. i, pt. 1. 
TJ. S. Northern Boundary Commission, Report, 1868 

Declination of Fixed Stars, Lewis Boss. 
The Portable Transit Instrument in the vertical of the Pole Star, 1870. 
Signal Service and Meteorological Reports: 

Annual Report of Chief Signal Officer, 1871-1875, 1876-77, 1877, 

1878-79, 1880, 1881, 1882, i, ii; 1883, 1884, 1885. i, ii; 1886, 1887. 
Notes, Nos. 1-23. 
Professional Notes, Nos. 1-16, 18. 
Monthly Weather Review, 1873, July; 1874, Oct., Nov., Dec; 1875, 

Jan., Feb.; 1876, Dec; 1879, May, Oct.; 1881, May, Sept.; 1882, 

May; 1883, Feb., March; 1884, March; 1885, Dec; 1886, Aug., 

Dec; 1887, Jan., Feb., March, Sept., Deo.; 1888, Jan., Feb., 

March. 
Daily Bulletin, 1872, 1873, 1874, lacking May; 1875, 1877, Oct , 

Nov., Dec; 1880, Sept. -Dec; 1881; Jan., Feb., May- Aug.; 

1884, March, April. 
Daily Weather Charts, 1873, 1875, 1876, 1878, fragmentary; 1885, 

1886 and 1S87, incomplete. 
Official Danger or Distress Signals, 1878. 
Instructions for voluntary observers. 
Simultaneous Meteorological Observations. 
Tornado Circular, No. 1. 

Tri-Daily Meteorological Record, 1878, Jan. -April. 
Practical Use of Meteorological Reports and Weather Maps, 1871. 
Results of Meteorol. Observations, 1854-59.— Patent Office and 

Smithsonian. 
Espy's Report on Meteorology, 1850 — Dept. of the Navy. 
Hydrographio Office: 

Report of Hydrographer, 1881, '84, '87. 

last of Lights, 30, 31, 32, 33, 33a, 33b. 

Extracts from H. B. M. Com. Rep., March, 1861. 

Annual Report of Lighthouse Board, 1873-1884. 

Lighthouse Establishment, Laws and Regulations, 1880. 

Instructions to Lightkeepers, July, 1881. 

Tillamook Rook Light Station, Construction of. 

Map No. 962. 

River and Harbor Improvement Map, 6 sheets. 
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Navy Department : 

Maury, M. F. Wind and Currents and Ga'es in the Atlantic. Ser. 

"A," 23 charts; Ser. "D," 12 chart**; Ser. "B, E, F," 8 chart*; 

Ser "C,"14 charts. 
Track Surveys of South American Rivers by the Waterwitob, 

1856, 11 sheets. 
Professional Papers, Nos. 13-21. 
History of the Navy Yard at Gosport, Virginia. Lnl). 
Navy Register, 1665, 1871, 1872. 
Annual Report of the Secretaiy, 1883, ii, 18S4, ii. 
Illumination and Beaconage of (he Coasts of France. Reynaud. 
Inttroceanio Railroads and Canals, Davis. 

Problem of Interoc. Com. by way of tbe Am. Isthmus. Sullivan. 
Annual Report of the Bureau of Steam Engineering. 1883, 1885. 
Report on the "Siesta" " Anthracite/' "Leila" "Vedette." 
Hygieuic and Medical Reports, lb79, vol. iv. 
Report of Surgeon-General, 1879-1881, 1884. 
War Department: 

Offloial Army Register, 1852-1857, 1859, 1861, 1862, 18€9. 1870, 

1886-1888. 
Annual Report, 1864-5. 

War in Europe, Report, 1854-1856. Maj. Richard Delafield. 
War in Europe. Report of Maj. Alfred Mordecai, 1860. 
Fortifications of To-Day, 1883. 

Medical Statistics of the Army, 1839-1854, 1855-1859. 
Medical Statistics of the Bureau of the Pro v. Marshal, vol. i, ii. 
Medical and Surgical History of the War of the Rebellion, Medical 

vol. Pt. i, ii, iii; Surg. vol. i, ii, iii. 
Conduct of the War Rep. of Joint Committee, Pt. i-iii, Supp. Pt. i. 
Map of the Atlanta Campaign, i-v; Gettysburg, 3 maps; Map of the 

operations of the Armies of the Potomac and the James, May 

4, 1864- April 9, 1865. 
Reports of Inspection, 1877, Gen.'s Sheridan and Sherman. 
Report of the Chief of Ordnance, 1873, 1875, 1877-1887. 
Report of the Gun Foundry Board, 1884. 
Memoranda of the Gun Foundry Board, Nos. 17, 18. 
Engineer Department : 

Annual Report, Chief of Engineers, 1868, 1869-70, 1870, 1875, i, and 

app. 2; 1876, i, ii, iii; 1877, i, ii; 1878, i, ii, iii; 1879, i, ii, iii; 

1880, i, ii, iii; 1881, i, ii, iii; 1882, i, ii, iii; 1883, ii, iii; 

1884, i, ii, iii, iv ; 1885, i, ii, iii, iv; 1886, i, ii, iii; 1887, i, ii, 

iii, iv. 
Professional Papers, No. 4, 15, 16 Supp., 20, 21 Supp., 24, 25. 
Heap. Report on International Exhibition of Electricity, Paris, 

1881. 
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Wright. River and Harbor Improvements, 1879-1883. 
Williamson & Heuer. Report on the Removal of Blossom Rook, 

1870. 
Ruffner. Lines of Communication between Southern Colorado and 

N. New Mexico, 1876. 
Abbot. Hasty Notes on Military Engineering in Europe. 
Newton & Gill more. Pressure of the Blast from 15-inch Smooth- 

Bores. 
Guarasoi. Coast Defense of the Gulf of Spezia. 
Houston. Method of Sinking Cribs, 1874. 
Hofer. Contributions to the Theory of Blasting, i, ii. 
Mackenzie. Current-Meter Observations in the Mississippi, 1879. 
Mend ell. Blasting Operations at Lime Point, Cal., 1868-9. 
Gill more. Experiments for the Preservation of Timber. 
Maguire. Professional Notes. 

Reclamation of the Alluvial Basin of the Mississippi, 1875. 
Indt*x. Analytical and Topical to the Reports of the Chief of Engi- 
neers, etc., 1866-1879. Robert. 
Papers on Praotical Engineering, 5, 6, 7, 8. 
Wheeler & Lock wood. Prelim. Rep. of a Reconnoisance through 

Southern and Southeastern Nevada, 1869. 
Lydeoker. Reconnaissance of Lava Beds, Oregon. 
Humphreys and Abbot. The Physics and Hydraulics of the Mis* 

sissippi River, 1861. 
Hilgard and Hopkins. Reports upon Specimens obtained from 

between the Mississippi and Lake Borgne 
U. S. Commission of Fish and Fisheries: 
Report, Parts i-xiii, 8vo. 
Bulletin, vol. i-vii+. 
The Fisheries and Fishery Industries, See. i, 1 vol. text and 1 vol. 

plates; Sec. ii, 1 vol. 
Report on Medusae. 

The Actual Condition of the Question of the Fisheries, 1867. 
Department of Agriculture: 
Annual Reports, 1862-1887. 
Reports of Commissioner, 1885-1887. 
Special Reports, Nos. 2, 4-8; 10, 11, 12; 16-40; 42-46; 49-56; 58-61; 

63, 64, 65. 
Miscellaneous Special Reports, 1-10. 

Chemical Division, Nos. 1, 4-7; 9-12; 13, pts. 1, 2, 3; 14-19. 
Division of Statistics, New. Ser. Nos. 1, 4-10; 12-32; 34-57. 
Bureau of Animal Industry, An. Rep. ii. 
Division of Entomology. Bull. 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 8-17, 19. Periodical 

Bull. Nos. 1-5. Rep. of The Entomologist, 1885-1887. 
Hubbard. Insects Affeoting the Orange. 
Comstook. Report on Cotton Insects. 
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Botanical Division. Bull. 1, 2, 4-7. Pomology, Ball. 1, 2. Report 
of Mycologist, 1886. Report of the Chief of the Section of 
Vegetable Pathology. 

Division of Forestry. Ann. Rep. 1877, 1878-79; 1884, 1886, 1887. 
Bull. 2. 

Directory of Departments, Boards, Societies, Colleges, etc. Supp* 
to the Genera] Index of Agr. Rep. 1877-1886. 

Report of the Numbers and Values of Farm Animals. 
Commerce and Navigation: 

Reports, 1860, 1852, 1866, 1868, 1860-62; 1866, 1870-72; 1879, for- 
eign, Internal.; 1834, Int. 1; 1886, Foreign, Internal 

Commercial Relations, 1864, 1866, 1870. 
Department of the Interior: 

Peale. Mineral Waters. 

U. S. Entomological Commission, Rep. i-iv; Bull. 1-7. 
Census of the United States: 

Eighth Census. Population, 1 vol.; Manufacturers, 1 vol.; Agri- 
culture, 1 vol ; Mortality and Misc. Statistics, 1 vol. 

Preliminary Report, 1 vol. 

Ninth Census. Compendium, 1 vol,, 8vo.; Vital Statistics, 1 vol.; 
Population and Social Statistics, 1 vol.; Wealth and Industry, 
1 vol.; Statistical Atlas. 

Tenth Census. Vol. ii, iv-xi, xii, atlas and diagrams; xiii-xvi; xviii, 
xx. Population, 1 vol.; Agriculture, 1 vol. The Oyster In- 
dustry—Ernest Ingersoll; Statistics of Iron and Steel Produc- 
tion— Swalk. Statistics of the Production of the Precious 
Metals— King. 

Extra Census Bulletin— Areas of the United States. 

Atlas to Report on Forest Trees. C. S. Sargent. 

Map of Alaska and Adjoining Regions. Ivan Petroff. 
Patent Office: 

Annual Report of the Commissioner, 1848, 1849, ii; 1860. ii; 1861, 
ii; 1852-3, i, ii; 1853, ii; 1856, Agr. 1 vol. Arts and Manuf, vol. 
iii; 1867, Agr. 1vol., Meoh. i, iii; 1868, Agr.; 1869, Agr. 1 vol., 
Mech. i, ii; 1860, Agr. 1 vol., Mech. i, ii; 1861, Agr. 1 voL, 
Arts and Manuf., i, ii; 1862, i, ii; 1863, i, ii; 1864, i, ii; 1866, i, 
ii, iii; 1867, i, iv; 1868, i-iv; 1878-1884. 

Official Gazette, vol. xiii, lacking No. 21; xiv, xv, xvi, lacking No. 
15; xvii-xix; xx, lacking Nos. 20, 21; xxi, xxii, lacking No. 11; 
xxiii, lacking No. 26; xxiv-xxvii; xxviii, lacking Nos. 1, 4, 6; 
xxix-xlv. 

Alphabetical List of Patentees, 1878, Jan. -June, 1880-1887. 
Treasury Department: 

Report of the Secretary, 1861-2; 1866-7; 1868-9; 1861, 1863-1884; 
1886, i, ii; 1886, i, ii; 1887, 1888. 
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Comptroller of the Currency, Annual Report, 1880-1886. 

The National Bank Act, 1885. 

International Monetary Conference, Paris, 1878. 

Monetary Commission of the United States, Reports, etc., vol. i, ii. 

Report on the Metric System, 1879. 

Report of the Silver Commission, vol. i, ii. 

Annual Report of Director of the Mint, 1876, 1876, 1878, 1880-1887. 

Synopsis of the Decisions for 1884 

National Loans of the U. S , July 4, 1776- June 30, 1880. 

Summary Statement of the Exports and Imports, 1885-6, Nob, 6, 7, 
8, 9; 1886-7, Nos. 1, 6-12; 1837-8, Nos. 1-12; 1888-9, Nos. 1-4. 

Statistics of the Foreign Commerce of the U. S., Ann. Rep., 1888. 

Browne and Taylor. Mineral Resources of the United States, 
1867, 1868. 

Raymond. Mineral Resources West of the Rooky Mountains, 
1870-74; 76. 

Report t)f the First Div. Nat. Currency Bureau, 1864. 

Report of Director of the Mint on the Production of Gold and Sil- 
ver, 1880-1886. 
State Department: 

Annual Report of the Secretary for the year ending Sept. 30, 1858. 

Report on the United States with all Foreign Countries, vol. ii, iii, iv. 

Doouments Relating to Transactions at the Negotiation of Ghent, 
1822. 

U. S. International Exhibition, Phila., 1876, Rep., vol. i-ix. 

Vienna Internat. Exhibition, Rep. of the Commissioners, vol. i— iii. 

Paris Exposition, Rep. of the Commissioners, vol. i-vi. 

Report of W. P. Blake on Precious Metals, 1869. 

Consular Reports: 

Nos. 60, 61, 62, 64, 65, 68, 68^, 69, 70, 73-86; 88, 89, 90, 93-96. 

Index to Noe. 1-59. 

Forestry in Europe. 

Reports from Consuls. 

Bi-metallism in Europe. 

State of Labor in Europe, 1878. 

Technical Education in Europe. 
Bureau of Education: 

Circulars of Information, 1871, July, Sept.; 1872, Jan , June, Nov.; 
1873, Nos. 2, 5; 1874, No. 1; 1875, Nos. 2, 3, 7, 8; 1881, Nos, 1, 
2, 3, 4; 1882, Nos. 2, 3; 1883, No. 3; 1884, Nos. 1-7; 1885, Nos. 
1-5; 1886, 1887, No. 2. 

Report of Commissioner, 1870, 1873, 1876-1879; 1881-1885. 

Public Libraries of the United States, pt. i, ii. 

Special Report on Condition of the Schools, District of Columbia. 

Miscellaneous pamphlets. 
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Report on Education in Alaska. Sheldon Jackson. 
Indian Affairs: 

Ann. Rep. Board of Commissioners, i, ii. 
Report of Commissioners, 1866, 1868, 1870. 
Report of Rev. Jedediah Morse, 1820. 
General Land Office: 

Ann. Rep. of the Commissioner, 1864-1876, and Map of the United 

States. 
Life Saving Service: 

Revised Regulations, 1884. 
Annual Report of Operations, 1881-1884. 
Internal Revenue: 

Annual Report of the Commissioner, 1870, 1871, 1880-1885. 
Attorney-General. Annual Report, 1878, 1879. 
Postmaster-General. Annual Report, 1870. 

List of Post Offices in the United States, 1862. 
Message and Documents and Miscellaneous Publications: 

1848, 1867-8, i, ii, iii; 1858-9, Abridg.; 1859-60, Abridg.; 1860-61, 

pt. i; 1862; 1864-5, Dept. of State, i, ii, iii, iv, Navy Dep., 

Abridg.; 1865-6, Abridg.; 1866-7, Int Dep , War Dep., Navy 

and P. O.; 1867-8, State Dep., i, ii, Abridg.; 1868-9, Abridg.; 

1869-70, Navy, P. O.-Int. Dep.; 1870-71, Abridg.; 1871-2, 

State Dep, Navy and P.O.; 1872-3, Abridg.; 1874-5, Abridg.; 

1878-9, State, Navy, P. O., War, Vol. i, pt. 1; ii, pts. 2, 3, iii. 

Interior, i, ii, Map and Views to accompany, 1856-7. 
Congressional Directory, 42d Congress, 2d Session, Ed. 1, 2; 39th, 

2d, Session; 40th, 1st and 2d Sessions; 41st, 2d Session; 42d, 

1st Session; 44tb, 1st Session, Ed. 2, 3; 2d Session, Ed. 2, Jan. 

15, 1872. 
Conduot of the Wnr. Report of Joint Committee. Part i, ii, iii, 

supplement, Pt. i. 
President's Message, December, 1866. 
Laws of U. S. Internal Revenue, 1866. 
Relations of U. S. with N. W. Brit. America, 1862. 
Report of U. S. Grant, 1864-1865. 
Acts and Resolutions, passed at 3d Session of 41st Congress and 

1st Session of 42d Congress. 
Laws passed, 1st Session, 38th Congress, 1863-4. 
Statistical Abstract, 1887. 
Case of the Blaok Warrior, 1854. 
Alabama Claims, Case of the United States. 
Arbitration, Tribunal at Geneva, British Case, vol. i. ii, iii. 
Reconstruction. Report of the Joint Committee, 1866. 
Customs and Navigation Laws, general regulations under 1884. 
Customs and Navigation Laws, bill to amend and consolidate. 
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Annual Report of the Com. of Pensions, 1888 

Rep. of the Joint Special Com. to investigate Chinese Immigration, 
1877, Part i f ii 

Roll of Honor, vol. xii, xiii, xxv. 

Alphabetical Index to places of Interment, and Deceased Union Sol- 
diers whose remains have been removed to National Cemeteries 
in the Southern States. 

Memorial Addresses: Henry Winter Davis, Solomon Foote. 

Addresses on the Death of Hon. Jacob Collamer. 

Labor and Capital, Invest, of Senate Com. on Education and Labor, 
vol. i-iv. 

Annual Report of the Interstate Commission, i. 

The War of the Rebellion, Ser. 1. vol. xi, Pt. 3. 

Constitution of the United States. 

Barclay's Digest. 

Report on the Causes of the Reduction of American Tonnage. 

CENTRAL AMERICA. 

San Jose de Costa Rica — Museo Nacional: 

Anales, Tom. i, 1887. 

Biologia Centrali-Americana, Listas de las Plantas. 
Ministerio de J< omenta: 

Aunuario Estadistica, Tom. iv, 1887. 
Secretario de Estado: 

Despachos por el Congreso Nacional, 1865, 1866. 

CUBA. 

ffabana —Acad . de Ciencias M6dioas, FCsicas y Naturales : 
Anales, Tom. ii. 
Real Sooiedad Economico : 

Memoires, No. 97; ser. 2, No. 5; ser. 3, Tom. ix., 4-6 ; x , 1-4. 
Juntas Generates, 1859, 1862. 

JAMAICA. 

Kingston — Society of Arts: 

Vol. i, lacking No. 7, ii, iii. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

Cordoba — A cad em ia Nacional de Ciencias: 

Actas, Tom. iv, No. 1; ?, Nos. 1, 2, 3. 

Boletin, Tom. i, No. 1; ii, lacking No. 2; iii-ix, x, Nos. 1, 2; xi, Nos. 
1,2. 
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Expedition al Rio Negro. (Patagonia), pt. i, ii, iii. 
Officina Meteorologioa Argentina: 

Analee, Tom. i, 1878. 
Buenos Aires—Museo Publioo: 

Anales, Tom. iii, Nob. 1. 2. 
Sooiedad Cientifioa Argentina: 

Anales, vi, Nob. 2, 4, 5, 6; vii, No. 5; xv, Nob. 4, 5; xxi, xxii, xxiii, 
xxiv, xxy. 
Institute Geografioo Argentino; 

Boletin, Tom. viii, Nob. 5-12; ix, Nob. 1-10. 
Government: 

Primo Censo General de la Provinoia de Santa Fe*, Libro, i. 

Segando Informe, Departemento de Esouelas, 1858. 

Informe sobre Drenage — Cloacae— Provision de Agua. 

CHILI. 

Santiago— Deutsob, Wissensoh. Yerein: 

Verhandlnngen, Band i. 
Universidad de Chile: 

Anales, 1843-49; 1850, lacking Dec. No. titlepage and Index; 1851, 
lacking titlepage and index; 1852, Nob. 1, 2; 1857, 1862, Jain. 

R. A. Philippi, Lob Tibnrones, etc., de Chile. 
Reviflta de Cienoias e Letras: 

Tom. i, No. 1, 4. 
Observatorio Nacional: 

Tom. i, 1859. 
Observations Meteorologicaa, 1873-1881. 
Government: 

DiscnrsoB en las 8e8iones del Congreso, 1859. 

Memoria de Departemento de Hacienda, 1866. 
Valparaiso— Government : 

Estadistioa Comercial de la Repnblico, 1873, 1875. 

BRAZIL. 

Rio de Janiiro— Maseo Nacional: 

Archivos, Tom. i, ii, iii, iv, v, vi, vii. 
Eecola de Minas: 

Annales, No. 4. 
Observatorio Meteorologico: 

Bol. Mensees, Tom. i, ii. 
Institute Historioo, Geografioo e Ethnografioo: 

Revista Trimensa), Tom. xxvii, No. 1; xliv, No. 2, xlv. 

Apontamentos, Hist., Geog., Biog., Estat. eNotioiosus de Provinoia 
de S. Paulo, Tom. i, ii, 1879. 
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PERU. 

Z/ima— Sooiedad "Amantes de la Ciencia:*' 

La Gaoeta Cientifioa, Tom. ii, 11-12; iii, laoking Nos. 7, 9. 

VENEZUELA. 

Caracas -Gaceta Cientifioa de Venezuela: 
Afio. i, Num. 6, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. 

ASIA. 

Shanghai— Royal Asiatic Society (N. China Branch) : 

Journal, vol. i. 
Bombay— Royal Asiatic Society (Bombay Branch): 
Journal, vol. iv, No. 16; y, Nos. 18, 19. 
Geographical Society: 
Journal, May, 1840. 
Proceedings, Sept. -No v., 1840. 
Transactions, vol. viii. 
Natural History Society: 

Journal, vol. ii, No. 4; iii, Nos. 1, 2, 3. 
Calcutta— Asiatic Society of Bengal: 

Journal, 1862, Nos. 1, 3; vol. iliii, lacking No. I of part ii; xliv, xlv, 

xlvi, xlvii, lacking No. 3 of part i; xlviii, xlix, l, li, Iii, liii, liv, 

lv, laoking plates 8, 9 of part i; lvi, lao'iing title page, Index, 

etc., of part ii; lvii+. 
Proceedings, 1874, No. 10, 1875-1838+. 
Sketch of the Northern Balochi Language, M. L. Dames. 
Maithili Language of North Bihar, pts. i, ii. 
Centenary Review of the Researches of the Society. 
List of the Periodicals and Publications in the Library. 
Descriptions of New Lepidopterous Insects from the collection of 

the late W. S. Atkinson, pts. i, ii, iii. 
Survey, Geological, of India: 

Records, vol. i-xx, xxi, Nos. 1, 2, 3. 
Memoirs, vol. iv, v, No. 2; vi-xxii, xxiv. 
Manual of Geology, Part i, ii, iii, iv. 
Catalogue of Siwalk Vertebrata, pt. i, ii 
Catalogue of Prehistoric and Pleiocene Vertebrata. 
Paleontologies India: 

Ser. I, III, V, VI, VIII, Vol. i, ii, parts 1-4; iii, iv. 

Ser. II, XI, XII, Vol, i, ii, iii, iv. 

Ser. IV, Vol. i, pts. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 

Ser. VJI, IX, Vol. i. 

Ser X, Vol. i, ii, iii, iv, pts. 1, 2, 3. 

Ser. XIII, Vol. i. Text and Plates. 
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Dehra Dun — Great Trigonometrical Survey of India: 

Account of Operations, vol. i, ii, iii, iv, iva, v, vi, vii, viii, ix. 

JAPAN. 

Tokio— Deutsche Gesell. f. Nat. u. Volkenkunde Ostasiens: 

MittheiluDgen, vol. i, ii, iii, iv+. 
Imperial University: 

Memoirs, No. 4, 9. 

Journal, vol. i. 

Reports and official letters to Horace Capron. 

Calendar for the year, 1887-88. 

Calendar of the Departments of Law, Science and Literature. 
Survey Geological of Japan: 

Reports of Progress, 1878, 1879. 

Survey of the Oil Lands, First and Second Year's Progress. 

Yesso Coals. 

Yes8o Gold Fields, 1874, 1875. 
Seism ological Society: 

Transactions, vol. iii, iv, v, vii, Nos, 1, 2; ix, Nos. 1, 2: x, xi, xii. 
Yokohama— Asiatic Society of Japan: 

Transactions, vol. vi, xi, No. 2; xii, xiii, xv, xvi, No. 3. 

JAVA. 

Batavia—B&t. Genoots. vanRunst. en Wetensohappen: 

Notulen van de Vergaderingen, Deel. i-ix, x. lacking Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
xi-xv. 

Verhandelingen, Deel. xxvii-xxxiv, xxxvii, xxxviii, xxxix No. 1. 

Tidschrift vor Indisohe Taal-Land-en Volkenkunde, Deel. vi, No. I, 
vii, xvii, xviii, lacking parts 5 and 6, xix-xxiv. 

Yerslag. van eene Yerzameling Maleisoke, Arabische, etc. 

Handsohriften, 1877. 

Catalogus der Ethnologische Afdeeling van het museum, 1877. 

Bibliothek Catalogus Systematious, ed. alt., 1853. 

Tweede Vervolg— Catalogus, 1877. 

Codicum Arabicorum, 1873. 

Gedenkboek. 

Boekwerken, 4 opgave. 

Alphab. Lisjst van Lund en Andere Kaarten, 1873. 

Eatalogus der Ethnologische Afdeeling, 1868. 
E. Natuurkundige Vereen. in Ned .-Indie: 

Natuurkundige Tidjschrift, Deel. xxxix, xii, xlvi, xlvii. 
Magnetisch. and Meteorol. Observatory: 

Observations, vol. i-vii, ix. 

Regenwaarnemingen in Nederlandsoh Indie, Jaargang, viii. 
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Government of Java: 

Die Triangulation von Java, Abt., i, 1875. 
Manila — Cora i Bio n de la Flora Fores tal de Filipinas: 

Phanerogamae Cumingiame Pbilippinarum, 1885. 
Revision de PlanUb Vasculuree Filipinas, 1886. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

AUSTRALIA. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Sydney— Australian Museum: 

Catalogue of the Stalk and Sessile-eyed Crustaoeaus. 

Catalogue of the Echinoidea. 

Catalogue of the Hydroid Zoophytes. 

Catalogue of the Birds, Part i, Accipitres. 

Catalogue of the Medusae of the Australian Seas, pts. i, ii. 

Catalogue of the Fishes, pt. i. 

Skeleton of a new Sperm Whale and some account of a uew genus 
(Euphysetes) of Sperm Whales. 

Report of the'Trustees, 1885, 1886, 1887. 
Linnean Society of N. S. W.: 

Proceedings, Vol. i-x; Ser. 2, vol. i, ii, iii. 

List of the Names, etc., of Contributors to the First Series. 

Catalogue of the Library, 1886. 

Record of Proceedings of the Dedication of Linnean Hull, 1885. 
Royal Society of N. S. W.: 

Journal and Proceedings, vol. xix, xx, xxi. 
Government of New South Wales: 

New South Wales: The Oldest and Richest of the Australian Col- 
onies, 1873. 

Results of Double Star Measures made at the Sydney Observatory, 
1871-1881. 

Meteor. Observ., 1876-1886. 

Results, 1885. 

Rain and River Observations, 1884-1886. 

Physical Geography and Climate. 

Report of the Board of Technical Education, 1886. 

Calendar of Sydney Technical College, 1875. 

Mines and Mineral Statistics, Ann. Rep., # 8vo., 1875. 

Geological Sketch Map, 1875, 4 sheets. 

Notes upon the History of Floods in the River^Darling. 

Notes upon Floods in Lake George. 
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QUEENSLAND. 

5r«6ane— Royal Society: 

Proceedings, Vol. i, v, Nos. 1, 2, 3. 
Royal Geographical Society of Australasia: 

Proceedings and Transactions, vol. ii, No. 3, iii, No. 1, v, Nos. ), 2. 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Adelaide — Royal Society of South Australia: 

Transactions and Proceedings, vol. i-ii. 
Astronomical Observatory: 

Meteorological Observations, 1882. 

VICTORIA. 

Melbourne — Royal Society of Victoria: 

Transactions, vol. i-xxiii, xxiv-f-. 
Zoological and Acclimatization Society: 

Annual Report, 3, 6, 23, 24. 

Proceedings, vol. i, iii, v. 
Government of Victoria: 

Prodromus of tho Zodlogy of Victoria, vol. i, ii, pts. 1-5. 

Eucalyptographia, Decades, 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8. 

Iconography of Acacia and Cognate Genera, Decades, 1-11. 

Plants Indigenous to the Colony of Victoria, vol. i, ii, 4to. 

Systematic Census of Australian Plants, pt. 1, 4 to. 

Vegetation of the Chatham Islands. 

Native Plants of Victoria suooinctly defined, pt. 1. 

Historical Records of Port Philip. 

Intercolonial Exhibition Essays, 1866-67. 

Results of Observations made at the Melbourne Observatory, 
1858-62, 4to; 1863-64-65; 1866-67-68, 1869-70, 8vo. 

Monthly Reoord of Observations, Jan., 1872— March, 1874. 

Report of the Mining Registers of the Gold Fields, quarterly ending 
March 31, 1871; Sept. 30, Dec. 31, 1886; March 31, June 30, 
Sept. 30, Dec. 31, 1887; March 31, June 30, 1888. 

Secretary for Mines and Water Supply, Ann. Rep. 1835, 1886, 1887. 

Diamond Drills in Victoria, Rep. i, ii. 

Mineral Statistics, 1885, 1886. 

Report of the Secretary for Agrioulture, 1873. 

Products of the Colony for Victoria, 1861. 

Catalogue of the Minerals, Rooks and Fossils of Victoria, 1866. 

Progress of Victoria, Statistical Notes and Statistical Summary. 
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NEW ZEALAND. 

Wellington— New Zealand Institute: 

Transactions, vol. i-xix, and Index to Vol. i-xvii. 
Colonial Museum and Geolog. Survey Department: 

Annual Report, 3-22. 

Geologioal Reports, 1866, 186&-9, 1871-2, 1873-4, 1874-6, 1876-7, 
1877-8, 1878-9, 1879-80, 1881, 1882, 1883-4, 1885, 1886-7. 

Palaeontology of New Zealand, Fart iv (Fossil Corals and Bryosoa). 

Ou the Fishes of New Zealand, Oapt. Hutton, 1872. 

Catalogue of Marine Molluscs, 1873, by Captain Hutton. 

Pbormium Tenax, by Dr. Hector. 

Catalogue of Tertiary Mollusoa, 1873; Land Shells, 1873. 

Catalogue of Echinodermata, 1872. 

Critical List of Mollusoa, 1873. 

Manual of the New Zealand Mollusoa, 1879. 

M inual of the Indigenous Grasses of New Zealand. 

Manual of the New Zealand Coleoptera, pts. i, ii, iii, iv. 

Biological Exercises, 3. 

Meteorological Reports, 1869-1885. 

Handbook of New Zealand, 4th Ed. 

Official Record of the New Zealand Industrial Exhibition, 1885. 
Hobart 7Wn— Royal Society of Tasmania : 

Monthly Notices of Papers and Proceedings, 1863, 1864, 1865. 

EUROPE. 
AUSTRO-HUNGARY. 

Agram — Sudslavische Akademie der Wissensoh. und Eunst: 

Mathematical Section, vol. v, viii, No. 1. 
Brunn — Naturforschender Verein: 

Verhandlungen, Band v. viii, Nos. 1, 2; xxiv, Nos. 1, 2; xxv. 

Bericht der Meteorolog. Commission, iv, v. 
Budapest -K. Ungarn Geolog. Anstalt: 

Jahrbuch, 1882, 1883, 1884, 1885. 

Mittheilungen, vol. iii, iv, v, vi, vii. 

Fdldtani Eoslony, vol. xiii-xviii. 

General Index, 1852-'82. 

Catalogue of Library, 1st Supp. 

list of Publications, Johann Bockh. 
Magyar Tudomanyos Akademien: 

Almanach, 1876, 1877, 1878, 1885, 1886, 1887. 

EvkSnyv., vol. i-vii, xiv, No. 8; xv, Nos. 2, 4, 5; xvi, Nos. 2-4. 

Termeszettudomanyi Ertekezesek, Kot. i-xiv; xv, lacking No. 2; 
xvi, Nos. 1-7; xvii, Nos. 1-5. 
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Mathematikai Ertekezesek, Eot. i-ii, x, lacking Nob. 9, 10, 11; 
xi-xiv.+ 

Mathematikai es Termeazettudomanyi E6zlemenyek, Eot. vi-xix, 
lacking pts. 2, 4, title page and index; xxi, xxii. 

Mathematikai es Termeszettudomanyi Ettesitd', Kot. iii-vi. 

Regi Mag. Nyelvemlekek, Eot. i, ii, iii. 

Ertesitdje, Eot. vii, Tiii. 

Legtnneti Eszleletek, Eot. i, ii. 

Repertoriuma, 1876. 

Foldrajzi Eozlemenyek, vol. xv, Noe. 1-10; xvi, Nos. 1-6. 

Gynla E6nig.— A Masodrendti 6s Eet Faggetlen Valtozot Tartal- 
mazo* Farczialia Differenczialegyenletek. 

Lajos Thanhoffer— Adatok a Edzponti Idagrendszer Szerkezetehez. 

Dr. Antal Koch— A Dnnai Trachytosoport Jobbparti Re*szlnek. 

Dr. Ge'za Mihalkovios — A Gerinczes Allatok Eiv&laszto* es Ivars- 
zerveinek Fejl5de*se. 

in Ostalyanak Eulon Eiadvanya, 1881, i, ii, 1882, iii. 

Jegyzdke Altai Eiadott. Ettnyveknek Jelente'kenyen Leszallitott 
Arab on, 1875. 
E. Ungarn Naturw. Gesellsohaft: 

EonyveinSk Cz(mjegyze*ke, ii Fuzet. 

Nagyag and Seine Erzlagerst&tten. 

Die Meteorol. Verh&ltnisse des Monats Mai in Ungarn. 

Chemische a Meohanisohe Analyse, Ungarl&ndisoher Thone. 

Die Secundaren Eruptivgesteine des Persanyer Gebirgea. 

A. Magyar Birodalom Moh-Fldraja, 1885. 
Ethnologische Mittheilnngen ans Ungarn. Jahr, i, Heft 1. 
Statistiscbes Bureau der KSn. Freistadt Pest, vii, viii, ix, xiii. 
Nemzeti Museum: 

Term^szetrajzi Fuzetek, vol. xi, No. 2. 
AUgemeine Landes Ausstellung: 

Special Eatalog der vi-ten Gruppe f. Bergban, Huttenwesen, and 
Geologie, 1885. 
Magyarhoui Foldtani Tarsulat, Munkalatai, i Fuzet. 
E. E. Ober-Realschnle: 

Jahresberioht, ii, iii. 
Magyar. Nove*nytanilapok, Agost Ennitz, 1877. 
Math, a Naturw. Berichte aus Ungarn, Band i-v. 
Literarische Berichte aas Ungarn, Band i-iv. 
Ungarische Revue, Band i, lacking pt. 4, ii-iv. 

Isis von Of en. 

Band, xxi, Nob. 5, 6; 1830, Nos. 5, 6, 7; 1831, Noa. 8, 9, 10; 1833, 
Nos. 4, 5, 6; 1836, No. 3; 1844, Nos. 7, 8. 
Qraz.— Historisoher Yerein f. Steiermark: 

Mittheilnngen, Heft i-vi, xxii-xxiv. 
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Historisoher Verein f. Innerdsterreich: 
SohrifteD, Heft i. 
llermansladt— Siebenburgisoher Verein f. Naturwissencohaften: 

Verhandl. and Mittheil. Jahrgang, xii, xvii. 
Innsbruck — Ferdinandeum : 

Jahresberioht xxvii. Zeitsohrift Heft vi. 
Linz— Museain Francisco-Carolina m: 

Berichte, Nos. 21, 22, 25, 26, 30. 
Prag.-K. Bohinische Gesellschaft der Wissensohaf ten : 
Sitznngsberichte Jahrg. 1865-1837. 
Jahresberioht, 1876-1887. 

Abhandlungen, Ser. 5, Band i, ii; Hi incomplete; v incomplete; 
liv, Ser. 6, Math. Nat. Clasa, Band i, ii, iii, (iv, vi, vii, viii all 
incomplete) ix-xii, Ser. 7, Band i. 
General Register, 1784-1884. 

Vortrfige gehaltenin der Oeffentliche Sitzang, Sept. 14, 183 '•. 
Beriohte fiber die Math, a Naturw. Pnblikationen, Heft i, ii. 
Geschichte der Philos. Geschichte, und Philol., Heft i, ii. 
HSfler, 0. Chronik des BartholomSns yon St. jEgidiens, 1859. 
Repertorium S&mmtlioh. Schriften vom Jahre, 1769-1868. 
Gesellschaft des Vaterlfindischen Museams in Bdhmen: 

Verhandlungen, i-xvii, xxii. 
Lotos, Jahrgang iv; Nene Folge, Band i-vii. 
K. K. S tern wart e: 

Beobaohtangen, xxxiii-xxxvii, xxxix-xlviii. 
Magnetisohe nnd Geographische Ortsbestimmuugen, Jahrgang i-iv. 
Casopis Mnsea Kralovstvi Ceskeho, Rocnik xxviii. 
Presburg— Verein fflrNaturnnd Heilkunde: 

Verhandlungen Jahrgang, i, ii, No. 2; iv; Neue Folge, Heft 5, 6. 
Trieste — Societa Adriatica di Scienze Naturali: 

Bolletino, vol. iii— viii, vols, ix and x lacking index. 
Wien — Academia Cfesarea: 

Tabulse Oodioum mann scriptorani pneter Gnecos et Orientales in 
Bibliotheca Palatina, vol. i, iii, iv, v. 
E. Akademie der Wissensohaften: 
Almanach, Jahrgang xi. 

Denkschriften, xxvii-xxx, xxxi incomplete, xxxii-liii. 
Sitzungsberichte Phil.-Historische Olasse, Band xxiii, Nos. 1, 2, 3; 
xxxv, No. 5 ; xxxvi, Nos. 1, 2 ; Sitzungsberichte Math.- 
Natur. Classe, 2d Period, Band, vi, vii, Nos. 1, 2; xxiii. No. C; 
xxiv, Nos. 1, 2; 3d Period, Abth. 1, Band xliii, Nos. 1, 2; lvii, 
lacking Sig. 36, 37; lix-lxviii; Abth. 2, Band xliii, Nos. 1. 2; 
lvii, lviii; lix lacking pt. 2, lx lxviii; 4th Period, Abth 1, Band 
lxix-xcvi; Abth. 2, Band lxix-xcvi; Abth. 3, Band lxix-lxxiii, 
lxxiv, Nos. 3, 4, 5; lxxv-xcvi. 
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Register, vi-xi. 

Fontes Rerum Anstriaoarom, Abth. 1, Band iv; Abtb.2, Band vi; xii, 
pages 1-574. 
Eotomologisehe Monatschrift, Band i-v. 
Geographisohen Gesellschait: 

Mittheilangen, Jahrgang, 1858, pt. ii, No. 1; None Folge, vol. iii, 
1870. 
K. K. Geologisohe Reichsanstalt: 

Abhandlungen, vol. i iv. 

Jabrbuch i-xxxviii. 

Verhandlangen, Jahrgang, 1867-1888. 

General Register, i-xxx. 

Mineralogisobe Mittheilangen, Jabrgang 1871-1877. 

Uebersicbt der Mineralogisobe Resaltate der Korsehnngen iu den 
Jahren 1844-1849. 

Eatalog der Ansstellnng^-Gegenstande bei der Wiener Weltaus- 
stellnng. 
Das E. E. Montanistisobe Museum und die Freunde der Naturwis, iu 

Wien in den Jahren 1840-1850. 
Beitrfige znr Palaontologie von Oesterreioh-Ungarn, Band i. pt. 1. 
Erfahrnngen im berg- nod huttenmannischen Maschinen-, Ban- uud 

AnfbereitungsweseD, Jabrgang 1865 and Atlas. 
Handels-nnd Gewerbekammer: 

Statistiseher Beriebt. 1854. 

Bericbt fiber den Handel, die Industrie, etc., 1857-1860. 
K. E. Bergdireotion zu Idria: 

Das E. E. Qnecksilberwerk zu Idria in Krain. 
Oesterr. Ingenieur- und Architekten-Verein: 

Zeitschrift, Jabrg. xvi, Hefte 10-12; xviii, 9-12. 

Beriobte fiber die xiv Versammlung. 

Uber die Wasderaboahme iu den Qnellen, Flfissen- und Strdmen. 
E. E. Naturbistoriscber Hof museum: 

Annalen, Band i; ii, Nos. 1, 2, 3; iii, No. 1. 
E. E. Statistische Central- Com mission: 

Tafeln zur Statist, der Oesterreiob. Monarehie, 1830-1865, um- 
fassend, Heft, i, v. 

Ausweise uber den Auswftrtigen Handel Oesterreiobs. 

Statistisohes Jahrbuoh, 1863. 

Die Volksbewegung Wiens, in den Jahren 186>-69. 
Ornithologischer Yerein: 

Mittbeilungen, Jabrgang ix, Nos. 1-30; x, N09. 1-5. 

Section f. Geflug n. Briefstaubenwesen, Jahr. ii, 1885. 
E. E. Sternwarte: 

Annalen, 1857. 
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Oesterreiohen Gesell. f. Meteorologie: 

Zeitsohrift, vol. i, lacking No. 19 and seq; ii, lacking No 4; iii, vi. 
Verein znr Verbreitung Natarw. Kentniss: 

SchrifteD, toI. ii, iii, v, vi, viii, ix, x. 
Werner Vereins: 

Jahresberioht, Band, i, ii, iv-xii. 
Hypeometrie von M&hren a. Oesterreioh. Schlfeien. 
Uebersioht der Geolog. Verhfilt. yon Mfthren u. Oeeterr. Sohlesien. 
Statuten. 
Zool. Botanische Gesellsohaft: 

Verhandlungen, yol. i, pp. 1-236, 5 pi.; ii "aus den. Verhaud." 1, 

2, 3; iii-xxxviii. 
Register der zehnjfthrigen Reihe, 1856-1860, 1871-1880. 
Bericht fiber die Oesterr. Literatur der Zool. Bot. und. Palaeontulogie, 

1850-1853. 
Festschrift— 25th Anniversaire, 1876. 
No vara Expedition : 

Geology, 3 vols. Zoology, 6 vols; Botauy, 1 yol.; Anthropology. 2 
vols.; Medicine, 1 yol.; Gomm. Statistics, 2 vols; Nautical 
Physics. 1 yol., Chartp, Belage, i-vi. 

BELGIUM. 

Anver8—Qoci6t6 Royale de Geographic: 

Bulletin, yol. ix, x; xi, Nos. 1, 2; xii, Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5; xiii, Nos. 1, 

2,3. 
-4 r ion— Institute Archeologiqae dn Luxembourg: 

Annales, yol. i-y, vi, Nos. 1, 2, 3; yii, viii; ix, lacking tide \ age; 

x-xix. 
BruxeUts — Aoademie Royale de Belgique: 

Annuaire, 5, 6, 7, 10, 12, 13, 15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 23, 25-53. 

Anniversaire ( Centime) de Pondation, yol. i, ii. 

Bulletin, ser. 1, yol. viii. Nos. 7, 8, 9; ix pt. i, lacking Nos. 1, 2; xii, 

xiii; xiy, lacking sigs. 14, 15 of part i; xv, pt. i; xvi, lacking Nos. 

2-6; xyii, xviii, xix, xx; xxi, pt. i; xxii, pt. ii; xxiii. Ser. 2 vol. 

iy-viii, x-l. Ser. 3, vol. i-xii. 
Annexe aux Bulletins, 1853-1854. 
Tables Glnerales et Analytiques, ser. 1 and 2, 2 vols. 
Nouveaux Memoires, Tom. xii-xy. 
Mlmoires, Tom. xvi-xxii, xxiy-xxvii, xxx. 
Memoires Gouronne*s, Tom. xii-xy. 
Me*moires Couroones et Savants fitrangeres, xyii, xix, xx, pt. ii; 

xxi-xxv, xxvii, xxviii, xxxii. 
Memoires (Collection in 8vo.), vol. v, Nos. 1, 2; vi, No. 1; ix, x, xiy, 

xvii. 
Observations des Phlnomenes Pe*riodiques. 
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Troubles de Gand sou>> Charles Quint. 

Monument* poor servir al' histoire des Pro v. de Namur. de Haiuant 
et de Luxembourg, vol. iv. 

Obituary Notice of Charles Morren. 
EtnbliHsement Geographique: 

Dictionaires Geographique Speciaux des Province < de la Belgique, 
1831-1836, Provinces de Liege. Namnr, Hainmt, Anvers, Lim- 
bourg, Flandre Orientate, Fliindre Occidentale. 
Societe Royal Beige de Geographic: 

Bulletin, vol. i-xii-f-. 
Societe Beige de Microscjpie: 

Anuale*, Tom. i-xi. 

Bulletiu, Aun^e iii, Nos 1-10; iv, Nor. 2, 3, 4, 6. 
Societe Royale de Botanique: 

Bulletin, vol. i-xxvi. 
Societe Cent rale d' Agriculture: 

Tom xxxiv, Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 7; xxxv, Nos. 1, 2, 4, 5. 7. 
Societe Eutomologique de Belgique: 

Annales, Tom. i-xixi and Catalogue. 
Societe* Royale Malacologique: 

Annates, Tom. i-xiv, xv, No. 1; xvi xxi. 

Traductions and Reproductions, vol. i. 

Proces-Verbaux, vol. xv, xvi-f-. 

Society Royale Linnlenne: 

Bulletiu, Tom. vi, vii, lackiug title; viii-xi, iii, Nos. 1-0; xiii, Nos. 
1-10. 
Society Scieutih'que: 

Annates, vol. i-ix. 
Observatoire Royal : 

Annales iv, v, vi, viii, ix, xi. Ser. 2, Astrou. i. ii, v, Nos. 1, 2; 
Meteorol. 1867, 1S68, 1870-76. 

Annuaire, 30, 4*>, 46. 
University de Bruxelles: 

Notioe Historique, 1834-1884. 
Tr^sor National: 

Recueil, Tom. i, ii, iii Ser. 2, i-v. 
Government of Belgium: 

Annuaiie Statistique de la Belgique, 1834. 
Charl roi— Societe" Paleontologique et Areheologique: 

Documents and Rapports, Tom. iv, vi, vii, x-xiii. 
Qand— Flora des Serres, vol. xvii: 

Nutuurwetenschappelijk Genootschap. Natura: 

Jahrgang, i ; , iii, iv. 

Hassett -Societe Chorale et Litteraire des Melopbiles: 
Bulletin, de la Sec. Litt. vol. i-iiiii. 
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L%6ge— Association dee Inglnieure: 

Annuaire, Ser. 4, vol. v, Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6; vi, Noa. 1, 2, 3. Ser. 5, 

vol. i, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4. 
Bulletin, Ser. 4, vol. x, Nos. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10; xi, xii, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4. 
Sootetl Geologique de Belgique: 

Annales, vol. i-xii. 
8ociet6 Libre d'Emnlation: 

Liber Memorials, 1779-1879. 
Memoires Nouv. Ser. vol. iv, v, vi, vii. 
Sooilte' Royale des Sciences: 

Me'nioire**, Ser. 2, vol. iii-xv. 
Revue Universelle des Mines, etc., vol. xix-xxiii, xxiv, Nop. 1, 2, 5, 6; 
xxv, xxvi, Nos. 1, 2, 5, 6. 
M one— SociM des Sciences, etc., du Hainaut: 

Memoires and Publications, Ser. 2, vol. viii, ix. Ser. 3, vol. iii-x. 

Ser. 4, vol. i-viii, x. 
Catalogue de la Bibliotheque, 1882. 

DENMARK. 

Copenhagen— Soci6t6 Botaniqu e : 

Journal de Botanique, Tom. v-xii, xiv, xv, xvi, xvii, Nos. 1. 2. 

Meddelelser, vol. i, Nos. 3-9; ii, No. 1. 
K. Danske Videnskabernes Selskabs: 

Oversigt, Aar 1856-1888, 

Regesta Diplomatica Histories Danicae, Tom. ii, No. 2. 
E. Norske Videnskab-SeUkabs: 

Skrifter, vol. i, 1798. 
Naturhistorisk Foreuiug: 

Videnskabalige Meddelelser, Aar 1884-1887. 
Society Royale des Antiquaires du Nord: 

Memoires, 1848-1860. Ser. 2, 1867, 1870, 1871. 

Clavis Poetica Antiqufe Linguae Septentrionalis. 

FRANCE. 

Amiens— 8ori6t£ des Antiquaries de Pioardie: 
Bulletin, Tom. viii. 
Socie*t6 Linneenne du Nord de la Frauce: 

Bulletiu, vol. vii, pp. 151-162; viii, pps. 163-174. 
Angers— Qoc\6t6 d'foudes Soieutifiques: 

Bulletin, Nouv. Ser. Annee xiv, supp.; xv, xvi. 
Sooie'te' Acade*miqae de Maine et Loire: 
Mlmoires, vol. v, vi. 
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AuxerreSoc. des Scienoes Historiques et Naturelles da l'Yonne: 

Bulletin, vol. xxv, No. 2; xxvi, xxvii, No. 1; xxviii, xxix, xl, xli, 

xlii. 
Tables analytiques, ser. 1, 2d pt., 1857-1867. 
Bordeaux— Aoade*mie Impe*riale des Scienoes, Belles-Let tree et Arts: 
Actes. I860, Nos. 1, 3; 1862, No. 2; 1865, No. 8; 1885. 
Socio* to* Linneeune: 

Aotes., Tom. xv, xvi, xix, Nos. 8-6. 
Socilte* des So. Physiques et Naturelles: 

Memoirs, ser. 1, vol. vi, viii. ix; ser. 2, vol. iii. 
Soctete* Philomathique: 
Bulletin, vol. vii, No. 1. 
Boulogne — Acad, des Scienoes de Tins ti tut: Unification du Calendrier, 1888. 
Caen— Acad. Imp. des Scienoes, Arts et Belles-Let tres: 
Memoirs, Annee, 1855, 1886. 
Prix le Sauvage, eonoours Fevrier 26, 1858. 
La Chaleur Animale. 
Socie"te" Linneene de Norman die: 
Bulletin, toI. ix, ser. 4, vol. i. 
Cherbourg— Soeiete des Scienoes Naturelles (Nationale Imperiale Royale): 
Mlmoires, vol. i, iv-xv; xvii-xxv. 
Catalogue de la Bibliotheque, pt. i, 2d ed.; pt ii, No. 1. 
Dijon— Aoadlmie des Scienoes, Arts et Belles-Let tres: 

Memoires 2d ser., vol i-xiii; xv, xvi; 3d ser., vol i-ix. 
Oompte Rendu, Seance Juillet 4, 1818; Deo. 18, 1827. 
Society d' Agriculture et d'Industrie de Depart.: 
Journal, Annie xix, xx, xxiv. 
Dmant— Soci^te* des Naturalistes Dinantais: 

Bulletin, 1882, 1882-83, 1883-84, 1884-85, 1886 
Le Mane — Sooie*te* d' Agriculture, Sciences et Arts de la Sarthe: 

Bulletin, vol. de la Coll. ix, x, xi, xii, Nos. 1, 2; xiii, Nos. 4-7; xvii, 

Nos. 2, 3, 5. 
Memoirs, vol. i, fasc. 1. 
Lille— Sod6t4 GSologique du Nord: 

Annales xiv. 
Limoges— Congres Scientifique de France, 26th Session, 1859. 
Lyon — Academic des Scienoes, Belles-Let tres et Arts: 
Mlmoires, Tom. xiii, xxvi, xxvii. 
Socie*te* Botanique: 

Annales, vol. xi-xiii. 
Bulletin Annee, iii, iv, v. 
Soci^te" d'£tudes Scientifiques: 

Bulletin Tom. i-iv. 
Musee d'Histoire Naturelle: 
Archives, vol. i, ii, iii, iv. 
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MeU— Aoademie Imperiale: 

Memoires, vol. xliii, xliv, pt. i, ii. 
Notice Relative a la Culture du Tabao dansle Departement de la Moselle,. 

parM. B. Dieu, 1861: 
Soeie'tl d'Histoire Naturelle: 
Bulletin, ser. 2, vol. xv, xvii. 
Memoires, Cahiers i-ix. 
Montpeltier— Aoademie des Sciences et Lettres: 

Memoires de la Section de Medeoine, Tom. iii. Nob. 1, 2, Section des* 
Lettrea, Tom. iii, No. 1; Section of Sciences, Tom. iv, Nob. 

1,2. 
Socie*te* Archeologique: 
Publications No. 22. 
Nancy— Acade*mie de Stanislas: 

Memoires 1857, 1858. 
Orleans — 8oc. d'Agr. t Sciences, Belles-Lettres et Arts: 

Memoires, Tom. iii, Nos. 3, 4. 
Paris — Academic fRoyale) des Sciences: 

Reoueil des Pieces qui ont Remporte* Le Prix, vol. i-ii. 

(Euvres Completes de Laplace, vol. i, ii, iii. 

Passage de V6nus sur le Soleil, Recneil de Memoirs, Rapport", etc., 

vol. i, pts. 1, 2 and Snpp. ; ii, pts. 1, 2. 
Comptes Rendus Hebdomadaires, Tom. i-xvii, xviii incomplete, xxi 
incomplete; xxii-xxx,xxxi incomplete ; xxxii,xxxiii,xxxvi-xxxvrii; 
xxxix incomplete; xi/-xLiii; iiv incomplete; xlv-xlix; l incom- 
plete; Li incomplete; iii incomplete; Liv, lv, Lvi, Lxi-Lxix, 
civ, ovi. 
Annales de Ohimie et de Physique: 

Ser. 1, vol. xx. Ser. 3, vol. iv, v, vi, xxi Sept. et Oct.; xxiii May;. 
xxiv, xxvii Sept. 
Aunales dn Ge'nie Civil: 

Vol. v; vi, Nos. 1-5, 7, 9, 12; vii; viii, lacking No. 12. 
Annales des Mines: 

Ser. 6, vol. ix, x, No. 6; xi, xii; xiv, No. 6. 
Annales des Sciences Natu relies: 

Ser. 1, vol. i, ii, iii, iv, lacking No. 1; v-ix. Atlas, vol. i, lacking 
plates 22, 24; ii, iii, lacking pi. 5, 6-12, 22-32; iv, lacking pi. 
16; v, lacking pi. 1; (vii, viii, ix) lacking pi. 3, 4. Ser. 2, vol. 
i-v, vi, lacking No. 2; xxiv, lacking No. 4, xxvii, lacking No. 4* 
Ser. 5, Zool. vol. vii-xii, Bot. vii, viii, ix, Nos. 2, 3. 
Sooilte* Entomologiqne de France: 

Annales, ser. 4, vol. vii, viii, ix, x, pp. 1-561; ser. 5, vol. i. 
Sooi&e* d'Ethnograpkie: 

Annuaire, 1875, 1876, 1878. 
Aotes, vol. vii. 
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Sociltl de Olographic: 

Compte-Rendu, 1886, lacking No. 17; 1887. lacking No. 4; 188a 

Bulletin, ser. 3, vol. iii, No 15; ser. 4, vol. iii, No. 15; ix. Nos. 
53, 54; x, No. 55; ser. 7, vol. vii, viii, ix. 

Appel an Public. 

Liite de Membres, 1873. 
S ciSte* Linn6enne: Seance Publique Dec. 28, 1824. 
Soci^te* Imp. d' Horticulture: 

Annales, vol. xliv. 
Socie'te* dee Sciences Nat u relies de Seine et Oise: 

Memoirs, vol. i, ii, iii. 
Societe* Academique I ado- Chi noise: 

Bulletin, ser. 2, vol. i, ii. 

Memoires. vol. i. 

Actes, Oct, 1877— Jain, 1879. Gompte Reudu 1879. 

Les Explorations da Cambodge — Croziei . 

Relations Commeroiales ventre La France et La Birmanie — Voia- 
sion. 
LaJLumier Eleotiique, vol. i-xviii, and index to vols. i-x. 
Revue Internationale de l'filectricite', vol. i-vii. 
Bevne Internationale de l'Enseignment, vol. vi, Nos. 3, 10. 
Soci&e* Philomathique: 

Bulletin, vol. v. 
Socie'te' Nationale des Antiqu aires de France: 

Memoires, ser. 4, Tom. x. 
Socilte* des Sciences de Nancy: 

Ser. 2, Tom. ix, fasc. 21. 
Socie'te' M6teorologique de France: 

Annuaire iii, viii; Tables, 1858. 
Socie'te' Imperiale Zoologique d' Acclimatation: 

Bnll., Tom. 1, No. 1; iii, No. 2; iv, No. 1; vi, No. 6; ix, No. 1, x, 
Nos. 2-5. Ser. 2, Tom. viii, No. 11; ix, No. 5. 
Socie'te* Zoologique de France: 

Bulletin, vol. i, Nos. 1, 2, 3; ii, No. 5; xi, Nos. 1-4; xii and xiii in- 
complete. 

Nomenclature des Etres Organises. 

Sta'.u ts et Re'glements. 
Bevne et Magasiu de Zoologie: 

Ser. 2, vol. ii, Nos. 1, 9-12; iv, Nos. 1, 2. 
Journal de Conchy liologie: 

Vol. xiii, xiv, xvi, Nos. 1-3. xvii-xxvii, xxxii-xxxiv, xxxvii-J- and 
Index to the First Twenty Volumes. 
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Government: 

S.atistique de la France, Tom. vii. 1877. 

Departmente de la Gironde, Proces-Verb iux des Deliberations de la 

Conseil General, 1859, 1860. 
Diplomes et Charles de l'fipoque Merovingienne, Livr i-v fol. 
Carte Geologiqne de la Fra'icj, Explication vol. if, Atlas i, ii. 
Annuaire M&e'orologiqne de la Frauce, An ne'e ii, iii, iv. 
Connaissance des Terns on den Mouvemens Celestes, 1837. 
Voyage of the Venus: 

Atlas Pittoresqne, 89 plates; Botaniqne, 24 plates. 
Voyage of the Astrolabe: 

Hist, da Voyage, vol. i-v and Atlas Historiqne. 

Philologie, 1 vol. 

Botany, 1 vol. and Atlas. 

Zo31ogy, vol. i-v, Le*pidopetres, Cjle*opteres aud Atlas. 
Voyage of the Bonite: 

Zoologie, vol i, ii, aud Atlas of Colore! Plates. 

ZuSphytologie, 1 vol. and Atlas of Colored Plates. 

Botanique, Introduction, pts. i, ii, and vol i (Cryptogames), 
and Atlas. 

Relat. du Voyage, vol. i, ii, iii and Atlas Historique, 100 plates. 

Observations M£te*orologique8, vol. i, ii. 

Observations Magnetiqu s. vol. i, ii . 

Glolopie and Mineralogie, 1 vol. 

Rouen —Socie'te' des Amis des Sciences Naturelles: 

Bulletin, 1836, Nos. 1. 2; 1887, Nos. 1, 2; 1888, No. 1. 
Academie Roy. des Sc. Belles-Lettres et Arts: 

Precis Analytique des Travauz, Anuee 1842-44, 1845, pp. 1-112, 
1846. 1858-9. 

/?oi«— Socie'te' des Lettres, Sciences and Arts: 
ProoeWerbaux, liv. 
Memoires, Tom. iii. 

Toulouse -Acad. Imp. des Sc. Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres: 
Memoires, ser. 4, vol. iv. 
Socilte* des Sciences, Phys. et Naturelles: 

Bulletin, Tom. vii. 
Iievu9 Mycologique, vol. v, No. 2; vii, viii, ix, x lacking No. 3. 

Touts -Socie'te* d'Agriculture, Sciences, Arts et Belles-Lettres: 
An nalee, Tom. xxxix, pt. 1; xu-xLiii, l, Nos. 2. 3, 4. 

Versailles — Soci^te* d'Horticulture du Dept. Seine et Oise: 

Journal, 1870, Nos. 1-9; 1871, No. 1; 1872, Nos. 1-9; 1878, Nos. 4, 5, 6. 
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GERMANY. 

Altenberg—Kunst u. Handwerk Verein, Naturforsch. Gesell. n. Landw. 
Vereine: 
Mittheilungen, Band xiii, Nos. 1, 2; xv, Nos. 1, 2; xvi, Nob. 2, 3, 4;. 
xvii, Nos. 3, 4; xviii, xix, Nos. 1, 2. 
Gesobiohts u. Alterthumsforschenden Gesellsohaft: 
Mittheilungen, v, No. 1; vi, No. 1. 

Arrwtndt— Deutsche Botanisohe Monatschrift: 
Jahrgang, v, Nos. 1-10; Yi, No. 1. 

Augdburg—Kistoriache Ereis-Vereins: 
Jahresberieht, xxxv. 
Naturbistorisohe Vereins: 

Berichte, Nos. 8, 9, 10, 11, 28. 

Bamberg -Naturforschende Gesellsohaft: 
Berichte, Nos. 2-12, 14. 
Verhandlungerj, Theil, vii, No. 3; viii, Nos. 1, 2; ix. 

Berlin— ArchiT f Or Mineralogie, Geognosie, Bergb. a. Huttenkuod: 

Vol. xxvi. 
Archiv fur Naturgesohichte (Wiegmanu's): 

Jahrgang, xx, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4; xxi, Nos. 1, 3, 5, 6; xxxix, xl, xxi, 
xlH, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5; xiiii, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4; xiiv, No*. I, 2, 3. 
Archiv f . Wis»enschaftliche Eande von Russland: 

Band i, Heft 1; ii-xii; xiii, Hefte 1, 2. 3; xvi, Heft 4; ivii, xviii, 
xix, Hefte 1, 2, 4; xx, xxi, Hefte 2, 3, 4; xxii. 
Zeitschrift f. das Berg- Hut ten- a. Salinen-Wesen: 

Vol. xiv, xv, Nos. 1, 2, 3. 
Botanischer Jahresberioht (Dr. Leopold Just): 

Jahrgang, ii, No. 1. 
Botanisohe Verein der Prov. Brandenburg: 

Jahrgang, xiv, xix, xxi-xxix. 
Deutsoh. Geolog. Gesellsohaft: 

Zeitschrift, vol. x, Nos. 1, 2, 3; xiii, No. 4; xiv, No. 1; xvii, No. 2; 
xix-xxiii; xxiv, Nos. 1, 2, 3; xxxviii, xxxix, Nos. I, 2, 3, 4; xl. 

Eatalog der Bibliothek. 
Gesellsohaft fur Erdkunde: 

Verhandlungen, 1873, Nos. 3, 4; 1874, Nos. 1-7; vol. »i. Nos. 4, 5, 
8-10; iii, Nos. 1-6; xiv, xv+. 

Zeitschrift, xx; xxi, No. 6; xxii, xxiii. 
Gesellsohaft Naturf. Freunde: 

Neue Schriften, vol. i, 1795. 

Sitzungsberiohte, 1865, 1866, 1867, 1885, 1886, 1887. 
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X. Preuss. Akademie der Wissenschaften: 

Abhandlungen, 1833, 1834. 

Inbaltsverzeiebniss, 1822-1872. 

Monatebericbte, 1856, 1857, 1858, 1864-1881. 

Register fur die Monatsberiobte, 1859-1873. 

Sitzuugsberiobte, 1882-1888. 
Annalen der Physik u. Ohemie (Poggendorf): 

ZweiteBeihe, Band xl, cxlviii-clviii, olii, lackiugNo. 10; olx. Neue 
Folge, Band i-iv, v, lacking No. 11; Erg&nzung, Band vi, vii, 
Tiii; Beiblatter, Band i, ii, Jnbelband, 1874. 
K. Preuss. Geolog. Landesanstalt u. Bergakadeinie : 

Jabrbucb, 1886. 
Museum des Neuesten u. Wissenwurd., etc. (Hermbstadt): 

Vol. i-ix. 
Natarwiss. Verein des Regieningsbezirks: 

Vol. iv, Nos. 1-6. 
Naturwissen. Woobensobrif t, Band iii + . 
Pbysikalisebe Gesellschaft: 

Fortsobritte der Physik, Band xiv-xxi. xxiv. 

Namen- u. Sach -Register zu Band i-xx. 
Repertorium der Pbysik, vol. i-viii, 1837-1849. 
2?»m~Natarbistoriscber Verein des Preuss. Rbeiu., etc.: 

Verbandlnngen xi-xliv+. 

Autoren. u. Sachregister zu Band 1-40. 

Braunschweig— Verein fur Naturwissenschaft: 
Jabresblatt v. 

Bremen— Verein fur die Deutsche Nordpolarfabrt: 

Die Zweite Deutsche Nordpolarfabrt, vol. i. 

Reise naob West-Sibirien im Jabre 1876. 
Naturwissensebaftliober Verein: 

Abbandlungen, vol. i-v; ix, No. 4; x, Nos 1, 24 . 

Beilage, Nos. 1-6. 
Geographische Gesellsobaft: 

Jahresberioht, Nos. 4-7. 

Deutsche Geograpbisobe Blfitter, vol. v, vi, vii. 
2?re*fa« —Sohlesisohen Gesellsobaft fur Vaterl&ndische Eultur: 

Jabresberiobt xxviii-xxxiii. 
Verein fur Soblesiscbe Insekteukunde: 

Zeitsobrift, Jabrgang 1-6, 8-15; Neue Folge, Heft 1-10, 13. 

Entomologi8obe Misoellen, 1874. 
Camel— Verein fur Naturkunde: 

Festschrift, 1886. 

Catalog der Bibliothek, 1875. 

Berichte, 28-33. 
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Chemnitz— Naturwissenschaftliohe Qesellschaft: 
Berichte, 2, 3, 5. 

Clausihal— Berg- u. Huttebmaenniache Zeituug: 

Jahrgang, xi, Nos. 28-38, 41, 42; xii, Nos. 9-12; xxv, Nos. 27-52; 
xxvi. Nos. 1-19, 26-52; xxvii, Nos. 1-26, 28-52; xxviii, Nos. 
1-52. 

Colmar— Soci&e" d'Histoire Natarelle: 

Bulletin, 1883-85 and supplement. 
Danzig — Naturforschende Gesellsohaft: 

Schriften, vol. vi, No. 4; Neue Folge, Vol. i-vii + . 
Prahistorische Denkmaler. 
Naturwissenschaftlicher u. Medizinisober Beziehung. 
Z>re*frn— Allgemeine Deutsche Naturhist. Zeitung: 
Literaturblatt, Isis, 1856 
Gesell. furBotanik a. Zoologie: 

Nunquam Otiosus, Zoolog. Mittheilung. Band i. pp. 1-17; ii. lacking 
sig. 14 and ending uith p. 408. 
Naturwissenschaftliohe Gesellsohaft Isis: 

Sitzungsberichte, Jahrgang, 1861-64, 1865, Nos. 7-12; 1866, 1867. 
Nos. 1-9; 1868, Nos. 7-12; 1869, Nos. 10-12; 1870, Nos. 4-G, 
10-12; 1871, Nos. 1-3. 10-12; 1872. Nos. 1-3. 10-12; 1873-75, 
1876, Nos. 7-12; 1877, Nos. 4-6; 1878, Nos. l-f,; 1879, Nos. l-T; 
1880-86, 1887, Nos. 7-12; 1888, Nos. 1-6. 
Festschriften, 1860, 1885. 
Natnrhistorisohe Zeitnng, ser. 2, vol. ii. 

Beitrage zur Eentniss der Kaakasuslander. Dr. Oscar Schneider. 
Neues Arohiv. f. Saohsische Geschichte u. Alterthuniskunde: 

Band iv, Nos. 3, 4; v, vi, Nos. 1, 2. 
Saohsische Ingenieur- Verein: 

Mittheilungen, Hefte ii, iii. 
Vereins fur Erdkunde: 

Jahresbericht, 1, 2, 8, 9. 
Hedwigia, Organ fur Kryptogamenkunde: 
Band xxvii, Nos. 5-12. 
Durkhekn — Naturwissensohaftlichen Verein der Rheinpfalz: 
Pollichia, Jahresberiohte, xiii, xviii-xxi, xLiii-xLvi. 
Statu ten, zweite ausgabe, 1855. 

Eber/eld— Naturwissenschaftliohe Verein: 

Jahresberiohte, Hefte vi, vii. 
Emden — Naturforschende Gesellsohaft: 

Festschrift, 1864. 

Jahresberiohte, 26, 40-71. 

Kleineschrifte, 4-11, xiv-xviii. 

u. d. Begenverbaltnisse d. Kdnigreiohs Hanover. 
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Erlangen— Ergeboisse landwirthsohaft u. agricnlturchemisoh. Heft 8. 
Universitft— Jubil&um, 1843. 
Pbysikal-Med. Societ&t: 

Sitzungsberichte, Heft 8. 
Frankfort, a. M. — Zoologisohe GarteD, i-xxii: 
Frankfurter Vereins f. Qeog. u. Statistik: 

Jahresbericht, 37-45, 48-60. 
Senokenbergisoh, Naturf. Gesellsohaft: 

Abhandlungen, toI. vii, viii, Nos. 1, 2; ii, Nos. 1, 2. 
Berichte, 1868-73, W, '87, '88. 
Frankfort, a. O. — Societatam Litterce: 

Jahrgang, ii, Nos. 1-8. 
Freiburg, i. B. — Gesellsohaft f. Befdrd. d. Naturwi*9enshaf ten : 
Berichte, Heft i, 1855. 
Naturf orsohende Gesellsohaft: 
Berichte, i, ii. 
Freiberg, i. S. — Konigl. S&chs. Bergakademie: 

Festschrift zum hundertj&hrigen Jubilftum, 1886. 
Fortschritte der berg-nnd batten. Wissensohaften [in ('en letzen 
hundert Jabren. 
Berg-u.-hfttt. Wissenshaften: 

Die Fortschritte, 1867. 
KSnigl. Sanctis. Bergakademie: 

Festsohrift znm hundertj&hrigen Jubil&um 1886. 
Giessen— Deutsche Natnrforsoher u. Aizte Amtlicher: 
Berichte fiber die 39th, Versammlung. 
Jahresbericht a. d. Fortschritte d. reinen Pharm, etc. (Liebig, n. Kopp): 

Vol. i, ii. 
Oberhessisohe Gesell. f. Natur. a. Heilkande: 
Berichte, v-xxv. 
Gorlitz— Naturforschende Gesellsohaft: 
Abhandlnngen, vol. viii, ix, xix. 
Neues Lansitzisches Magazin, vol. xxxviii. 

Zwei EartenGeognostischenBeeschreibnngder. Prenss. Oberlansitz. 
Justus Perthes Geograph. Anstalt: 
Mittheilungen, 1855, Nos. 4, 6; 1856, No. 1; 1857, Nos. 1, 2; 1866; 

1887, No. 11; 1868, No. 10; 1869. 
Mittheilungen Erg&nzungsheft, vol. iv, Nos. 18, 19, 20. 
Berghaus Phyaikalisoher Atlas 1850, i-ii; 1851, iii. 
Qottingen—K. Gesell. d. Wissensohaften u. d. Georg. August Universit&t: 
Nachrichten, 1856-1887. 
Astron. Mittheilungen, Theil 1. 
Oriefmcatd— Geographisohe Gesellsohaft: 
Jahresberioht, i, ii, iii. 
Aoademie Eldena: Jahrbucb, vol. iii, No. 4. 
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<GuMrow — Verein d. Freunde d. Naturg. in Mecklenburg: 
Archiv. Jabrgang, 40, 41. 

Halle, etc. — Aoademia OaBsareas Leopoldino-Carolinae: 

Nova Acta, ix, xi-xiii, xxvii-xxxi, xxxii, No. 1; xxxvi-xl, xli, No. 1. 
Leopoldina, Hefte ii, v-xxiii. 
Allgemeiae Monitschrift fur Literatnr ( Boas. u. Sohwetchke): 

1850, Jan. 1-2; Feb. 1-2. 

Allgemeine Monatschrift far Wissensohaft u. Literatnr: 

1851, July-Dec.; 1852, Jan.-Oot. 
Landwirthschaftliohen Central Verein d. Provinz Saohsen, vol. x 
Der Natnrforsoher, Stuck 1-22. 

Natnrforsohende Gesellsohaf t : 

Festschrift, z. Feier d. hundertj&hrigen Bestehens. 

Abhandlungen, vol. i, No. 1; x, Nos. 3, 4; xi-xiii, xiv, Nob. 1, 2; 

xv, xvi. 
Berioht fiber der Sitzungen Jahre, 1870-78, 1884-86. 
Veretns fur Erdknnde: 

Mittheilungen, 1877-1887. 
Naturvissensch. Verein f. Saohsen n. Thuringen: 

Zeitschrift, Ser. i, vol. i, No. 1; ii, Nos. 1, 2; iii, Noa. 4, 5; iv, 
Nos. 11, 12; v, Nos. 3, 4; vi, No. 2; vii, No. 11; viii, Nos. 10-12; 
ix, Nos. 5, 6; xi, xix, No. 2. Ser. 2, vol. i-vi. Ser. iv, vol. v, vi, 
No. 1. 
Wissenschaftliohe Verein z. Verbreitung v. Natnrkentniss n. Wahrheit: 
Journal fur Chemie n. Physik, Nene Reihe, Band xiii, xix, Nos. 1, 
3; xx, Nos. 1, 2, 3; xxii, xxiv. 

Hamburg— Natur wissenschaftliohe Verein: 

Uebersioht d. Aemter-Vertheilungen a. Wissoh. Thfitigkeit. 1869, 
1870, 1871. 

Abhandlungen, vol. i, ii, v, Nos. 1-4; vi-viii, ix, Nos. 1, 2; x. 

Abhandlungen aus d. Gebiete d. Naturwissoh, vol. i, ii, No. 2. 

Abhandlungen, 49 Versammlung, Festgabe. 
Verein f. Hamburgisohe Gesohiohte: 

Zeitsohrift, Neue Folge, vol. ii, No. 2. 
Verein f. Naturwissensohaftliohe Unterhaltnung: 

Verhandlungen, vol. i-vi. 
Naturhistorisches Museum: 

Beriohte des Director fur das Jahr. 1885, 1886, 1888. 
Naturwissensohaftliohe Verein von Hamburg Alto na: 

Verhandlungen, Neue folge, Nos. 1-6. 

Hannover — Geographischen Gesellachaft: 

Siebenter Jahresbericht, 1885-1887. 
Polytechnisohe Sohule: 

Program, 1862-1869, 1871-72. 
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Local Gewerbe- Verein: 

Verhandlungen, Jahrgang, 1859. 
Natarhistorisohe Gesellschaf t: 
Jahresberioht, xxxiv-xxxvii. 
Heidelberg — Naturhistorisoh-Medicinisch. Verein: 
Festschrift, 1886. 

Verhandlungen, Neue Folge, vol. iv. 
Karlsruhe— Natnrwissenschaf tliche Verein : 

Verhandlungen, 1883-1838. 
Kiel— Universit&t, Sohriften, vol. i. 
Vereius Ndrdlioh der Elbe: 

Mittheilungen, Heft 4-7, 9. 
Naturwigsensohaftliohe Verein fur Scbleswig Holstein: 
Sahriften, vol. i, No. 3; ii-v, vi, Nos. 1, 2; vii. 
JT6/U:/«6er0— Fischerei- Verein derProvinzen u. Westpreussen: 

1836-1887, Nos. 1, 2, 3; 1887-1888, Nos. 1, 2, 3; 1888-1889, Nos. 
1, 2, 3. 
E. PhysikalischOekonomische Gesellsobaft: 

Schriften, Jahrgang, i-xxviii. 
K. Universitfit-Sternwarte: 

Astronom. Beobachtungen, abt. 25. 
Landshut— Botanische Verein in Landshut: 
Berioht, viii, ix, x. 

Flora des Isar-Gebietes von Wolf rat shau sen bis Deggeudorf. Dr. 
J. Hofmann, 1883. 
Leipsig, etc. — Academiae Naturae Curiosorum: 

Miscellanea Curiosa, 1670-1706; Deo. 1, Annus i-x; Dec. 2, Annus 
i-x; Dec. 3, Annus i-x. 
Academic CaHareo-Leopoldinae Natures Curiosorum : 

Ephemerides, Gent. i-x. 
Actorum Eruditorum qua) Lipsiae publicantur: 
Supplementa Tom. i-iii, v-ix. 
Indices Generales, Tom. i-iv. 
Archiv fur die Sacbsiche Gesohichte, Band. i-vi. 
Eucyklop&die der Wissenschaften u. Kunste: 

Allgemeine, Section i, pt. 17, 62, 63; Sec. ii. 
Naturforschenden Gesellschaf t : 

Sitzungsberichte, 1885, 1886-1887. 
K. Sfichsischen Gesellschaf t d. Wissenschaften: 

Bench te 0. d. Verhandlungen, Phil-Hist. Classe, 1850, i. 
Math-Phys. Class, 1852, ii; 1886, 1887, i, ii. 
Pr&historisohen.Denkmaler der Westpreussen (Li^sauer), 1887. 
K. Gewerbschule, Programme, 1849, 1855-1860. 
Serapeum, Jahrgang, ix, xiii-xv. 
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Vereins von Freunden der Erdknnde: 

Jahresberioht, ii, v. 
Vereins f Or Erdknnde: 

Mittheilungen, 1886, Nos. 1, 2, 3; 1887. 
Zeitschrift far Wissensohaftliohe ZoSlogie, (v. Siebold u. Kolliker), vol 

ii, Nos. 2, 3; vii, supplement; viii, Nos. 1, 2, 4. 
Zo61ogischer Anzeiger, Jahrgang, i, No. 9; ii, No. 18; iii-v, vi, No. 149; 
ii, No. 157. 

Luneburg— NaturwisBensohaftliohe Veiein Des Furstenthamers Lanebnrg. 
Jahresberioht, Nos. 10, 13. 
Jahreshefte, i, ii, iv, ix, x. 
Wissensohaftlichen Bodenknnde . 

Mannheim — Verein fur Naturkunde: 

Jahresberioht, Nos. 25-27, 31-33, 39, 40, 50, 51. 

Marburg— Ges. f. Beforderung d. Gesammten Wissensohaftlichen: 

Sohriften, vol. viii, ix, x, Nos. 1-5, 7-12; xi, Nos. 1, 6, 7; xii, No. I. 
Sehriften, Suppl. Heft© to vol. ix, Nos. 1-5; x, No. 1; ii, Nos. 

1-5, and two pamphlets. 
Sitzungsberichte, Jahrgang, 1866-1887. 

Munchen—K. Bayer. Akad. der Wissensohaften: 
Almanaoh, 1855, 1859, 1867, 1875, 1884. 
Sitzangsberichte, Math. Phys. Class. Jahrgang, 1860-1868, 1869, i, 

ii; 1870-184, 1875, iii; 1876-1886, 1887, i, ii, iii. 
Inhaltsverzeiohniss d. Sitzungsberichte, Jahrgang, 1860-1885. 
Abhandlungen, vol. vii, No. 3; viii-xv, xvi, No. 1. 
Memorial Notices. 
Miscellaneous papers. 
Konigliche Sternwarte: 

Observations Astronomic©, vol. viii, ix, 1834-1836. 
Annalen, 1848, vol. i-xxi, Supplementband, vol. ii, xiv. 
Beobaohtungen, 1876-1882. 
Jahrbuoh, 1838-1840. 

Muntier— WestfaMisohen Provinzial Vereins fur Wissensohaft u. Kunst: 
Jahresberioht, Nos. 1, 3-6, 8-13. 
Kunst u. Gesohiohts Denkm&ler, vol. ii. 

NeUse — Philomathie: Berichte, 14. 

Denkschrift zur Feier Ihres, 25 jahrigen Bestehens. 

Neubrandcnburg—Yerein d. Freunde d. Naturgesohiohte in Mecklenburg: 
Archiv. Jahr., Nos. 10, 15, 17, 18, 21, 30. 

Nurnberg— Naturhistorisoben Gesellschaf t : 
Abhandlungen, vol. i-vii. 
Jahresberioht, 1885, 1886, 1887. 
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Offtnb tch, a. M.— Verein fur Naturkuude: 
Beriohte, Nob. 1, 4-7, 10-U, 17-18. 

Pas *au— Naturhistorische Verein: 

Beriohte, 1865-1868, 1883-18S7. 

ifoperoWgr— Natarforscher and Aerzte; 

Versammlung, xxvi, 1849. 
Zodlogisoh-Mineralogische Verein : 

Abhandlungen, Hefte 1-5, 6-9. 

Correspondenz-Blatt. Jahrgang, Nos. 1-5, 10-13, 17, 21, 22, 39, 40. 

Vftraftinhnifis der Sammlangen, 1867. 
Flora. New Series, vol. vii, Yiii, xi-xiii, xvii, xxi-xxiii. 
K. Bayer. Botanisoh. Gesellsohaf t : 

Band, iv, 1st Abt. 
Naturwissenschaftlicher Verein: 

Beriohte, 1886-7, Heft 1. 

Schwerin— Qrossherzogliohen Statistischen Bureau: 
Be it rage zur Statistik Mecklenburges. 
Verein fur Meek leu burgische Gesohichte u. Alterthumskunde: 
JahrgaDg, xxi-xxxi, Register, iii, iv. 

Stadtamhoff—?Lia\OTi&<s)\e Verein von Oberpfalz n. Regensburg: 
Verhandluugen, Band, xxix-xli. 
Verzeichuiss, Band, i-xxx. 

Stettin— Entomologisoher Verein: 

Liu me a Entomologies, Band xv. 
Ooleopterorum Europae, Catalogus. 

Zeitung, Jahrgang, xxii-xxviii, xxxi, xxxii, xlviii, Nos. 1-3, 7-12; 
xlix, Nos. 1-9. 
Verein fur Erdkunde: 

Jahresberichte, 1886, 1887. 

Stuttgart— Akademie Hohenheim: 

Beschreibung der Land- u. forstwirthsohaftliohen. 
Gesohiohte der Hufbesohlagkunde (Rueff). 
R. Statistisch-Topographischen Bureau: 

Das KSnigreich Wurttemberg— eine Beschreibung von Land, Volk 
und Staat. 
Verein f. Vaterl&ndisohe Naturkunde in Wurttemberg: 

Jahre8hefte, xxiv, No. 3; xxx-xLiv. 
Deutsche Ornitholog.-Gesellschaft: 

Beriohte H. d. Versammlung, xiii-xiv. 
Neues Jahrbnch fur Mineralogie, etc., Jahrgang, 1866, 1867, 1868. 
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T.iibingen — Der Naturforscher, Jahrgang xx, xxi. 
Univeroit&tsschrif ten : 
Jahre, 1851, 1853. 
Physischen Wissensch&f ten : 

Jahresberioht fiber die Fortschritte, Jahrgang, No. 11, 1832 

Weimar— Tagsberiohte fiber die Fortschritte der Natur uud Heilknnde: 
1851, 1852—2 incomplete vols. 

Wernigerode—N&t urwissenschaftliohen Vereins des Hurzea: 

Beriohte, 1846-47, 1847-48, 1848-19, 1851-1832, 1813-54, 1855-56, 
18;7-58, 1859-60, 1861-62. 

Wiesbaden— Nassauiscbe Verein ffir Naturkunde: 
Jahrbuch, Jnhrgang, xi, xvii-xxx, xl. 

Wurzbtrg -Physakalisch-Medicinisch GeseUrtchaft: 

Sitzungsberichte, Sitzung. D.c. 13, 1862; Dec. 16, 1865. 
Verhandlungen, fteue Folge, vol. i, Nos. 3, 4; ii, Nos. 1, 2. 
Verzeicbnis8 der Bibliothek, 1869. 
Uuterfr&nkischen Kreisfischerei vereins: 
Bericbte, 1882, 1883, 1884, 1885. 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

Belfast -Naturalist FieM Club: 

Annuol Report, 6, 8, 10. Ser. 2, vo\ i, ii. 
Instructions for the Culture and Preparation of Flux in Ireland, 1870. 
Nat. Hist, and Philosophical Society: 

Proceedings, 1878-1887. 

B rmingham —Nat. Hist, and Misoroscopical Society: 
The Midland Naturalist, vol. viii, ix, x, xi -h . 
Reports, 1880-84, 1835, 1887. 

Bristol— Naturalists' Society : 

Proceedings, New Ser., i, No*. 2, 3; ii-iv, v, Nos. 1, 2; List of Offi- 
cers, 3. 
C imWidge —Observatory: 

Astronomical Observations vol. i-viii. 
Philosophical Society, vol. v, No. 6; vi, Nos. 1, 2, 3. 
Dublin — Royal Irish Academy: 

Transactions, vol. xiv, Autiq. pt. ii; Science, pt. vi. 
Royal Dublin Society: 

Scientific Proceedings, New Ser., vol. v, Nos. 7, 8; vi, Nos. 1, *2. 
Transactions, vol.iii, No. 14; vo!. vi, No. 1. 
Quarterly Journal of Sc'ence: 

No. 1, 12, 10. 
Catalogue of Stirs ie .r th* Ecliptic, observed at Markree, vol. iv. 
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Edinburgh— Royul Society: 

Proceedings, vol. i-xiv. 

Transactions, vol. xxx, No. 4; xxxi, xxxii, Nos. 2, 3, 4; xxxiii, Nos. 
1,2. 
Royal Scottish Society of Arts: 

Transactions, vol. ii, No. 3; iii, No. 5; iv, Nos. 1, 2, 4. 
Roy 1 Physioal Society: 

Proceedings, vol. i, ii, iv-viii; ix, Nob. 1, 2. 
Royul Observatory : 

Astronomical Observations, vol. xv. 
Totanical Society: 

Transactions and Proceedings, vol. xii, No. 3; xiii, No. 2; xiv, xv, 
xvii, No. 1. Transactions, vol. xxxi. 
Geological Society: 

Catalogue of the Library. 

Transactions, vol. i-v+. 
Philosophical Journal ^ Brewster & Jameson): 

Vol. i-xiii, xiv, No. 27. 1819-26. 

Glasgow— Natural History Society. 

Proceedings, vol. i, No. 1, ii-v; New Ser., vol. i, ii, No. 1. 
The Fauna of Scotland, vol. i + . 
Philo.sophicul Society : 

Proceedings, vol. ii-iv, v, lacking No. J ; vi-xi, xii, lacking No. 2; 
xiv-xviii. 

Greenwich— Royul Observatory : 

observations, 186*2; App. i. 

Results of Magnet, and Meteor. Observations, 1863. 

Meteorological Observations, 1847. 

Liverpool— Geological Society: 

Proceedings, 1864-1866, 1871-1872. 
Naturalists' Field Club: 

The Flora of Liverpool, 1872. 

Lorn/on— Britihh Association for the Advancement of Science: 
Report of Meeting, 1878-1884. 
Canadian Economics. 
British Museum: 

Catalogue of Printed Books, vol. i, 1841, 
Catalogue of Acanthopterygian Fishes, vol. i-viii. 
Catalogue of Hemiptera-Heteroptera, pt. i-viii. 
Catalogue of Hymenoptera — British Bees, Ichneumonidfe. 
Catalogue of Series of Photographs taken by S. Thompson, ser. i. 
A History of the British Sessile-Eyed Crustacea, vol. i, ii; 1863-1868. 
A History of British Stalk-Eyed Crustacea, 1853. 
British Starfishes and other Echinodermata, 1841. 
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Society of Antiquaries: 

Proceedings, ser. 2, vol. i, Nos. 6, 7, 8; ii, No. 6; and three pamphlets. 
Royal Society: 

Proceedings, vol. x, No. 35; xxiv, No. 164, 165; xlii + . 
Philosophical Transactions, 1839, pt. i; 1875, pc. ii; 1876, pt. i, 

1887, A, B. 
List of Fellows of the Society. 
Ray Society: 

Recent Memoirs on the Cetaoea, 1866. 
Bibliographia Zoologies et Geologise, vol. iii, iv. Agassiz. 
British Species of Angiocarpons Lichens, 1851 . Leighton. 
Misoellaneons Works of Robert Brown, vol. i, ii, iii, plates. 
Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures and Commerce: 

Vol. i-iii, v-xvii, xx-xxiii, xxvi, xxviii-Liv. 
Photographic Society: 

Journal, Nos. 56-61, 63-67, 69-86. 
Geological Sooiety: 

Quarterly Journal, vol. xxiv, Nos. 94-96; xxv, xxix, xxx, xxxi, Nos. 

121, 122, 123; xxxiii, xxxi v. 
List, 1877, 1882. 
Survey Geological of the West Indies: 

Report on the Geology of Trinidad. 
Chemical Society: 

Journal, vol. xxviii; 1876, vol. i, No. 158; 1877, vol. i, No. 170. 
Chemical News, Nos. 95, 117, 344-371, 373-421, 1102-1124. Am. Ed 

vol. i, No, 5; ii, Nos. 2-6; iii, lacking No. 6; iv, No. 1; vi, No. 2 ' 
Chemical Gazette, vol. viii and Nos. 216, 30<\ 351, 356. 
Journal of Natural Philosophy, Chemistry and the Arts, vol. i, ii, 
laoking No. 8; iii, iv, lacking title and index; xxiv, lacking No- 
110; xxv, lacking No. Ill, title and index; xxvi, lacking pp. 
65-80; xxvii, xxviii, lacking title and index. 
Chemist and Druggist, 1870, 1871, 1873. 
Journal of Comparative Medicine, vol. ix, No. 3. 
Zoological Society: 

Proceedings, Nos. 6, 10, 177, 178, 210-216, 327-346, 406-416; 1862, 
Nos. 1, 2, 5-15; 1863, pp. 99-176, and various pamphlets 
1831-37; pt. xxiv. 
The Zoologist, No.-. 98-104. 
Natural History, Review, vol. iii, x, Nos. 1, 2, 3. 
Acrals and Magazine of Natural History: 

Ser. iii, vol. xii, laoking Nos. 67, 68, 69; xvii, laoking Nos. 97, 98; 
xviii, xix, lacking No. 112; xx. Ser. iv, vol. i, laoking No. 1; 
ii-iv, v, No. 26; xi, xii, lacking No. 69; xiii-xvi, xvii, lacking 
Nos. 97, 99. tier.v, vol. i, lacking No. 6; ii. 
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Entomological Society: 

Transactions, pts. i, ii, 1887. 
Miorosoopioal Society: 

Quarterly Journal, rol. i-rili. New Series xili, xvii, zTiii, Nos. 
1, 2, 3. Monthly, vol. v, No. 30; vi, vii, Nos. 38-40; viii, 
Nos. 46, 47; ix t lacking No. 52; x, ii, xii, lacking Nos. 63, 69; 
xiii, xiv, xt, lacking Nos. 85, 86, 88; ivi, lacking No. 96; xvii; 
xviii. 
Royal Astronomical Society: 
Monthly Notices, vol. iviii. 
Memoirs, vol. vi. 
Astronomical Register: 

Vol. xi, lacking No. 127; xii-xv, xvi, lacking No. 192 and index. 
Horticultural Society: 

Transactions, 2d Ed., vol. i-v, 1816-1824. 
Royal Agricultural Society: 
Journal, vol. xiv, pt. i. 
Royal Horticultural Society: 

Proceedings, vol. i, Nos. 6-31; ii; iii, Nos. 1-6, 8; iv, v. NVw series, 

vol. i. 
Journal, vol. viii, ix; new ser., vol. i, ii, Nos. 5, 6. 
List of the Fellows, corrected to Jan., 1862. 
Curtis' Botanical Magazine, vol. Lxxxvi. 
Companion to the Botanical Magazine (Hooker), vol. i, ii. 
Jouroal of Botany (Hooker): 

Ser i, vol. i, No. 1; ii, iii, lacking No. 17. Ser. iii, (Journal of 
Botany and Kew Garden Miscellany) vol. viii, ix. 
Journal of Botany (Trim en's): 

Vol. ii-v, vi, laoking]No. 178; vii, lacking No. 192. 
The Phytologist: 

Ser. 1, vol. i-v. Ser. 2, vol. i, ii; iii lacking title and index. 
The Garden: 

Vol. i, Nos. 2, 4. 5, 9, 13, 14, 15, 17-22, 24-28, 30, 32; ii, Nos. 33, 
42-50, 52-55, 57, 58; iii, Nos. 60-62, 64-70, 73, 74, 7G-78; iv f 
Nos. 87-98, 100-110; title and Index; v, vi, Nos. 137-140, 
142-152, 154-162; title and Index; vii, Nos. 163-175, 177-188; 
title and Index; viii, Nos. 189-211. 
Royal Geographical Society: 

Proceedings, vol. v, xii-xxii. New Ser., i-x + . 
Journal, xLii-xLv, xLvii-L. 

General Index to the fourth ten volumes of the Journal. 
Classified Catalogue of the Library to Dec, 1870. 
Ethnological Society, Journal, vol. i, 1848. 
British Archaeological Association, Second Annual Congress. 
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Journal of Arts and Sciences, toI. i, No .3; iii-vi; vii laoking May No.; 
viii,ix, x laoking Dec; xi, zii laoking Jan.; xiii, xiv. Ser. 2, 
vol i, ii lacking Jan.; iii, iv lacking Oct., Nov.; vii; Aug. 

The Popular Science Review, vol. vii, Nos. 28, 29; viii. 

Journal of Science, Quarterly, vol. i, ii, iii, lacking No. 9; iv, v, 

lacking No. 17; vi. 
Monthly, 3d Ser., vol. iii, Nos. 94, 96; vol. iv, lacking Nos. 97, 100, 
title and index; vol. v, lacking Nos. 109, 112, 113, 118; vi, lack- 
ing No. 132; vii + . 

The Scientific Roll (Ramsay): 

Climate, 1880, vol. i, pt. i, Nos. 1-6; pt. ii, No. 8. 

The Civil Engineer and Architects' Journal, vol. xxix, Nos. 388-393; 
xxx, Nos. 394-402, 404, 405; xxxi, Nos. 408-410. 

Nature, Vol. i, lacking Nos. 1-4, 7, 8, 9; ii, iii, Nos. 53-61; iv, Nos. 
83-85, titlepage and index; vii, Nos. 157-165, 180; viii, In ek- 
ing Nos. 186, 190, 206; ix, Nos. 210, 217, 219, 226; x, lacking 
No. 245; xi, lacking No. 236; xii, lacking No. 290; xiii, lack- 
ing Nos. 336, 339; xiv, lacking Nos. 351. 361; xv, laoking Nos. 
369; 373; xvi, lacking Nos. 398, 417; xvii, xviii, lacking Nos. 
453, 459, 468; xix, Nos 471-478; xxviii, No. 15; xxxi, No. 12; 
xxxix, Nos. 992-998. 

Athenaeum, the Weekly Journal, 1849, lacking Nos. 1121, 1143, 1144; 
1851, lacking No. 1223; 1852, laoking No. 1262 bis.; 1853, 
lacking Nos. 1323, 1350, 1366; 1854, lacking Nos. 1367, 1377- 
1395, 1397-1402, 1404-1409, 1413, 1415-1417; 1855, Nos. 1434, 
1437-1438, 1440-1449, 1454-1456, 1459-1465; 1856, Nos. 1472- 
1473,1489-1490. 1494, 1500-1504, 1509-1510, 1513-1514, 1518- 
1522; 1857, lacking Nos. 1632, 1535, 1538, 1540, 1544, 1545, 
1659, 1565, 1598, 1611, 1623, 1624; 1859, Nos. 1640, 1655, 1665. 
1667-1669, 1673, 1676, 1677; lh60, Nos. 1680, 1681, 1683- 
1688; 1861, Nos. 1739, 1763; 1867, Nos. 2045-2048, 2062- 
2070, 2088-2096; 1868, Nos. 2097-2100/2110-2118, 2136-2148; 
1869, Nos. 2149-2165, 2180-2200. 

Gentleman's Magazine and Historical Review, July-Dec, 1853. 

Monthly Review, or Literary Journal, vol. i-x xviii. 

The Student and Intellectual Observer: 

Vol. i, vii, laoking No. 12; fxiv, lacking No. 13; xix, lacking No. 24. 

Notes and Queries, vol. iv, Nos. 25, 27, 28, title and index; v, Nos. 118, 
185, 187-191; x, pt. Nos. 59-62. 

London and Edinburgh Phil. Magazine and Journal of Soienoe: 

3rd Ser., No. 95. 4th Ser., Nos. 18, 174, 175, 176, 177, 178, 212, 304. 

Admiralty List of Lights, corrected to Jan., 1863: 

British Islands; France, Spain and Portugal; North, Baltic and 
White Sea; British North America; West India Islands and 
Adjacent Coasts; United States; Mediterranean, Black and 
Azof Seas; West and South Coasts of Africa. 
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Geological Survey of the United Kirgdom: 

British Organic Remains, Decade i-x. 
Linnean Society: 

Proceedings, vol. ii. 

Journal of the Proceedings ( Botany \ toI. i; ii, Nos. 1, 2. 

Journal (Zoology), vol. xx, Nos. 116-120; xxi, Nos. 126-131; xxii. 
Quarterly Journal of Concbology, vol. i, Nos. 1-4, 6, 8-10; iii, Nos. 4-8. 
Board of Trade— Meteorological Dept.: 

Report, 1857, 1859-60, 1861. 

Meteorological Papers, 1, 2, and appendix. 
Zoological Record, vol. viii, ix, xi, xii, xiii. 

Mining Journal, vol. xxxvi, lacking Nos. 1585-1610, 1628, title and in- 
dex; xxxvii, lacking No. 1650, title and index; xxxviii, lacking 
No. 1695; xxxix, lacking Nos. 178&-1792, title and index; lv, 
lacking Nos. 2574-26C0; Lvi, lacking Nos. 2678, 2679; Lvii, lack- 
ing title and index; Lviii-)-, lacking No. 2741. 
Exploring Expedition to Baffin's Bay. Capt. John Ross. 1852. 
Voyage of H. M. S. Blossom— Beech ey: 

Botany. Hooker <fc Arnott. 1841. 
Voyage of the H. M. S. Herald: 

Flora of the Western Esquimaux Land. B. Seeman. 1652. 
Franklin '8 Voyage: 

Botany. John Richardson. 1823. 

Notices of the Fishes. John Richardson. 

Manchester— Literary and Philosophical Society: 
Proceedings, vol. xx-xxvi. 

Oxford— Radcliffe bservatory : 

Astronomical and Meteorological Observations, vol. i-xvi. 

ITALY. 

Catania— Accademia Gioenia di Scienzi Naturali: 
Atti, vol. ii, 1827. 

Firenze— Biblioteca Nazionale: 

Bolletino dell Publicazioni Italiane: 1836, Nos. 2-20, 22, 23, 24; 18&7, 
Nos. 25-31, 33-48. 1888, Nos. 49-63, 65-70. 
Nuovo Giornale Botanico Italiano, vol. xvii, xviii, xix, xx. 
R. Istituto di Studi Superiori. 

Sezione di Medicines e Chirurgia di Farmacia, vol. i. 
Del ProcesBO morboso del Colera Asiatico. 
II primo anno della Clinica Ostetrioa. 
Archivo della Scuola d'Anutomia Patologica, vol. i. 
Accademia Orientale— II commento del Donnolo sul Libro della 
Creazione. 
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Sezione di Scienze Fisiobe e Naturali: 

Zodlogia del Viaggio Intornoal Globo. 

Crostaoei Braohiuri e Auomoari. 

Studi e rioerobe sui Pionogonidi, pt. i ( Anatomiae Biologia). 

Desorizioni di alouni Batraoi Anuri Polimeliani e Considera- 
zioni intorno alia Polimelia. 

Sulla Teoria fisica dell 'Elettrotono nei Nervi. 

Sulle ForzeElettromotrioi. 

Anoora axilla Polimelia dei Batraoi Anuri.— Sopra alouni Visceri 
del Gallo oedrone, etc. 

II Globo Celeste Arabioo del seoolo xi. 

Rioerobe sulle Formole di oontituzione dei Oomposti ferrioi.pt. 1. 

Tavole per uua "Anatomia delle Piante Aquatiobe.' ' 

Sulle GooYulsioni epilettiche per veleni. 
R. Museo di Fisica e storia Naturale: 

Annali, Nov., Ser., vol. i. 
Industria Mineraria — Rolazioni degl'Iugegneri del Real oorpo delle- 

Miniere, 1868. 
Revista del Servizio Minerario, 1884, 1885 (Annali di Agr. 99, 132). 
Terza Riunione degli Scienziati Italiani. Atti, 1841. 

Qenova— Museo Civico di Storia Naturale: 
Annali, Ser. 2, vol. v. 

MUano—R. Istituto Lombardo, di Soiene Lettere ed Arte : 
Giornale, Nov. Ser. vol. v f. 27-30; vi f. 31, 32. 
Rendioonti, Ser. 2, vol. i-xx. 
Memorie, vol. iv, vii, No. 1. 
Atti, vol. i, faso 1. 
Rapporti sui Progresso delle Soienzi. 

Modena— Regia Ace. di Scienz^ Lettere ed Arti: 

Memorie, lorn, xvi-xix, xx, pts. i, ii, iii. Ser. 2, Tom. i-v. 
Opere Inviate alia R. Accademia, 1886-1887. 

Napoli— Aocademia delle Scienze Fisicbe e Matematicbe: 

Rendiconto, Ser. 2, vol. i. 
Reale Accademia delle Scienze: 

Atti, vol. iv, 1843. 
R. Istituto d'Incorag. di Scienze Naturali Eoonom. e Tecbnol.: 

Ser. 2, vol. i. ii, iv, vii. 
Socio ta Reale Borbonioa (Napoli): 

Atti, vol. i, pt. 1. 

Rendioonti, N. Ser. Anno i, Nos. 1, 2, 5; ii, Nos. 1, 2, and sig. 
Nos. 24-26; iv, vii. 
R. Souola Superiore d' Agriooltura in Portioi: 

Annuario, vol. iv, Nos. 1, 2. 3. 
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Padova — Soo. Veneto-TrentiDa di Bo. Natnrale: 
Bnlletino, vol. iii, Nos. 1-4; iv, Nob. 1, 2. 
Atti, vol. ix, Nob. 1, 2; x, No. 1. 

/>auta— Bolletino Scientifico: 

An. ix, No. 4; x, Nob. 1, 2; xi, No. 1. 

PiM— Sooieta Tosoana di Scienzi Naturali : 

Processi Verbali, vol. i, ii, iii, lacking pp. 196-293; iv, locking No. 

7; v, lacking titlepage and No. 3; vi, Nob. 1, 2, 4. 
Memorie, vol. i-ix. 

Roma — Reale Accademia dei Lincei : 

Atti, Anno v, Sess. 1; vi. Sess. 1. 

Programma pel premio Carpi. 

Transunti, vol. i-v, vi, lacking fasc. 14 et acq.; vii, viii, lacking 

fasc. 11, 12. 
Rendiconti, vol. I, sem. i, ii; II, i fasc. 1,4-14; III, i, ii; IV, i, ii+. 

Osservatorio del Collegio Romano: 

Memorie, 1839, 1840-1841, 1850, 1857-1869, 1860-1863. 

R. Comitato Geologico: 

Bolletino, vol. i-xviii. 
Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale Vitt. Emanuele: 

Bolletino d* Opere Moderne Straniere, vol. i, ii, iii, Nos. 1-3. 

Direzione Generate dell Agricoltura: 

Bolletino di Notizie Agrariee, vol. viii, Nos. 23-26; ix, Nos 1-10, 

13-29, 34-41, 44-51, 55-58, 62-65, 67-69, 71, 72, 73-78; x, Nos. 

1-19, 23, 23, 25, 30-49, 51, 55-57, 59-66, 70, 71 
Bolletino di Notizie Agrariae (RevistaMeteorioo), Anno viii, Nos. 15- 

33, 35, 36; ix, Nos. 1-8, 10-15, 18-21, 24, 25, 27, 29, 31, 32, 34, 

36; x, Nob. 1-10, 12, 14-19, 21, 22, 24-29, 31, 32. 
Annali di Agricoltur*. Nos. 84, 100, 106, e Atl. 107, 110, 111, 113- 

115, 117-121, 123-133, 136, 137, 138, e Atl. 139, 140, 141, eAtl. 

142-144, 146-149, 151. 
I Conti Culturali del Frtimento, 1887. 
Osservazioni Fenoscopiche snlle Piante, 1887. 

Divisions Industria e del Commercio: 
Sulla Conferenzift Colouiale, 1888. 
Commissione centrale dei valori per le Dogane, Sess. 1886-87, 

1887-88. 
Sail Insegnamento Speoiale per l'lucremento delle Industrie e dei 

Traffioi. 
Esposizione Universale di Anverna del 1885. 
Atti del Consiglio dell Industrie e del Commercio, Sessione Ordi- 

naria, e Straordinaria 1886; Ord. e Strnord. 1887. 
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Comm. consul tiva sulle Istitot. di Previd. e sal Lavoro, Atti, Sess. 

l f 1886; 1, 1887. 
Legislazione Bill Lavoro dei Fane' all i. 
Bolletino dei Fallimenti, Anno ix, Nos. 2-7; x, No?. 1, 3. 
Bolletino Mensile (Istituto d'Emissione), Anno ivii, Nos. 3-7, 9, 11 r 

12 and app.; xviii, Nos. 1-9. 
Bolletino di Notizie sal Credito e la Prtvidenza, Anno iv, Nos. 10-16, 

18-22; v, Nos. 1-5, 10-13, 16, 17, 20, 21, 24; vi, Nos. MO, 12; 

vii, Nos 6, 8. 
L' Indastria della Soda in Germania, 1887. 

Relazione sui servizi dell' Indnstria Commercio e del Credito, 1887. 
Atti della Commissione Reale (Credito Agrario), Anno, 1887. 
Bolletino Semestrale de Credito Cooperativo, etc., Annoiii, Sem. 2 

and App.; iv, Sem. 1, 2. 
Direzione Generale della Statistica: 

Statistica dell Istrazione, 1884-1885, 1885-1886. 
Annalidi Statistica, ser. iii, vol. xvi; ser. iv, Nos. 14, 15. 
Statistica della Emigrazione Italian a, 1884-85, 1886. 
Statistica Elettorale Politica, Maggio 23-30, 1886. 
Popolazione—Movimento dello Stato Civile, Anno xxiv, xxv. 
Statistica della Cause di Morte. Introduzionp, 1885. 
Risultati dell' Inchiesta sulle Condizioni Igieniche e Sanitarie, 1886. 
Statistica Giudiziaria Penale. Introdazione, 1885. 
Casse di Risparmio: 

Bolletino, Anno, 1885, Sem. 2; 1886, Sem. 1, 2; 1887, Sem. 

1. Appendice, 1885, Ging. 30, Die. 31; 1856, Giug. 30, Die. 31. 

Introdazione, 1873-1876. 
Statistiqae Internationale des Caisses d' fipaigne, 1876. 
Bilanci Commanali, 1884, pt. i; 1885. 
Bilanci Provinciali, Anno 1885. 
Ministero della Publica Istruzione: 

Indici e Cataloghi, iv (Codici Palatini), vol. i, fasc. 1-7. 
Indici e Cataloghi, vi (Giomale Politici). 
Indici e Cataloghi vii, i (Codici Panciatiohiani), vol. i, faso. 1. 
Stazioni sperimentali agrarian Italians : 

Organo, vol. xiv, No. 1. 
Commissione Reale per l'lnchiesta Salle Opere pie, Sessione i, Pec, 
1886; 2. Marz 29-Apr. 27, 1887; 3. Nos. 10-23, Giagno, 1887; 

vol. v, vi, 1887. 

Torino— Cosmos: 1873, Nos. 1, 2; 1874, vol. ii, No. 1. 

Masei di Zoologia ed Anatomia oomparata della R. Univcrsita: 

Bnlletino, vol. i, ii, iii -H - 
R. Acoad. delle Scienze, Observatorio: 

Atlanta di Carte Celesti, 1880. 
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Venezii— NoUrisia (Dra. De Toni e Levi), Nob. 1-7. 

Imp. Reg. Istituto Veneto di Scienzi Lettere ed Arti: 
Atti, Ser. 3, Tom. iii, Nob. 5, 6, 7. 

Verona — Acoademia d'Agriooltura Oommeroio ed Arti: 
Mcmorie, vol. xxxix lxiii. 

NETHERLANDS. 

Amsterdam— K. Akademie van Wetenschappen: 

Catalogus van de Boekerij, vol. i, No. 1; ii, Nos. 1, 2. 

Jaarboek, 1857-1885. 

YersUgen en Mededeeliugen, Aid. Letterkuude, vol. i-xii. Str. 2 
vol. i-xii; Ser. 3, vol. i-iii. 

Afd. Naturkunde, vol. i-xvii; Ser. 2, vol. i-xx Ser. iii, vol. i-iii. 

Verdeerling der Warmte over de Aarde. 

Proces. Verbaal, Afd. Natuurkunde, 1^6*)-1884. 

Yerhandelingen Afd. Letterkuude, vol. i; Afd. Naturkunde, vol. 
i-viii. 
K. I us ti tut voor Taal- Laud- en Yolkenkunde van Ncderlansoh-Indie: 

2d Afd. 1865. 
E. Zoologisch Genootsohap, Natura Artie Magistra: 

Nederlandsoh Tijdschrift voor de Dierkunde, Deel. i-iv, v, No. 1. 

Bijdragen tot de Dierkunde, Feest Nuramer, 1888. 

Catalogue der Bibliotheek 

Linnasana in Nederland Aanwezig. 

Openingspleohtigheid van de Teutoous telling. 

Rede ter Herkend. van de sterfdag van C. Liunreus. 
Muse'e Yrolik: 

Catalogue de la Collection d'Anatomie, 1865. 
Commission Geodlsique Neerlandais: 

De*termin ition a Utrecht de 1'Azimut d'Amersfoort. 

UGravenhage — Koninklijk Instituut van Ingenieurs: 

Uittreksels nit vreemde Tydschriftenvoor de Ledtn vau het, 1852- 
1853, 1853-1854, 1854-1855, Nos. 1, 2, 3, lacking tide and iudex. 
AlgemeenVerslag, Instituuts-Jaar 1847-1818, 1850-1851, 1851-1852. 
Statistische Bescheiden Eoningrijk der Nederlanden, voor het 1872. 
K. Zool.-Bot. Genootschap: 
Verelag, Jaar 1385-1887. 
Uitkomsten der RijUswaterpassing, 1875-1885. 

Harl m— Socie*te* Hollandaise des Sciences: 

Archives Nlerlan daises, vol. i-xxiii+. 
Liste Alphabetiqne de It Correspondence. 

Lint of Members, Publications and Exchanges, etc., 1869, 1752- 
1876. 
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Fondation Teyler: 

Catalogue de la Bibliotheque, Livr. Nos. 1-8. 

Arohives du Mus£e, vol. i-iv; v, Nos. 1, 2. Ser. 2 vol. i, Nos. 2, 3, 
4; ii, iii, Nos..l, 2. 

'sHertogtnboseh — Prov. Geuoots. van Kunsten en We tens, in N. Brnband: 
Verhandeling over de Rupsen-Soorten. 
De Levensgescbiedenis van Maarten van Rosem. 
Beredeneerd Overzigt der Landbouwkundige Sehriften. 

Leiden— Nedexlandache Dierkundige Yereeniging: 

Tijdsohrift, Deel. vi. Ser. 2, De«l. i, h Ail. 1, 2 and Snpp. 

Sternwaarte in Leiden: 

Annalen, vol. i, ii, iii, iv. 
Nederlandsch Ernidkundig Archief (Dozy), Deel. iv, No. 1. 

Luxembourg— Socie'te* dee Sciences Natu relies, Tom. vi. 

Middelburg—Zeeuwsoh Genootscbap der Wetenobappen: 

Verslag van Het Verbandelde, Nov. 4, 1863 ; April 7, 1869; 1869- 

1874, 1874-1879, 1860-1884. 
Catalogns der Bibliothek, Drnk ii, stuk, i-ii. 
Arobief. Vroegere en latere Mededeeiingen, vol. v; vi, stuk. 1, 2. 
Naamlijst der Coleoptera en Lepidoptera, 1869. 
Naamlijst der Mineralien, 1869. 
Naamlijst van de Vogels, 1869. 
Zelandia Illustrata (Yervolg). 
Levensberiobten van Zeenwen, Afl. 1. 
Ylnobtbergen in Walcberen. 
De Stadsrekeningen van Middelburg, iii. 
Besobrijving van eenige Cranium osteoscleroticum. 

Utrecht — Aoademia Bheno-Trajectinae: 

Annales, 1819-1821, 1827-1828, 183&-34. 
Provinciaal Genootscbap van Kunsten en Wetensobappen: 

Aanteekeningen van bet verbandele in de Bectie-Vergadering, 1849, 

1850, 1852, 1853-1854, 1854-1855, 1860, 1886 Juin. 8ept. 
Geneeskundige Plaatsbescbrijving van Leeuwarden, 1888. 
Observatoire: 

Recberches Astronomiques, Livr. i and supp.; ii. 
Observations Meteorologiquea, des Stations du Second Ordre dans 
les Pays-Bas, 1876. 
K. Nederlandsch Meteorologisob Ins ti tut: 

Uitkomsten van Westensobap in Ervaring, 1856-59. 
Marobe Annuelle du Tbermom. et du Barom. en Neerlande, 1876. 
Maandelijksobe Zeelaanwijzingen van bet Eanaal naar Java, 1859, 
1860. 
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Jaarboek, 1854-1859, 1861-1864, 1865, Nob. 1, 2; 1866, Nob. l t 2 
1867, Nob. 1, 2; 1868, Nob. 1, 2; 1869, Nob. 1, 2; 1870, No. 1 
1871, Nob. 1, 2; 1872, Nob. 1, 2; 1873, No. 1; 1874, 1875, No. 1 
1876, Nob. 1, 2; 1878, Nob. 1, 2; 1879, No. 1; 1880, No. 1; 1882, 
1883, 1884, 1885, 1886, 1888. 

NORWAY. 

Bergen — Bergens Museum : 

ForhandliDger, Aaret. 1862, Mar .-April; 1863, 1864. 
Aarsberetning, 1886. 

Fauna Littoralis Norvegise, Livr. i, ii, 1856; iii, 1857. 
Turbellaria ad Litora Norvegiae Oooideutalia, 1878. 
Nye Aloyonider, Gorgonider og Pennatulider tilh. Norges Fauna. 
Bidrag til Myzostomernes Anatomi og Histologi of Fridtjof Nansen. 
Sondre Bergenhus Amtsformandskab: 
Forhandlingar, Aar. 1862 Mar. -April. 
Aphol. Extraor. Mode 1863, 1864. 

Chriatiania — Norges Officielle Statistik: 
Departementet for det Indre: 

Folkem»ngdens Bevaegelse, 1856-1865, 1867, 1869. 

Folketrellingen i Norge, 1866. 

Norges Handel og Skibsfart, 1865, 1866, 1867, 1868, 1870. 

Beretninger om Rigets Oeconomiske Tilstand, 1861-1865, Hefte i. ii. 

Beretninger om Am t ernes Oeconomiske Tilstand, 1866-1870. 

Eommunale forholde Norges Land og Bykommuner, 1867-1368. 

Beretninger om Norske Fiskerier, 1870. 

SundhedstilstandenogMedicinalforholdenei Norge, 1865, 1866, 1867. 
Departementet for Eirke og Underyisningsvoesenet: 

Beretniuger om Skolevaesenets Tilstand, 1864-1866, 1870. 

Bilag til Norges Officielle Statistik, 1869. 

Oversigt oyer Eongeriget Norges Indtaegter og Udgifter, 1870. 

Tabeller yedkommende Skifteveesenet i Norge, 1870. 

Den Norske Statstelegrafs Statistik,; 1870. 

Den Norske Breyposts Statistik, 1868. 
Noryege Zoo.-Geographique Carte, 4 sheets. 
Norske Nordhavs Expedition: 

Memoirs, Nos. i-xviii. 
Norges geograiiske Opmaaling. 

Efterretninger for Sofarende, Aargang x, xi, xvii, xviii. xix + . 

Den Norske Lods, Hefte i-vi, viii. 

HistoriskBeretning, 1773-1886. 

Norske Eyst, Speoialkarte, A, Nos. 1-8, 9, 10, 11, 12-15; B, Nos. 
1-5, 15, 17-40; (Ny Raekke) Nos. 1, 2. 

Eart oyer Indseilingen, 9 a, b; 10 a, b; Ba 11, 12, 13; Bb 12, 13. 
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Generalkart, A, 1-5; B, 1-13. 

Tillaegskart til Generalkart, B, 7. 

Ovrreigtakart, 1887. 

Fiskekart, Over den Iudre del af Vestfjorden i Lofoten, Blad. 1-4 

and Profiler. 
Over Varangerfjorden, Blad. 1, 2, 3. 
Geologiak Kart, 9 d; 10 c; 14 b, d; 15 a, C; 16 d; 19 b; 20 a; 22 B; 

25 b; 26 a. C; 46 B. c, D; 47 c, D; 49 B; 50 A, B. 
Typografiak Kart, Blad. 9 b, c, d; 10 A, B, c, d, 14 b, d; 15 a. b, 

C, d; 16 c, d; 19 B, d; 20 a, b, c; 22 a, B; 23 a; 25 B, d; 26 a, b; 

29 b; 30 d; 42 a, c, d; 43 b, c, d; 46 a, b, c, d; 47 a, b, c, d; 43 b; 

49 a. b. d; 50 a. b, c. d; 51 a, c; 52 B; 53 A, B, c, D; 54 a, b, d. 
Rektangelkarterne, 1887. 

General Kart over det Sydlige Norge, Blad. i-ix. 
Overaigtslsart, 1870, 1878. 
Kart over Kristiania Omegen, Blad. i-vi . 
Beskrivelse af Tromso Amt, 1874, and Kart, Blad. i-iv. 
Kart over Amt Akerabus, Blad. i; N. Bergenhua, i-iv; S. Bergen- 

hus, i, ii; Bratsbergs, i, ii; Buskeruds, i, ii; Kriatians, i-iii; 

Grevskabernes, i; Hedemarkens, i-iii; Lister og Mandals, i; 

Nedenas og Robygdelagets, i, ii; Romsdals, i-iv; Sniaalek- 

nenes, i; Stavanger, i, ii. 
Norge Oversigtskart over Dybde og Hdjdeforkolde. 
Kart over Nordsden, Blad i, ii, iii. 
Kart over Nordlige Norge, i, ii. 
Kart over Havbankerne Langes den Norske Kyst fra Stadt til 

Smdlen, i, ii. 
Norges Mynter i Middelalderen, Hefte 5, 6, 7. 
Norske Meteorologiske Institute. 
Storm Atlas, 1870. 
Jahrbucb, 18G7, 1868, 1871-1886. 
Iagttagelser, 1866, 1867. 

Oversigt over Luf tens Temperatur og Nedbor i Norge, 1887. 
Observatorinm: 

Meteorologiske Iagttagelser, 1864, 1865, 1866, 1867. 
Meteorologiske Beobacktungen. Liefer a ng, Nos. 1, 5. 
K. Fredericks Uoiversitet: 

Beretuing-Halvhundredaars Fest —Sep., 1861. 
Aaraberetning. 1861, 1864-1870, 1872-1854. 
Stilftelse, 1861. 
Norske Gradmaalingskommission: 

yandstandsobservaiioner, Hefte i-iv. 
Norwegisohen Commission der Europ&iaohen Gradmcssung: 
Geodatisclie Arbeiten, Heft i-v. 
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Videnskabs Selskabet: 

Forhandlingar, Aar. 1858-1886. 
Selskabet for Folkeoplysningens Fremme: 

Folkvennen, 1857. 

Gustav Adolfs Historic 1864. 

Norges Historie, Bind i, 1870. 

Throndhjem—K. Norske Videnskabers-Selskabs: 
Sirifter 1870, 1874-1885. 

Tromso — M u sea ms : 

Aarsberetning. 1885-1887. 

Aarshefter, i-xi. 

Beretning om den alwindelige Udstilling, 1872. 

PORTUGAL. 

Coimb.a— Jornal de Scienciis Math, e Astron., vol. i.i. 

LUboa— Aoademia Real das Boienoias: 

Jorual de Math. Physicas e Naturaes, Tom. i-viii, laoki jg title page 
of the three last. 

Memoirs, Nouv. Ser. Classe 1, Tom. i-iv, y pt. i. Classe 2, Tom. 
i-iv. 

Conferencias, 1880, iv; 1887, i, ii, iii. 

Sessao Publica, Dec, 1875; May, 1887; June, 1880. 

Colleccao das Medalhas e Condecoracoes Portuguezas. 

Historia dos E*tabl. So., etc., de Portugal, Tom. i-ix. Ribeiro. 
Soeiedade de Geographia: 

Boletin, Ser. 6, Nos. 1-6, 9-12; Ser. 7, Nos. 1-4, 6, 7. 
Commissao Central permanente de Geographia: 

Annaes, No. 1. 
Commissao Geologico de Portugal: 

Communicacoes, Tom. i. 

Est u do sobre os Bilobites & Snpp. 

Estndo de Depositos snperriciales da Baoia do Douro. 

Estndo Geol. Desorip. do Terreno qnaternaires das Baoias do Tejo 
e Sado, Gad. i. 

Terrains Jurassiques, Livr. i. 

FauneOre*tacique do Portugal, vol. i, Prem. Se'r. pp. 1-40; ii, f «sc. 1. 

ROUMANLA. 

Bucharest -Academia Romana: 

Analele, Ser. 2, Tom. i, Sjbb. Ext. Sect. 1, Tom. i-ix. Sect. 2, 

Tom. i-ix. 
Fragmente zur Geschiohte der Rnmauen, vol. i-v. 
Institutul Meteorologio al Romaniei: 
Anal, Tom. i, ii. 
Serviciulu Metorolagicu in Europa, 1884. 
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RUSSIA. 

Dorpat— Naturforecher Geeellflchaft: 

Sitzungsberiohte, Band viii, Hefte 1, 2. 

Schriften, Nob. ii, iii, iv. 

Archiv f. d. Naturkunde Li v. Ehst. u Kurlands, Ser. 1, Band v, 
Livr. 1, 3; vi, Livr. 1, 2, 3; ix, Livr. 4. Ser. 2, Band vii, Livr. 
1. 2. 
Helsingfors — Finska Vetenskaps Societeten : 

Ofversigt af Fdrhandlingar, Band ix-xxix. 

Aota, Band viii-xv. 

Bidrag, Finlands Natur ooh Folk, H&ftet xvii-xlvii. 

Dess Organisation och Verksamhet, 1838, 1888. 

Katalog ofver Bibliothek, 1881. 

Observations Mlteorologiques, vol. i— viii, 8 to. 

Observations Me*teorologiques, vol. i, No.fl; ii, No. 1; v, 4 to. 
Sooieta pro Fauna et Flora Fennioa: 

Aota, vol. i-iv. 

Meddelanden, H&ftet i-xiv. 

Notiser nr Fdrhandlingar, H&ftet xiii; Ny Ser. v-xi. 
Finlands Offlciela Statistik: 

Temperaturforhallanden i Finland, 1846-1865. 
Kharkov— Socie*t£ des Sciences experimen tales a PUniversite: 

Travaux, 1886-7, 1888. 

Kiev- Soci&e' des Naturalistes: 

M£ mo ires, vol. vii, viii, ix. Nos. 1, 2. 
Observatory of Microscopic Astronomy and Astronomical Meteorology: 
Exposition of the Principal Natural Laws, pts. i, ii. 

Moscow — Socie'te* Imperiale des Naturalistes: 

bulletin, vol. xxxvi- xxxviii, xxxix, Nos. 2, 3, 4; xl-lxiv + . 
General index to the first 56 volumes.,1829-1881 
Nouveaux M6moires, vol. xiii, No. 3, 1871. 

Meteorologisohe Beobachtungen, 1882, i, ii; 1883, i, ii; 1886, ii, 
1887. i, ii. 
Observatoire: Annales, vol. ix, Nos. 1, 2. 

Odessa— Soci^te des Naturalistes de la Nouvelle-Russie: 

Memoires, vol. i and 8upp.fl, 2; ii-ix, x and Beilage; xi, xii, xiii-f . 
Natural History Society: 

Math. Section, Mem. vol. i-vii. 
Reval — Arcueelogical and Historical Archiv., Nene folge, Band ii. 

Riga — Naturforecher Verein: 

Arbeiten, Ser. 2, vol. i-iv. 

Denksohrift— Der Feier Seines? 25-Jahrigen Bestehens. 

Eorre<pondenzblatt, Jahrgang ix-xxii, xxiv-xxix. 
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St. Peter&urg— Aoademie Imperiale des Sciences: 

Bulletin, vol. i-xxxi. 

Memoires, Ser. 6, 8c. Math. Phys. et Nat., vol. i, ii, Nob. 2-6; iii, 
iv. Ser. 7, vol. i-xxxv+. 

Melanges Biologiques, vol. vii, No. 6; viii. Nob. 1, 2, 3. 

Beitrage zur Kenntniss des Russischen Reiches, Band xxiv. 

General Index from the Foundation to 1872. 
Comite* Ge*ologique: p 

Bulletin, vol. i-vii+. 

Me*moires, vol. i, ii, iii, Nos. 1, 2, 3; iv, No 1; v, Nos. 2, 3,4; vi, 
Noa. 1, 2; vii, Nos. 1, 2. 

Bibliotheque, Livr. i, ii. 

Carte Glologique Generate da la Russie d* Europe, 3 sheets. 
Societatis Entomologies Rossi c®: 

Horse, Tom. xxi. 
Hortns Petropolitanns: 

Acta, vol. i-x+. Libr. Catal , 1852, 1886. 
Imperial Russian Geographical Society: 

Bulletin, Tom. iii, iv, v, lacking pt. 1; vi-x. 

Compte Rendu, 1858, 1863, 1867-1869. 

Recueil Ethnographique, vol. iii, iv, v. 

Me*moires, vol. iii-vi, viii, ix, x, xii; 1862, pts. 1-i; 1863, pts. 2, 
3, 4; 1864, pts. 1-4; Sec. Ethnog., vol. iii, v; See. Stat., iii, 
iv; Sec. Geog -Math., iii, v. 

Proceedings, vol. i, ii, iii, vii-xii, xxv. 

Report of the Siberian Expedition, vol. ii, Bot. part; iii, pt. i. 

Reisen im Suden von Ost-SibirieD, vol. i, ii, lacking p'at j s. 1855-59. 

Exploring Expedition to the Northern Seas of R issia. Erapotkiue, 
1871. 

E >rth Studies, pt. i, ii. C. Ritter. 

L'Iran, pt. 1. C. Ritter. 

The Grain Trade in Central Russia. 

Voyages in Turkestan. Sieviertsoff. 

Transactions of the Expedition to investigate the Grain Trade and 
productiveness of Russia, vol. iv, pt. 1, 2. 
Journal des Mines de Russie— Annuaire, Introduction aud vol. for 

1835-1840. 
K. Freien Oeknom. Gesellschaft: 

Mittheilungen, 1855-6. 
K. Rubs Mineralog. Gesellschaft: 

Schriften, Band i, Abt. 1, 2. 

Transactions, Band i, ii, 1831-1842. 

Verhandlungen, 1843, 1844, 1845-6, 1847. 
Socie'te' Physico-Chimique Rasse: 

Journal, xviii-xx+. 
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Observatoire Physique Central de RusRie: 

Annates, 1848, Nos. 1, 2, 3; 1865. 
Government: 

Location of the Useful Minerals in Earop. Russia and the Ural, 

with chart, 1881. 
Addition to the description of L'ghth >uses in Sweden and Norway. 

1886. 
Statistical Tables of the Russian Empire, 1856. 
Marine Collections, 1859, i-vii, ix-xii; 1860, i-xiii; 1862, v. 
Ob-ervations Me'te'or logiques fa tea a Nijue-Taguilsk, 1843, 1849, 

1*57-1863. 
Procedure iu Capital Crimes, 1871. 
Judicial Monographs aud Investigations, vol. iv. 

SPAIN. 

Barcelona— H. Academia de Cieucias, Nituralee y Arts: 

Acta de la Sesion Inaugural de los Tralrajo**, Dec. 20, 18S5. 
Memorial*, vol. i, Nos. 1. 2. Epoca 2, v.>l, i, lacking No. 1; d, No. 1. 
Associacio d'Excursions Catalana: 

Butlleti Mensual, Any.viii, Nos. 79-85; x, Nos. 109-110, xi, Nos. 
112-120. 

Madrid— Real Academia de Ciencias: 

Memorias, Ser. 1, Tom. 1, pte. 1, ?, 3; ii, pte. 3; iii, pte. 1; St-r 2, Tom. 
i; pte. 2, 3; ii, pte. 1, 2; Ser. 3, Tom i, pie. 1, 2; \i, xii, xiii, 
pte. 1. 

Revista de los Progresos de las Ciencias, Tom. xxii, Nos 1, 3, 4. 

Resumen 1850, 1851, 1853, 1854, 1857-1860, ^63. 
Real Academia de la Historia: 

Memorias, Tom. viii. 

Memorial Historico Espaiiol, Cuad. 5, 7-15. 

Opusculas Leg les del Key Don Alfo so el Sabio, Tom. ii. 

Partidasdel Rey Don Alfonso, Tom. iii, pt. 4, 5, 6, 7. 

Espana Sagrada, Tom. xlvii. 

Diccionario Geografico-Historico de Espana Sec. ii, 1816. 

Discursos 1838, 1841, 1814, 1847, 1850. 
Real Acad, de Ciencias Morales y Politioas: 

Memoria, Tom. i, No. 1. 
Resena Historica y Teoria de l.i Beneficienc'a: 

Discursos 1860, 1861, 1863. 
Real Observatorio: 

Anuario. iii, viii-xviii. 

Obscrvaciones Meteorolox;icas, 1866-1885. 

Besnmeu de las Obs. Meteor Effectuados en la Peninsula, 1866- 
1883. 
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Memorial de Ingenieurs y Re\ista-Cieutifica-Milltt.r, Epoca 2, Tom. iii 
4to; xxxii 8vo. 

Estndios Topograficos, 1867. 
Museo Pinto e=co de Historia Natural. Gaspar y Roig: 

Zoology 4 vols.; Botany 1 yol. 

SWEDEN. 

Lund—K. Universitfits: 

Are Skiift — Theologi, 1868, 1870. 

Mathematik och Naturvetenskap, 1864, 1865, 1868, 1869, 1870; 

Tom. ix-x\ii, xxii, xxiii. 
Philos. Sprakvetenskap och Historia, 1864, 1865, 1868, 1869. 
Bfitts och 8tatsvcn»kap, 1865. 
Catalogue, 1876-1881. 
Kutalog for War-terminen, 1853. 

Stockholm— Eutomologiska ForeuiDgeu: 
Tidskrift, vol. i-viii+. 
Svenska VeteDsknps Akademiens: 

Handlingar 1853, 1834. New Ser. vol. i-x, xi i»nd Atlas; xii, liii, 

xiv, xv and Atlas; xvi, xvii, xviii, xix. 
Bihang till Handlingar, Band i-viii. 
Ofversigt af Fdrhandlingar Aarg. xi-xl. 
Meteorologiska Iakttngelser, Band iv-xii. 
Lefnadsteckningar, Band i, ii, Hafte 1, 2. 
Om forflutna tiders Svenska Ordboks fore tag Tal. 
Minnesteckning ofver J. A. van Hartmansdorff; Hans Jart; Chris- 
topher Carlander; Carl von Linne; Pehr nf Bjerke*n; Cail 
Jacob Sundevall. 
Exposition des Operations faites en Lapponie poor la determination 
d'un Are du Mendien en 1801, 1802, 1803, par MM. Ofver- 
bom, Svanberg et Palander. 
Gtologiska Forenings: 

Fdrhandlingar, Band ix, lacking Hafte 7; x+. 
Sveriges Geologiska Undersokning: 

Expl. and Charts. Ser. A, 1-18, 20, 22-25, 31-83, 85-99, 101, 102. 
Ser. Ab. 1-12. Ser. Ba, 1, 2, 4. Ser. Bb, 1, 2, 3, 5. Ser. O, 2- 
17, 19-23, 25-49, 51-73, 78-83, 85-91. 
Earta 6fver Berggrunden inom Norradelen af Ealmar L&n. 
E. Yitterhets Hibt. och Antq. Academiens: 

Handlingar xiv. 
Fornskrift Sallskapet, Sumlingar, 1st dele. 1844. 
Voyage of the Eugenie: 

Fysik, pts. i, iii and Translation; Botanik, pt. i lacking tab. 1; 
Zoologi, pts. ii, iii, iv, vi. 
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Sveriges Offloiela Statistik: 

Bidrag I, No. 2, 1862; L, Nos. 3, 4, 1864, 1865; A, xii, Nos. 1, 2, 

1870; xiii, 1871. 
Utdragaf Rikets SWnders Riksgfilds-Koutors, 1864. 

Upsala — K. Universitets: 

Arsskrift 1886, 1887. 
Sternwarte: Beobaobtungen, Feb. 1862— Jan. 1864. 

Obs. Meteor. Bull. Mensuel, vol. i-xii. 
Regis Sooietatis Soientiorum: 

Nova Acta. Ser. 3, vol. vi-xiii and extra ordinem, 1877. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Basel — Naturforschende G< sellsohaf t : 

Verband., Tbeil vii, No. 3; viii, Nos. 1, 2, and Beriobt nber die 
Yerband., ix. 
£em— Naturforscbende Gesellschaf t : 

Mittheilungen Jabr. 1858-1860, 1881-1887. 
Sooilte* Helvltique des Sciences Naturelles: 

Yerhandlungen, Yersain. xxxiv, xliii, xliv, Hi, liv, lv, Ivi, lviii, lix, 

li, lxii, livii, lxviii, lxx. 
Coop d'CEil Historique ?urles32 premieres Annies d } existence. 
Fribourg — Sooilte* Fribonrgeoise des Sciences Naturelles: 

Compte-Rendu, 1883-1887. 
Geneva— Institut National Genevois: 

Bulletin, 1861, No. 20; 1863, No. 21; Tom. xxvii, xxviii. 
Mtooires, vt 1. vi. 
Observatoire: 

Observations Astronomiqnes, 1843-1850: 
Socie'te' de Geographic: 

Memoires et Bulletin, vol. i, ii, iii. 
Le Globe, vol. v, Nos. 1, 2, 3. 
Sooie'te' de Physique et d'Histoire Naturelle: 
Memoirs, Tom. xix, xx pt. 1; xxi-xxix+. 
Table des Tomes i-xx. 

Rapport sur lea Travaux de Juin 1870 a Juin 1871. Henri de Saussure. 
Lawonne— Socilte* Yaudoise des Sciences Naturelles: 

Bulletin, Tom. vi, No. 47; vii. No. 48; ix, Nos. 55, 56; xxii, xxiii, 
Nos. 96, 98. 
N<uchcUtl—8ooi{M des Sciences Naturelles: 

Bulletin, vol. ii, iii, pp. 95-182; v, No. 3; viii, No. 1; ix, Nos. 2, 3; 

X-JlT. 

Schaffhau9en—8oci6t6 Entomologique Suisse: 
Bulletin, vol. vii, viii. 
Fauna In sec torn ni Helvetia*— Neurop. Hymen. Goleop. 
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8t. GdUen— Naturwissensohaftlisohe Gesellsohaft: 

BerichtuberdieThatigkeit, 1853-1860, 1866-67, 1875-6, 1876-7. 

Zurich— Naturforschende Gesellsohaft: 

Vierteljahrsohrift, Jahrg. zzz. xxxi, Nob. 1, 2. 
Eiden. Poly tech. Schule: 

Programm, 1856-7, 1859-60, 1860-61, 1865.6. 
8ohweizeri8ohe Geod&tisobe Commission: 

Das Sohw. Dreiecknetz, rol. i, ii. 

INTERNATIONAL. 

Congres International d' Anthropologic, etc., Session de 1874 a Qtookholni: 
Notes de Voyage par I. J. Kroszenski. 

Congres International des Amerioanistes: 

Premier Session, Gompte-Rendu, Tome i, ii, Nancy 1875. 

Congres Geologiqne International: 

Gompte-Rendu, 2d Session, Boulogne 1881. 

Congres International de Statistique: 

Oompte-Rendu, vi Session, 1868, Firenze; vii Session, pt. ii, La 
Haye; viii Session, 1874, St. Petersburg. 

Exploration Internationale des Regions Polaires: 

Expedition Polaire Findlandaise, Tome i, ii. 

Beobachtungs-Ergebnisse der Norwegegischen Polarstation Bos- 
sekop, Tbeil i f ii. 
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NON PERIODICALS. 

ARCHEOLOGY, ETHNOLOGY, PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

Bancroft, H. //.—Native Races of the Paci6o States, vol. i. 

Beeltn. Joanne Theodoro— Cbrestomathia Rabbinica et Chaldaica, vol. I, i, ii; 
II, i; III. 

Birlinger, Anton— Schwabisch-Augsbargisches Wdrterbuoh. Munobeo, 1864. 
Brinton, Daniel tf.— Aboriginal Authors and their Productions. Phi la., 1883. 
Brock, Dr. 0. J.— he Boyaume de Norvege et le Pen pie Norvegien. Chris- 
tians, 1876. 

Cummins, A. H.— Grammar of the old Friesio Language. 2d ed. London, 

1887. 

Dictionary — Adler's German and English. 1883. 

Explanatory and Pronouncing. Webster. 1858. 

Johnson's in Miniature. Jos. Hamilton. N. Y., 1824. 

Dictionary of Terms of Art. John Weale. London, 1860. 
Neuman's Spanish and English. 2 vols. 

Seoane's Neuman <te Baretti. Velazquez. 1881. 
Worcester's Unabridged. 1866. 

Diet, von— Der Neuentdeckte oghuzische Cyklop verglichen mit dem Homer- 

isohen. Halle, 1815. 
Ethnogransk Karter over Finmarken, Nos. 1-5. 1876. 

Fornander, Abraham— An Account of the Polynesian Race, vol. i-iii. Lon- 
don, 1878. 
Gramatioa Qquichua o lengua del Inca. 1842. 

Qrimm, Jacob <£ Wilhelm — Deutsohes Worterbuch. Band iv, Lief. 6; Abt. 
2, Lief. 1, 5. 

Kmgtborough, Lord— Antiquities of Mexico, vol. i-ix, colored plates. Lon- 
don, 1831. 

La Lengua Chilena. Religious Instruction, Grammar and Vocabulary. 
Lima, 1764. 

Latham, R. (?.— The Nationalities of Europe. London, 1863. 
Le Plongeon, August— Los Jesuits y el Peru. Boston, 1M59. 
LibblUn, «A— Recherches sur la Chronologie Egyptienne d'apres lea Listes 
Glnlalogiques. Chrihtiania, 1873. 

Lukashtf, Plato — Explanation of Assyrian Names. Kiev, 1868. 
La Decouverte d'Origine de la Langue Grecque, 1869. 
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La De*couverte d'Origine de la Langne Latine, sa Definition Consecu- 
tive. 1871. 

La Decouverte d'Origine des Langues Anglaise, Franchise et AUemande. 
1874. 

La De*couverte d'Origine de la Langne Hebraiqne, sa Definition Con- 
secutive. 1882. 

Investigations of the Great Solar Tear. 1882. 

Martius, Gail F. P. v.— Glossaria Linguarum Brasiliensum. Erlaogen, 
1863. 

Meye, He\nrich <£ Dr. Julius Schmidt— The Stone Sculptures of Copan and 

Quirigna. Translation. New York, 1883. 
Miscellanea Anthropologia, vol. i-iv. 

PetUot, he R. P. E.— Diotionuaire de la Langne Dene-Dindjie*. Paris, 1876. 

Piwehtel, Franciaeo— Cnadro Descriptivo y Comparativo de las Lenguas In- 
digenas de Mexico. Vol. i and pamphlet. 

Pinart, Alphonse L.— BibliotbeqnedeLinguistiqueet d'Ethnographie Amer- 
ica! nes, vol. i, ill. 
Voyages a la Cote Nord-Ouest de l'Amerique, vol. i, pt. 1. 
La Caverne d'Aknank, He d'Ounga. Paris, 1875. 

Priest, Josiah — American Antiquities and Discoveries in the West. Albany, 
1835. 

Quatrefages, M. de— Les Polyne'siens et leurs Migrations. Paris. 
Read, M. C— Archroi logy of Ohio. 

Salisbury, Stephen, Jr.— The Mexican Calendar Stone, Terra Cotta Figure 
from I>»la Mujeres, etc. Worcester, 1879. 

Stuart, A. B. Cohen— Kawi Oorkonden, Facsimile of Inscriptions, 4to. 
Transcript and Interpretation, 8vo. 

ZOOLOGY. 

Agassiz, Louis — Contributions to the Natural History of North America, vol. 

i f ii, iii, iv. 
Allen, J. A.— History of the American Bison. 
Audoin et Milne- Edwards— Recherches pour servir a l'Histoire Naturelle dn 

Littoral de la France, vol. i, ii. Paris, 1831-2. 

Bates, Henry Walter — Naturalist on the Amazon. London, 1864. 

Bonsdorf, E. J.— Anatomical Papers. Helsingfors, 1843-1860. 

Bell, Bradford, Creech— Description of above three hundred Animals. Edin- 
burgh, 1797. 
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2?tfjfon— Historic Naturelle Generate et partioulie're, vol. ii. Paris, 1774. 
BurmeisUr, H. — Description physique de la Republique Argentine. Atlas, 

livf . i, ii. 8ec. 2, pts. 1, 2, 3. 
Catesby, M .—The Natural History of Carolina, Florida aud the Bahama 

Islands. Text and plates, 1-100 of vol. i; 1-40 of rol. ii. London, 
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